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AGENTS—RED HOT SUMMER 
SELLERS—Concentrated Solt 
Drinks. Just add water. Delicious, 
sparkling Soft Drinks in a ininute— 
anywhere—anytime. Always ready 
{ or the family, picnics, parties, socials 
etc. Guaranteed under U. 8S. Pure 
Food Laws. Enormous demand, 100% 
profit. $6 to $12a day easy. Big line, 
over 250 popular priced household 
necessities. Alllightweight packages. 
Agents getting rich, your chance. 
Outfit Furnished Free. Don’t wait— 
secure territory now. Act quick— 
just a postal—today. American Prod- 
ucts Co., 2259 Third St., Cincinnati, O. 





MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability. New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 
toGetYour Patent and Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 162, Wash., D.C, 


#250 FOR_RELIABLE MAN OR 
WOMAN; distribute 2000 free pack- 
ages Borax Powder with Soaps, etc., 
in your town, No money or expe- 
rience needed. R. Ward Co., 224 
Institute, Chicago. 

AGENTS—The Biggest Seller Out. 
Concentrated Beer Tablets. A good 
glass of Larger Beer for every body— 
everywhere. Show it—sell them all. 
Strictly legitimate. Makes real beer 
just by adding water. Carry right in 
yourpocket. Enormous demand—im- 
mense profits. Full particulars— Free. 
The Ambrew Co., Dept. 2163, Cinn., O. 








I MADE $50,000 in five years with 
a s'nall mail order business; began 
with $5. Send for free booklet. Tells 
how. Heacock, Box 718,-Lockport, 
New York. 





WANTED. Men’ and*¥Wemen to 
qualify for Government - positions. 
Several thousand appointments to 
be made next few months. Full in- 
formation about openings, how to 
prepare, ete., free. Write immedi- 
ately for booklet G-23, Earl Hopkins, 
W ashington, D. Cc 

AGENTS WANTED—TO ADVER- 
TISE OUR GOODS by distributing 
free sample to consumer. 90 cents an 
hour. Write for full particulars. The 
Favorl Company, 1074 West Street, 
Dayton, Ohio, 


FREE to any woman. Beautiful 42- 
plece dinner set for distributing only 
3 dozen cakes of Complexion Soap 
Free. No money or experience 
needed. R. Tyrrell Ward, 224 Insti- 
tute Place, » Chicago. 


GOVERNMENT positions pay ay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 
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FREE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my maga- 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It dem onstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 
quire riches. Investing for Profit is 
the only progr essi ve financial journal 
published. It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200. Write Now and I'll send it 
six monthsfree. H. L, rber, 407, 
20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chieaeo. 
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PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention, Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World's Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
767 Ninth Street, Washbineton, D.C, 

PATENTS, Trade-Marks and Copy- 
rights. Our handbook on patents will 
be sent free on request. All patents se- 
cured through us are described with- 
out cost to the patentee in the Scien- 
tific American. Munn & Co., Patent 
Attorneys, 682 Woolworth Bidg., N.Y. 
Washington, D. C., O Office, 625 F St 


PATENTS, TRADE-MA RKS. Send 
for my free book “How To Get Them.” 
It’s full of information you should 
know. Joshua R. H. Potts, 8S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, 929 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, 805 G. St., Washington. 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. 8 books with list 200 
inventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. I get patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 
39 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C, 
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TRAVELING Salesmen Wanted 


Sell manufacturers, dealers or own- 
ers. Piston Ring—superior design 
—all gasolene motors. Tremendous 
field, long disct. Low list. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Sample furnished. 
Vv. A. Longaker Co., Indianapolis. 
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NEW PROFESSION—either sex— 
fitting glasses by scientific methods. 
Quickly taught by “Home Study” 
course. Diploma granted. Liberal 
payment plans. Great demand for 
graduates. Big income. Full par- 
tieulars and catalogue free. Write 
now. Chicago School of Refraction, 
611 Journal Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Music and Song Poems 


SONG poems wanted for publica 
tion. Past experience unnecessary. 
Our proposition positively unequall- 
ed. Send us your song poems or mel- 
odies today or write for instructive 
booklet—it’s free. Marks-Goldsmith 
Co., Dept. 15, Washington, D. C. 


SONG Writers “Key to Success” 
Free! We revise. compose, copyright 
and facilitate free publication or 
sale. Submit poems. Knickerbocker 
Studios, 530 Galety Bldg., New York. 
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WILL POSITIVELY SHOW YOU 
by mail how you can earn $25 to $100 
week writing advertisements. Big- 
gest field in the world for you. 
Information free. Page-Davis Co., 
7, Chicago, [lL 
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FIREARMS—Old-time and Mod- 
ern. Buy, sell, exchange all sorts. 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, West 
Orange, New Jersey. 








Motion Picture Plays 


I guarantee $10 for first Photo Play 
you write by my method. Obtain free 
booklet “How To Write Photo Plays.” 
Elbert Moore, Box 772 H U, Chicago. 


WRITE Moving Picture Plays: $50 
each; all or spare time; correspond- 
ence course unnecessary; details free. 
Atlas Pub. Co.,310 Atlas Bldg.,Cin., O. 
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Mss. in any form; 
criticise free; sell on commission. 
Big prices paid. Details free. Story 
Rev. Co., 11 Main, Smethport, Pa, 
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Miscellaneous 





YOU CAN WRITE A SHORT 
STORY. Many sell their stories be- 
fore completing the course. We 
will help you sell them. School 
Short Story Writing, Dept. 7, Page 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 





ARIZONA, 10c each, samples alfalfa, 
alkali, adobe, gold, silver, copper, 
lead ores, cactus, mesquit, and mine 
tailings. Collection with share stock 
$1.00 postpaid. Manzora Mines, 


Cochise, Arizona. 
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GET A BETTER PLACE 


Uncle Sam Is Best Employer 


Pay is high and sure; hours short; 
places permanent; promotion regu- 
lar; vacations with pay; thousands of 
vacancies every year; all kinds of 
pleasant work everywhere; no lay- 
offs; no pull needed; common educa- 
tion sufficient. 


THIS BOOK 


tells of about 300,000 protected posi- 
tions in the U. S. Government Ser- 
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if you want it—with sure and generous pay 
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American citizens of 18 or over. 
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The Wolf Cub 


By Grace MacGowan Cooke 
Author of “The Power and the Glory,” “The Joy Bringer,” “Gome Play With Me,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


H E stood, a wolf cub, in the moun- 
tain passes, and looked down at 
the village, fiercely drawn, as 
fiercely repelled, by the sight of human 
homes spread below, firelighted, red- 
olent of cattle and wood smoke. 

He heard the plow mules turn valley- 
ward from steep fields; the sound of 
the plowmen’s voices came to him as 
they went, with calling and jangling of 
trace chains, down the one wide, grassy 
street of Bledsoe. The well pulleys 
began to squeal that water was being 
drawn for supper getting. Imagina- 
tion showed boys bringing in armloads 
of wood for the fire, chickens fluttering 
up to roost in the cherry trees. 

Midway the village a flash of glass 
roof, the conservatory of the Stanley 
place, stabbed his sight. It was what 
he had climbed the bank to see, yet he 
winced. Looking at it brought back 
his paralyzed father’s droning litany : 

“Better let them Stanley twins alone, 
son. No good'll come o’ your mixin’ 
up with them. The boy ain’t fit for ye. 
Hit’s a sin for ye to so much as think 
o’ the gal.” 

So old Zion Bushares had spoken 
always, the emphasis growing bitterer 
with the passing years, till at the last 
it had been like a mania. 


CLARENCE ROWE 

The sun forsook the valley abruptly. 
The world was‘ suddenly awash in a 
shadowy tide of twilight. | Fearne 
started back to his camp in the breaks 
of Laurel Creek. As he scrambled 
from bowlder to bowlder along the 
mountainside, scorning anything so 
civilized as a path, he was going over 
things in his mind, sometimes letting 
slip an audible word, as_ lonely 
people do. 

Down below him on the slope stood 
a big, pretentious, clapboarded house, 
crammed with odds and ends of furni- 
ture, as if it had received the sack of a 
village, some of its windows, planked 
up, falling into ugly dilapidation. It 
stood in the midst of his many acres, 
the only permanent roof that he might 
call home. His father had died there, 
and the funeral had recently taken place 
in its hostile, bare foreroom. All Bled- 
soe had come up to that funeral, with 
old Mrs. Stanley, in rustling black silk, 
to advertise that she could forgive the 
dead and extend a hand toward the 
living—when the living represented a 
youth with a thousand acres of coal land 
and Heaven knew how much money in 
bank. 

Fearne had disgraced himself by 
leaving the house before the services 
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were over. He could not endure the 
strange faces and strange voices, the 
stilted solemnities. He had fled to the 
heights at the headwaters of Laurel, 
lying there with his face in the moss, 
till, creeping forward and peering 
through the bushes, he had seen them 
carrying out the coffin, andthe funeral 
procession winding away toward the 
little cemetery. 

This enmity with the Stanleys, and 
with the whole village, had begun, so 
far as Fearne was concerned, with the 
beginnings of time. He could remem- 
ber sitting on a cabin doorsill, molding 
little mud images, with which his 
mother had helped him, bringing to bear 
on them a wonderful skill. Then, when 
he had fashioned a face that he had 
said looked like the little Stanley girl, 
his fatheg had come through the door- 
way and set the heel of a rough cow- 
hide boot upon his handiwork. 


“You let them Stanleys alone!” The 


tune, you see, had been already set and 


going. “I aim to take you an’ your 
mammy out West, whar she kin git shet 
o’ that cold she’s got. An’ ef ol’ Stanley 
meddles with what I leave behind me 
here—as he’s mighty apt to do—he’ll 
wish he hadn’t!” 

In fact, the feud had started as far 
back as Revolutionary times, when these 
Tennessee mountains had furnished a 
rear guard for the fighters, and a Tory 
Stanley, having betrayed a_ loyal 
Bushares, had been raided by Marion’s 
men and hanged to the branch of an 
oak in front, of his own door, and his 
house burned over the heads of. his 
women and children. The original story 
had grown dim in the mountains, over- 
laid by tales of blood in which Stanleys 
killed Bushares or made vain appeals 
to the law, and Bushares ambushed 
Stanleys and became both court and 
executioner. 

In Bledsoe, the representatives of the 
two sides had narrowed down to Zion 
Bushares and Judge Junius Stanley. 
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Bledsoe was definitely for the Stanleys 
and against the Bushares line. The 
judge had been, perhaps, the most 
prominent figure in the little town— 
wealthy, as such things were estimated 
there, of amazing erudition, a graduate 
with honors from the University of 
Virginia, and in all ways a handsome, 
courtly gentleman. 

Zion had inherited a thousand acres 
of barren mountain land. Stanley had 
attacked his title more than once, put- 
ting forward an ancient claim, yet the 
record had held. Fearne’s mother had 
been a beautiful girl from “yon side 
the mountain,” a school-teacher, and— 
worst offense—a distant connection of 
the Stanleys. Her mountain lover, Zion 
Bushares, a dark-browed, masterful, 
moneyless man of thirty-five, had stolen 
her from her people and brought her 
home to a little cabin on Laurel Creek, 
where Fearne had been born. 

The boy had been old enough to take 
some notice of such things when his 
mother had contracted the cough that 
had not got better. In a dim way, he 
had seen Zion’s anxiety mount swiftly 
to terror. He had waked once in the 
middle of the night to hear his father 
and mother speaking of it. Their voices, 
whispering in the dark, had had a mys- 
terious, impersonal effect. His father 
had protested that he must and would 
go to some unknown “them” for help; 
his mother had objected. ; 

“They'll only bid me leave you, Zion, 
and come home to them,” he had heard 
her thin, sweet tones, infinitely tender, 
yet resolute. “And you know I’ll never 
do that. It’d be worse than death to 
me. Let them alone, honey: You’re all 
I want in this world—you and the boy.” 

“T'll sell the place to Stanley, then. 
He ort to have found by now that he 
can’t take it away from me. Reckon 
he would ‘pay a small price for it. I 
will have the money to carry ye out thar 
whar ye can git well.” 

The husky whisper had carried a 
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burden of grief. .Fearne’s lip had trem- 
bled in sympathy as he had heard. Yet, 
childlike, he had finally drifted off to 
sleep, and next morning that talk had 
been all indistinct and mixed with his 
dreams of the night before. 

It had come back, fresh and with 
new understanding, when his father had 
taken him down to Bledsoe, and they 
had walked up the wide, graveled way 
between the bordering arbor vites to 
the brick house with the conservatory. 
The little Stanley girl had been out in 
the front yard. Fearne had been so 
much interested in her, and in the kitten 
she had had in her arms, that he had 
come to himself rather abruptly, shut 
with the two men—his father and Judge 
Stanley—in a large, square room, with 
bookcases all over its walls. His father 
had said: 

“That is her son.” 

Both tall men had looked at him, and 
he had felt uncomfortable. His father 
had gone on: 

“You can have the land now for 
enough—cash down—to take her an’ 
him out West an’ keep ‘em thar till she 
gits well.” 

Fearne had not known that it was 
his inheritance of which Zion was 
speaking, and that, if the judge bought, 
he would be beggared. If he had 
known, it would have seemed natural 
and right to give it for his mother’s 
welfare. 3ut Stanley had _ replied 
warily: 

“T don’t know, Bushares. 
doubtful of such a purchase. 
you know when I’ve had the 
searched. 
father claimed 

What had there been in that to make 
his father angry? Why had he stamped 
out of the house, herding his son before 
him so closely that there had been no 
second chance to see the little girl and 
her kitten? Fearne had settled it 
vaguely as part of the feud, that somber 
background of much in his childhood. 


I’m very 
i'll let 
titles 
You remember my grand- 
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Zion had begun preparation for a 
wagon journey West, since go they 
must, and its interest soon had put other 
things out of the boy’s mind. His 
father had spoken to him but once of 
that interview, and then only to say that 
Stanley wouldn’t buy the land because 
he “aimed to steal it,” adding grimly: 
“He'll jest about start to take it from 
me in the courts whilst I’m away. But 
he’d better watch out!” 

After that came memories of the 
West—Texan plains, with the sunset 
burning low at one edge, and the camp 
fire built for supper; of the mother 
whose cough had not got better, but 
worse; of the father whose grief had 
taken on more and more the color of 
remorse. 

They had been camping by their 
wagon, near the State line, one night 
when some movers, like themselves 
from the Tennessee mountains, had 
given Zion the information that Judge 
Stanley had done the thing threatened 
—hte had seized the Bushares lands, put 
a gang of men to work in the hill slope 
“yon side the mountain” above Gary- 
ville, and discovered excellent coal. 

Zion’s fury had been strangely smoth- 
ered by his grief for the dying woman 
on the quilts in the wagon. If she had 
not overheard and begged to be told 
the whole matter, he would have gone 
forward without mention of it. As it 
was, he had subdued his voice to gentle- 
ness and made little of the happening. 
Fearne had wondered at him. 

But the mother’s sunken eyes had 
lighted, her fevered hands had clutched 
the man’s hairy wrist as he had tenderly 
straightened her covers, telling her, over 
and over, that they’d keep right on to 
San Antonio, and she’d get well there 
ina few months. 

“No, no,” she protested. “I'll never 
be better. Take me home, honey! Let 
me die there. It seems like if I could 
have one good, cool drink from the big 
spring up at the head of Laurel, it 
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Zion’s fury had been strangely smothered by his grief for the dying woman on the quilts in the wagon. 


would do me more good than anything 
in this world.” 

Zion’s face had been ghastly. 
been the first time she had mentioned 


It had 


death. For a while he had withstood 
her feebly, but when she had begun 
saying that they must bury her on the 
little bench below the rock house, a 
place where they had sat together so 
many times, where Fearne had played 
as a baby, he had given up. 

During that desperate wagon journey 
—Zion, with thousands now in sight, 
had ‘had no money for railway fare— 
Fearne, sitting beside his father on the 
driver’s seat, watching him turn fearful 
eyes toward their suffering passenger 
on her mattress bed, had come to know 
~ subjectively, as a boy could never know 
in words, what great love means. 


“I want you to take notice,” his 
father would say, when they thought 
she slept, ‘what comes o’ stealin’ a gal 
away from them that has plenty, an’ 
draggin’ her around at your heels be- 
cause ye say ye love her. Ef your poor 
mammy lives to reach home, a grave is 
all I can give her out o’ my land. The 
money I’m goin’ to git back from that 
thief, Stanley, won’t never buy her a 
chaney cup nor a lookin’-glass—an’ she 
does love pretties!” 

That was what Zion would tell the 
boy, over and over; but when Fearne 
would carry a cup of coffee to his 
mother, she would pull him down close 
to her and whisper: 

“Never mind what pappy says about 
my havin’ it hard. I’d choose the same 
again. He’s been all the world to me. 
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You make sure, Fearne, that a woman’d 
rather follow her heart—wherever it 
carries her.” 

It had been in the gray dawn, passing 
through the outskirts of St. Louis, that 
they had seen a statue which.had so 
taken Mary Bushares’ fancy that the 
wagon had been stopped while she 
feasted her eyes upon it. Zion had 


gone to a little all-night eating house to , 


get some food, and Fearne, seeing a 
workman enter the marble yard where 
the beautiful thing was displayed, had 
followed him and learned, in answer to 
eager questions, how such are made. 
“Your pappy’s countin’ on gettin’ a 
fortune out of that coal land,” Mary 
Bushares had whispered to her son as 
they had driven away. “If he was to 


have such luck, and if there should be 
money enough to buy the like of that 
image, I’d be proud to have you get it 
and set it up for a tombstone for me, in 
the rock house there by Laurel.” 

“T could fix one like it,” Fearne had 


declared. “Ye mind the images you an’ 
me used to make out’n pipe clay? This 
hyer’s started same way. The man told 
me so. Would you ruther me do it, 
mammy ?” 

“T would so, son—I certainly would, 
mammy’s own boy!” She had smiled 
up at the ardent young face bent above 
her. 

She had reverted to the matter again 
and again. It had come to be a solemn 
compact between them. And when at 
last they had laid her where she had 
longed to lie—on the bench below the 
shallow little cave niche the mountain 
people call a “rock house,” where the 
tinkle of Laurel’s first tiny fall sang her 
lullaby—and Zion had wanted to go 
back to St. Louis to hunt up the statue 
for her grave, Fearne had been even 
glad of the interruption that the law- 
suit had offered. 

The camp toward which Fearne was 
now making lay directly below the rock 
house and across the twisting little 
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stream. Ht was the old camp where his 
father had pitched tent when he had 
come back to bury his dead wife and 
fight Judge Junius Stanley for his own. 

They had buried Mary from the cabin 
where she had been brought a stolen 
bride. Afterward, Zion had set a great 
hand-riven plank across the doorway of 
the dwelling, driving in spikes to make 
sure that no alien foot should cross its 
threshold. Then, since there had been 
no money or time to build another 
dwelling, he had camped with his boy 
in the woods, on the land he claimed, 
beside his wife’s grave. 

But so just had been his cause, so 
open the right of the matter, that 
Fearne had been wakened one night to” 
find the dignified judge, whose habitual 
wearing apparel had convinced the 
small boy that the archangels were at- 
tired in black broadcloth, stealing 
through the woods to waken Zion 
Bushares with offers of compromise to 
which, when they had proven vain, had 
been added prayers for mercy. He 
had found none. Fearne had shivered 
under his blanket at his father’s cold, 
inexorable fury. He had pitied the 
haughty judge, who had crept away in 
the gray dawn, a beaten man. 

That pity, so great as to seem almost 
treachery to his father, had quite mas-' 
tered him as they had sat in the court- 
room on the day of the trial, with Mrs. 
Stanley, very pale and proud, beside 
the judge, her grandchildren, June and 
Junius, pressing close to her skirts. Al- 
ways with the memory of it came a 
keener pang for the look in the little 
girl’s eyes. She had regarded them, 
father and son, with such fear. It 
seemed as if she would not have looked 
differently at a pair of wolves, ready 
to devour her. Fearne always forgot 
all the other faces in the courtroom in 
remembering fers. 

He forgot the other faces, but there 
was one event, one figure, that re- 
mained branded on his memory. The 
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case had been, from the first, going ob- 
viously against Stanley. Zion’s lawyer 
had told them, in whispered glee, that 
the judge would be disbarred for what 
he had done. 

But when the evening light had been 
turning the western windows rosy, and 
tingeing the little white frock smoothed 
primly across June’s knees, as. she had 
stared piteously at her grandfather, the 
judge had risen uncertainly, had looked 
about him,’ pulled something from his 
pocket, and made as if to address the 
court. 

“Sit down!” the sharp order had 
come. 

The stately figure had turned, the 
right hand had been raised to the head, 
there had been a flash, a report—and 
Judge Junius Stanley had gone beyond 
the jurisdiction of the courts. 

What came after was very confused 
in Fearne’s memory, though that shot 
and the prone figure stood out so 
clearly. People had run about, Mrs. 


Stanley had screamed, and little June 


had been crying. His father had drawn 
back, had held aloof, and finally had 
left the courtroom, pushing through the 
crowd, victorious, but followed by hos- 
tile glances and mutterings. 

“Killed himself,” the tall, swart 
mountaineer had muttered, as he strode 
along, Fearne almost running to keep 
up with him. “Well, he didn’t die till 
he’d killed Mary. He didn’t die soon 
enough.” 

» “The little girl felt awful bad,” 
Fearne had put in, with a boy’s inept- 
ness. 

Zion had wheeled and faced him in 
the path. 

“What business is it o’ yours how the 
little gal felt?” he had demanded. 
“Don’t you never look her way: ef you 
can he’p it. After what happened 
to-day, hit’d be sin, an’ no less. Let 
"em every one alone. They'll let you 
alone. They'll be afeared o’ me an’ 
mine.” 
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That had been the beginning of their 
outlawry. Zion himself had cared 
nothing for it. The one being on earth 
that had mattered greatly to him was 
gone; and every thought and emotion 
had reached him through something 
connected with her. 


Il. 


Zion had got his land back; he had 
got his money—and it had pretty well 
wiped out the Stanley estate. The 
mines, now running profitably, had been 
put under financial charge of the law- 
yer who had won the Bushares case, 
senior member of a firm at Garyville. 

Fearne had looked on while his 
father had burned the cabin. He had 
given a child’s mute service to the act, 
helping afterward to roll doorstone and 
hearthstone to the creek bank and into 
the water. It had been done as the 
horse and dog are slain over the sav- 
age’s grave, his possessions burned 
there. That it had been an illegal pro- 
ceeding had seemed in some sense to 
please Zion. 

When the sheriff had ridden up and 
asked how the fire had caught, ‘Find 
out for yourself,” Zion had bidden him 
scornfully. ‘““They won’t nobody sleep 
under that roof, ner set by that h’ath. 
I’ve done what I chose with my own.” 

And since he had been already rear- 
ing another roof, beginning to build the 
big, clapboarded house well suited to a 
man of substance, farther downstream 
and, therefore, nearer the village, the 
sheriff had turned his horse and ridden 
away. Bushares had been spending a 
good deal of money in Bledsoe at the 
time, but when the new place had been 
finished, he had once more held him- 
self and his son apart from the affairs 
of their neighborhood, as oil holds apart 
from water. His fixed idea of the 
wrong done his dead wife had grown 
rather than diminished. 

“We've got a better house than we 
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know how to live in,” he used to say 
to the lad. “There’s money in the bank, 
an’ more a-comin’, an’ Lawyer Sneed 
to look after our rights. You can have 
all the schoolin’ your mammy would 
ever have asked. But she’s gone whar 
I cain’t reach her. Nary lace collar 
can I git fer her with all my money, 
nor a sewin’ machine or a organ, nor a 
lamp an’ lookin’-glass, nor white winder 
curtains. Eh—law!” 

“We buried her where she said,” the 
son would offer clumsy consolation, 
‘an’ I’m workin’ hard to learn to make 
the image like she wanted.” 

Bushares had failed curiously, for- 
getting things, lapsing into silence mid- 
way a sentence and coming back to 
himself with the air of a man suddenly 
wakened. His black hair had whitened 
swiftly. Not yet fifty, he had been all 
at once old, and his aversion to his 
fellow men had grown upon him. 

He used to rise at three or four 


o'clock of a morning, kindle a fire from 


the buried coals on the hearth, and 
crouch over it, murmuring broken bits 
of speech, or ‘singing in a half voice 
scraps of mountain hymns and ballads. 
He had always seemed to come out of 
another world when Fearne, waking 
from the sound sleep of a healthy boy, 
had begun clattering preparations for 
break fast. 

The two would eat by candlelight, 
and when the son got off to school at 
last, with books and slate, the father, 
empty-handed, would climb the gulch 
to the rock house to sit beside his wife’s 
grave. There Fearne had set up a little 
workshop, too, for the modeling of 
small clay figures. Zion had seemed 
to pay no attention to these, but on the 
subject of book learning he had been 
adamant. Fearne’s mother would have 
wanted her son to be educated. To the 
village school he had gone, reluctant, 
almost rebellious. There he had made 
good his father’s prophecy—not only 
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the Stanleyz, but the whole village, had 
come to fear him. 

Into that place of rule and order, 
of chalk dust and whisperings, he had 
come like a thing from the wild. Of 
the wild had been the gaze with which 
he had regarded the crowded room, 
head up, eyes wary, scenting for danger 
or chance of combat. It had been the 
coming of a wolf cub among silly, 
herded village sheep. Yet the sheep 
had banded together, they had had the 
shepherding authority on their side, he 
had been only a cub; going to school 
had turned out to be a good deal like 
running the gantlet. 

For Judge Stanley’s suicide had put 
Fearne and his father forever in the 
wrong with a community that made its 
judgments on sentiment rather than 
reason. The Stanley twins—Junius, 
nicknamed “Buck,” and Junia, whom 
everybody called “June”—had naturally 
led the persecution ; but there had been 
plenty of others to offer a loathed sym- 
pathy, or to enrage him by clumsy an- 
ticipatory rebuffs of overtures that he 
had had no intention of making. 

Thus thrown back upon himself, 
Fearne had snatched the heart out of 
the matter of book learning, taking it 
with a rush and a swing that had of- 
fended rather than pleased his teachers. 
He had gone through the curriculum 
of the modest academy as if the entire 
school system of the county had been 
ii augurated for his benefit. Time had 
softened the opposition his mates had 
felt toward him. Power inevitably at- 
tracts. Boys who had had little to say 
to him on the school playground had 
met him afterward at the swimming 
hole, or in the twilight when some 
dubious adventure had been afoot, and 
with these he had become a leader. 

But June Stanley had never ceased 
to draw back her skirts as she passed 
him, or to look with other than horri- 
fied fascination at the silent brown boy 


on the back seat, who seemed to know 
t 
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everything without studying. His tor- 
mented teachers had found that his 
proficiency left him all too much time 
for mischief, and there had soon been 
no evil deed done in Bledsoe that had 
not been attributed to Fearne Bushares. 

It had been during Fearne’s second 
year in school that Zion had had his 
stroke. The boy had come home one 
evening to find his father lying on the 
floor, speechless and helpless. There 
would be no more journeyings up to the 
grave at the headwaters of Laurel, .but 
the doctor Fearne had called had said 
that Zion might live some years. 

The old man had never been able 
to walk again. He could only speak 
slowly and haltingly. The fact that he 
had still chosen to live alone, with only 
his son to tend on him, had shocked the 
community—if anything Bushares did 
could have further shocked it. 

By this time Fearne had got the read- 
ing habit. He had bolted the Sunday- 
school library contemptuously, had had 
a season of blood-curdling dime novels, 
and then Mr. Sneed, when the boy had 
been over at Garyville one day, had 
offered him lendings from an _ old- 
fashioned lawyer's antiquated library. 

The boy had been in that avid mental 
condition that would have made him 
read the dictionary with interest. In 
the long watches of the night, when he 
had had to sit up with his invalid, and 
dreaded hearing reminiscences of past 
griefs and talk of troubles to come, a 
book had been a mighty defense. He 
could bury himself in it and answer 
“yes” and “no” at intervals. Thus he 
had mastered all the English classics, 
getting from them a queer jumble of 
ideas, but finding food for that side of 
his nature which loved to work in the 
rock-house studio. - 

Junius—or Buck—Stanley had sel- 
dom failed to be with the village boys 
when anything particularly exciting and 
daring had been afoot. He and Fearne 
had contended for the leadership of the 
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gang, but aside from that, they had 
liked each other well. Daylight and 
school hours, however, had seen little 
intercourse between them. 

It had been when June Stanley had 
first braided up her hair that Fearne 
had noticed her resemblance to the 
statue his mother had loved. It had 
set him staring owlishly at the girl in 
lesson time, and trying hard to repro- 
duce her features in his clay. 

This staring had made June uneasy, 
but where is the feminine creature who 
will believe it actually displeased her? 
She could not look up from her book 
without encountering the grave regard 
of a pair of dark eyes—clear, alert, 
very long-fringed and shadowy beneath 
their thatch of unkempt dark hair, and 
with unguessable things in their depths. 
She had never smiled at her admirer, 
but her color used to change, and she 
would look down, flutteringly conscious. 
It had set a sort of communication 
vibrating from her world to his. 

‘When Fearne had tried clay portraits 
of her over and over till he had got 
one that had seemed to him quite fine, 
he had taken it to Zion. In the course 
of explaining that it was intended for 
the statue to be placed over his mother’s 
grave, he had let slip the fact that it 
had been made from June Stanley. 

Lying on his slovenly couch, the old 
man had turned the bit of work in 
trembling, gaunt fingers. Pride in the 
boy’s achievement. had spoken in his 
face, and that poignant, inextinguish- 
able tenderness which always had an- 
swered any reference to the dead wife; 
but both fear and distaste had struggled 
there, too. 

“Took this hyer after the Stanley 
gal,” he had repeated. “Been settin’ 
in school starin’ at her—tryin’ to make 
friends, I reckon,’ he had accused. 

“No, I ain’t!” Fearne had cried, in 
hasty denial. He had thought he was 
speaking the truth when he had added: 








“jerence lane « 


There had been a flash, a report—and Judge Junius Stanley had gone beyond the jurisdiction of the courts. 


“I despise all the Stanleys—only I love 
to fight with Buck sometimes.” 

“Ye can fight the boy, I reckon,” 
Zion’s bitter old voice had gone on. 
‘But this hyer gal is no more intrust 
to you—er ort to be no more—then this 
lump of pipe clay, er that thar stone 
image back thar in St. Looey that you’re 
a-tryin’ to copy. Mind that.” 

Fearne, moving about, getting his 
father’s supper ready, had _ labored 
dimly at the declaration that the lump 
of. pipe clay and the stone image in 
question had been, and were, of para- 
mount and overwhelming interest to 
him. He had got the statement partly 
into a boy’s inadequate words, and had 
presented it with the meal. 

“Uh-huh!” Zion had assented. “I 
hear ye, son,” and had said no more at 


the moment. But having eaten the food 
and finished his coffee, he had beckoned 
Fearne once more to him. When the 
boy had come and was sitting on the 
side of the bed, his father had begun: 

“Le’s settle this matter of the Stan- 
leys an’ the Stanley gal, here an’ now.” 

“All right,’ Fearne had said, a little 
sullenly. 

“Ye cared about the image, did ye?” 
Zion had demanded. ‘“How’d you like 
to see somebody break it, an’ sling mud 
on it?” 

Fearne had made an_ inarticulate 
noise in his throat. Reply to that had 
been beyond him, though he had been 
a big boy then, almost grown and get- 
ting too advanced for the learning of- 
fered him in the village school. 

“Well,” the whispering, halting old 
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voice had held fiercely to its theme, 
“hit’d be jest like that fer you to lay 
hand on the Stanley gal. Her folks’d 
feel that you settin’ up to her was same 
as havin’ mud throwed at her—mind 
that. Hain’t I tried to learn ye never 
to steal a gal from her own folks? 
That’s what I done fer your mammy— 
an’ look what come of it!” 

Fearne had wished he would hush, 
but there had been no way of silencing 
Zion on this one spbject. Till far in 
the night he had talked, and Fearne had 
listened. Truth to tell, the lad had had 
all a healthy boy’s indifference to mere 
girls, as girls. The promises his father 
had exacted in the course of, the 
harangue had come easy. It had been 


to the artist soul, struggling to express 
itself through form, sending the boy 
up to the rock house above his mother’s 
grave to model queer little figures in 
the stiff blue clay of the region, that 
June Stanley had appealed. 


Now that his father was dead, there 
was nobody to tell him to let the Stan- 
leys alone, but his own instinct still 
made him draw away from them, shun 
the widowed grandmother’s perfunc- 
tory overtures, and throw himself with 
a passion of creative energy into the 
work in the cave studio. Winters he 
lived in the big house—laired in it like 
a tramp who had broken a window 
and entered. All through the lush, 
green spring, the wonderful summer- 
time, when this mountain world swam 
in the blue dream of the skies, and the 
autumn that painted its slopes with a 
gorgeous tapestry, he camped beside 
Laurel and roamed, as wild as an or- 
phaned wolf cub. 

The mines over beyond. the moun- 
tains were still being operated by the 
company with which Zion had made 
his contract. Dividends that meant lit- 
tle to the boy were piling up in the 
bank. Lawyer Sneed, now his legal 
guardian, invested the funds in one 
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property and another, and remonstrated 
at Fearne’s way of life whenever the 
boy went over to the railroad town; so 
he went as seldom as possible. He 
gave up school. June Stanley had quit 
coming; she and Junius had lessons 
with the Episcopal rector now. 

There were times when Fearne went 
back to the village for companionship, 
getting together with the old gang and 
planning mischief the others would 
never have dreamed of. But between 
him and these village terrors there ex- 
isted only so much real intimacy as 
might be between the haughtiest of 
pirate captains and his crew. Young 
Junius Stanley was the only one among 
them that ever disputed Fearne’s su- 
premacy, or really challenged his at- 
tention as a human being. If they 
robbed the melon patch of a Stanley 
cousin, or rode his horses all night, 
Buck rebelled, and had to be put in his 
place. At such times Fearne always 
bargained “one of my kin for one of 
yours,” laughing in his sleeve at the 
secret knowledge that the only kin he 
knew of were very distant ones on his 
mother’s side—in short, Stanleys. 

They were not always at grips as to 
who should rule; these two were well 
suited to like each other. Fearne felt 
that it was due to some such liking, 
rather than to any feeling for the girl 
June or her grandmother, that he had 
never done the thing he longed to do— 
thrown a stone through the glass roof 
of that small greenhouse that adjoined 
the dining room of the Stanley place. 

Judge Stanley had left his family lit- 
tle but the big brick house on the 
corner, a place of dignity and elegance, 
as village ideals go, hallowed by time, 
deep-porched, its garden crowded with 
the half-tropical vegetation of the val- 
ley, standing well back from the street, 
that there might be more room for 
flowers. June and her grandmother 
often worked there, with shade hats 
tied*down to protect their delicate com- 
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plexions and gloves drawn over their 
lady hands. 

About a year after his father’s death 
Fearne saw them thus one day as he 
was passing a gap in the arbor-vite 
hedge. If she had continued to go to 
the village school, Fearne himself would 
probably have been making some ex- 
cuse to attend, so that he might study 
her profile bent above a lesson book. 
He stared greedily now, and found her 
eyes—curious, wondering, half re- 
sponsive—looking back at him from 
under the shadow of her wide hat brim. 
What possible attraction could there be, 
her grandmother would have asked, for 
such a girl as June in the tall, sun- 
burned, rough-handed wolf cub of a 
Sushares boy outside the hedge? 

Yet the next afternoon at about the 
same time Fearne walked confidently 
past the gap in the hedge and looked 
in as if the two of them had made a 
tryst. June was alone this time. Quite 
as if it had been a tryst indeed, she 
came toward the opening in the arbor 
vites. She carried a nestful of young 
birds. 

“Could you—please help me _ with 
them?” she appealed, without greeting 
or preamble. It was, perhaps, the sec- 
ond time in her life that she had spoken 
to him. 

“T’ll come in and see what you want,” 
he told her gruffly. 

He leaped the gate instead of open- 
ing it, and stood before her on the re- 
membered gravel walk, head dropped, 
staring at her from under his eyebrows, 
an almost menacing figure. 

At eighteen, he was already of a good 
man’s height, with an extraordinary 
breadth of shoulder and thinness of 
flank. In contrast to the usual loose- 
jointed village youth, Fearne was phys- 
ically imposing. But June went up to 
him with an air of unconscious familiar- 
ity. 

“Grandma’s away, 


” 


she explained. 
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“I found these poor little things on the 
grass. They'd fallen out of the nest.” 

She paused. She seemed to expect 
something. 

“Well?” prompted Fearne. 

“I took them in to Aunt Melinda. 
sut negroes are so cruel. Because the 
old bird never will feed them again 
after you’ve handled them, she said, 
‘Let the cat get them.’” 

“She was right. You ought to have 
left them where they were in the first 
place.” 

“But I didn’t. Now what shall I do? 
Aren’t you going to help me?” 

He was going to, of course, but for 
the moment he stood, unheeding, all his 
consciousness - concentrated upon _ the 
sense of vision, studying her quite im- 
personally. Then the insistent shriek- 


ing of the small brrds, palpitant, feath- 
ery purses, yellow-lined and incapable 
of being filled, plucked at his attention. 

“T could take ’em back with me up 
on Laurel,” he allowed rather grudg- 
“Maybe I could raise ’em for 


ingly. 
you.” 

“But I want them here,” the girl 
demurred. “They won’t do me any 
good away up there in a place where 
I’d never see them.” 

Fearne threw back his head and 
laughed a little, narrowing his eyes to 
enjoy her imperious femininity. He 
wore no hat—in itself a scandal to the 
village—and the thick, black hair rose 
vehement above his brown forehead, 
so that he looked like a wild man, or 
a wood god. 

“If your grandmother isn’t here, I'll 
stay a while an’ help you feed ’em,” he 
offered, in his lordly fashion. 

All the long, sunny afternoon—the 
grandmother and Junius away, the 
servant in the house careless what went 
on—Fearne stayed with June in the 
Stanley garden. Leaping the gate, he 
had entered a new world. June was 
no longer a child drawing back her 
skirts as he passed. Her wide-set eyes 
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held the dawning of a young girl’s 
dreams, such dreams as can never be 
told to the members of one’s household, 
visions that reach out after the untried, 
and are more easily voiced to the 
stranger. Toiling at his self-appointed 
task of worm gathering and grass- 
hopper catching with her help was for 
Fearne an awakening. 

When, within the first hour, they 
grew well acquainted, when they came 
—as was inevitable—to the exchange 
of secret thoughts never yet approached 
by any one else, the fusion of feeling, 
the identity of emotional experience, 
seemed to both young creatures a mir- 
acle. For the first time Fearne found 
some one who could understand and 
feel as he did about the making of that 
statue for the rock-house niche, some 
one who filled the need of a believer in 
his gift, a disciple, an advocate. 

“But I expect you'll have to go away 
and study before you can make it a real 
statue,” she suggested timidly. “I’m 
sure you've got the talent. And there 
are schools where they teach you to 
make statues and paint pictures.” 

Fearne was warily stalking a grass- 
hopper as she spoke. He caught the 
insect, stowed it in a tin tobacco box 
in his pocket, and, looking the other 
way, addressed himself to reply. 

“If the school’s anything like this 
one here, I ain’t got much use for it.” 

“Tt isn’t a bit like this.” June was a 
little impatient with him. “I knew a 
girl that went to the St. Louis Art 
School, and she said : 

“St. Louis?” interrupted Fearne. 
‘“That’s where we saw the statue!’ He 
captured another grasshopper. “This 
one’s a whopper,” he said, and added 
suddenly: “I might go there an’ look 
around.” 

When Fearne-climbed the hills in the 
twilight, he carried the nest with him, 
hidden under his jacket edge, and he 
had made a promise to feed and tend 
the young birds till June should come 
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up to see about them. How much of 
this promise was for the sake of luring 
her to the rock-house studio he did not 
attempt to understand. He was a born 
outlaw, with a big gift that seemed 
quite apart from himself. So far, his 
interest in June had always been con- 
cerned with the workings of that gift; 
but when, at the end of a week’s wait- 
ing, of chafing and fretting and antici- 
pafing, she came at last, something 
more primitive and powerful swept 
away for a time all thought of his work. 
He had been watching the trails 
daily, going through all moods from 
impatience to sullen anger. When 
she appeared, toiling up across the 
bowlders, flushed, anxious, picking her 
way in her thin-soled slippers, he gave 
her a rough greeting, and made as if 
to pass. 

“Where you going?” she asked, in 
dismay, looking about at the wild spot. 

“Down there.” He jerked a thumb 


toward the valley and the village. 


“But [ve just come up to see you.” 

“Can’t help it,’ he flung across his 
shoulder, descending, with an appear- 
ance of haste that somehow did not get 
him ahead very rapidly. 

“T think you might stay a few min- 
utes,” June called after him. “This is 
the very first time I could get away, 
and I want to see your little figures.” 

At that he wheeled and stood looking 
upward toward her, studying the poise 
of her head, the lines of a fine hand 
that trailed a broad-brimmed hat at 
her side. 

“T might go back for a little while,” 
he granted finally, and began climbing 
toward her. 

As he followed, or stepped beside her 
where the way was wide enough, he 
continued to study her with sidelong 
glances, pleased that her dress was 
simple instead of being fretted with 
foolish ornament, noting how her child- 
ish beauty was fashioning itself more 
and more to the statue’s likeness. 
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“Could we rest a minute? 
panted. 

For answer, he turned out at the low, 
square howlder upon which Zion had 
been used to keep his vigils. 

“Is that a grave?” June asked, in 
awe, looking at the grassy swell beyond. 

“Uh-huh! My mother’s buried there. 
That’s why I’m a-goin’ to put the image 
up in the rock house—for her.” 

“Oh!” June was gazing toward the 
empty niche, and his absent glance had 
roved to the valley outspread before 
them when he spoke again. 

“They died,” he said abruptly; and 
then, in answer to her bewildered look: 
“The little birds, you know.” 

“I’m sorry I bothered you with 
them,” she offered gently, and Fearne, 
unused to the courtesies of her class, 
felt the exquisiteness of such consid- 
eration. 

“Tt wasn’t any bother,” was his quick 
response. Then something hurried him 
into saying, “I’d do a lot more than 
that for you.” 

June turned and smiled at him. 

“T always knew you were good and 
kind.” 

“I’m not,” he denied, scared by her 
praise. “I was too rough an’ clumsy 
for the birds—it killed ’em. 1 don't 
think anybody, of your sort of folks, 
could put up with me.” 

June shook “her head, insisting : 

“Tt wasn’t you that killed the birds. 
I’m sure you were just as good and 
careful and gentle with them as you 
could be. «I don’t know what you mean 
by people of my sort not being able to 
put up with you. <I like you—and I 
want to see your work.” 

Silently, unable to speak, Fearne got 
up and led the way to his workshop, 
just then very full of crude statuettes. 
He was beginning to get something out 
of his modeling, and June’s wondering 
praise of his results had the poignant 
“sweetness of being somewhat deserved. 
He felt a strange tightening in his 


the girl 


‘ 
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throat when she took up a head he had 
attempted from memory of the figure 
his mother had-.seen. He glanced 
eagerly from the girl’s face to the face 
ef clay in her hands. 

“IT tried to copy that St. Louis 
statue,” he said, speaking abruptly, to 
cover his perturbation. “You’re a heap 
more like it than anythin’ I can make.” 

“Would you care to have me come 
up and sit for you?' That’s what they 
call it when you let anybody copy your 
face.” 

June looked at him anxiously, as one 
who asks a favor. 

“Would they let you?’ 
doubtfully, eagerly. 

“No,” said June. 
won't ask.” 


, 


he asked 


“Of course not. I 


Ill. 


It was the beginning of an intimacy 
intermitted from time to time only by 
the trouble June occasionally found in 
slipping away, never by the sullen out- 
bursts of temper on Fearne’s part 
that were inevitable under the circum- 
stances. 

The first day seemed likely to pass 
without anything of the kind. Fearne 
was so. glad to have the girl, and so 
afraid she might not come again, that 
he curbed the impatient dominance 
which would have led him to weary 
her out-at keeping motionless and mute. 
He asked wher every few moments, 
solicitously, if she was tired of it, and 
grew gloomier and gloomier at her 
careless replies. 

June, on her part, all unconscious, 
took full advantage of his permission, 
moving about the rock house to ex- 
amine everything there, asking endless 
questions, talking while he wanted to 
get the set of her silent lips. When 
at last she announced smilingly that it 
was time for her to go home, his in- 
adequate patience was chafed quite 
through. 

“You needn’t come any more,’ 


, 


he 
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sped her. “Nobody on’ earth could 
copy from you when you run all over 
the place, an’ talk every minute so they 
can’t hear themselves think.” 

She paused in the door of the rock 
house, dumfounded, but strangely 
without anger, questioning: 

“Why didn’t you tell me? 
done whatever you said.” 

Language receded from Fearne and 
left him muttering in his throat—a wild 
thing tamed, trying to make friends. 
He could only look at her. 

“I’m going to come again to-mor- 
row,” she decided for them both. “T’ll 
show you how still I can sit—for hours 
and hours. I won’t speak a_ word. 
Please let me come! I love to!” 

Fearne could have wept. 


I’d have 


He wished 
there had been some one at hand that 
he could fight. June looked at him and 
seemed a little abashed at the strength 
of the statement into which she had 
been betrayed. She turned and ran 
down the path. 

The wolf cub followed her, not with 
any intention of catching up, but with 
the humbled instinct of coming to heel. 
He went on past his own house, keep- 
ing her in sight almost to the edge of 
the village, where evening and her hos- 
tile world swallowed her up. 

When she came next, the matter was 
not mentioned between them. Grad- 
ually they found a ground of common 
interest beyond the one of the boy’s 
wish to model a face like hers, and her 
belief in his ability to do so. They 
talked together, in the intervals of 
work, with the infinite wisdom of ig- 
norance.. At this age none but world 
problems exist. Fearne’s theology was 
a purely negative one, consisting mainly 
of fierce revolt from all he had heard 
at revival meetings—to which he had 
gone for the purpose of breaking them 
up—or in the Sunday school he had 
reluctantly attended to get books. 
Outcast, under suspicion of every ill 
deed whose author the community could 
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not discover, he had found that worship 
was not incompatible with persecution, 
and it had left him somewhat cynical. 

“It makes me right sick to hear them 
exhorters talk so free about souls an’ 
bodies. So far as I’m concerned, there 
ain’t two of me—I was made all in one 
piece,” he announced. 

“Oh, you couldn’t be just a body 
without a soul, like the beasts of the 
fields,” June told him, with the look in 
her face he was striving so eagerly to 
put into his clay copy. “If you have 
to be just one, maybe you're all soul.” 

Fearne laughed at that—the big, 
strong, wild thing—shaking back his 
hair; but the laughter was bitter on his 
lips. He was ashamed. His past of 
boyish outlawry rolled itself behind 
him, with the desire to throw that stone 
through the greenhouse roof of the 
Stanley place as its culminating crime. 
In a sudden outburst of self-abasement, 
he told June. She nodded compre- 
hendingly. 


“IT know how you feel,” she agreed 


thoughtfully. “You’re used to being 
free. You hate the thought of those 
poor roses and lilies that grandmother’s 
got in her conservatory, with their souls 
all saved from the frost and snow. You 
want to break the glass roof and give 
them a chance at life.” 

She glanced at him, half shy, yet 
glowing. 

“You don’t know anythin’ about it,” 
Fearne told her roughly. “You don’t 
know anythin’ about me. I just wanted 
to break the roof for a meanness, like 
any other rowdy.” 

June’s incredulous look contradicted 
him. Neither of them quite followed 
out the figure that would have shown 
them how tike was the girl herself to a 
hothouse flower, and how the stone 
through the roof could bring, with its 
breath of frosty outdoor life, both 
freedom and death. 

It was strange that the secret com- 
panionship between this carefully kept 
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Boy and girl looked up, startled. On the ridge above them, his figure clearly outlined against the 
sky, stood Junius Stanley, a shotgun in the hollow of his arm. 


young creature, belonging to whatever 
of aristocracy the small community 
could put forth, and her hereditary 
enemy, a wolf cub, growing up in out- 
lawry, should have continued so long 
unchecked. Having begun with the 
orphaned birds in nesting time, it 
lasted intermittently all through the 
spring, and came to its fullest and 
sweetest with the blue dream of sum- 
mer, when the land of the sky lies per- 
fett in creation’s palm, shimmering in 
heat, pulsing and fluttering with furred 


and feathered life, ripening its harvest. 
It ended with the autumn, and by out- 
side, violent interference. Apparently 
there was nothing in the intimacy itself 
to destroy it from within. 

They learned each other, as two must 
—or rather June seemed to have known 
him from the first, in so far that he 
could not offend her—and day by day 
she came to understand his need, what 
it was that she could do for him. 
Fearne conquered, with some difficulty, 
a reasonable manner of intercourse 
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with a human being other than his 
father, whom he had served faithfully 
and loved as a duty, the schoolmaster 
whom he had hated and defied in much 
the same spirit, or the schoolmates 
whom he had dominated and despised. 
There were never any real clashes with 
June. He could not tyrannize over her, 
it seemed, because she divined his 
wishes, and complied. without being 
asked. 

There was one thing, however, in 
which she steadily urged him against 
his will—she was determined that he 
should go away somewhere to study his 
art. She continued to hold a serious 
attitude toward the matter, however 
much he jeered. 

“It’s like a minister, or a missionary,” 
she maintained. “You ought to go just 
the same as they ought. It’s your duty.” 

“Want to get shut of me?” he ban- 
tered, looking down and laughing. 

“You know better,” distressed, yet 
none the less persisting. “I'll miss you 
But you’d write to me— 
I'll write.” 

?” idly. 

I'll write every 
Just think how 
You'll come home a 
great sculptor like Michelangelo or 
Thorwaldsen. I'll stand back and say 
to myself, ‘That’s what I did!” 

“Bet you wouldn’t say it to anybody 
else!” he caught her up. “You'd be 
ashamed of me before folks, just the 
same.” 

It was intended to hurt. Fearne had 
all a boy’s clumsy cruelty, with some- 
thing added from the artist and from 
his personal disposition. 

“T shouldn’t! I’m not!” June flared, 
with one of her rare displays of temper. 
“T’d tell any one how much [ like you, 
only—if I do—I’ll never get to come 
here again, or speak to you any more.” 

They were down at the creek side. 
Fearne had just given a happy hour to 
the completion of the best head he had 


dreadfully. 

wouldn’t you? 
“Will you, for sure 
“Oh, Fearne, I will! 

week—if you'll go. 


proud Pll be! 
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yet made. It stood on a rock between 
them, and, as he talked, he was compar- 
ing it with his model, giving a touch 
here and there. The summer of their 
companionship was ended. To-day was 
the first of the open season for quail 
and mountain grouse. 

“Hello!” 

Boy and girl looked up, startled. On 
the ridge above them, his figure clearly 
outlined against the sky, stood Junius 
Stanley, a shotgun in the hollow of his 
arm. He had evidently just topped the 
rise, started down to the stream to get 
a drink, and halted at sight of them. 
Fearne’s glance passed him over negli- 
gently. 

“Howdy, Buck!” he returned, and 
went on with his work. 

3ut June had sprung up, with a cry, 
and the modeling must perforce cease. 
Junius came on slowly, crossing the 
creek, leaping from rock to rock, all his 
attention needed to keep his gun from 
a wetting. 

“What you doing here—with him?” 
he ejaculated, as his foot came to land. 

“None of your business,” put in 
Fearne promptly. 

“IT wasn’t speaking to you, Fearne 
Bushares!” shouted June’s twin, crim- 
soning with rage. 

“But I was speakin’ to you,” said 
Fearne coolly. ‘Go on an’ tend to your 
own business—if you’ve got any. We 
don’t want you.” 

That settled it. Junius looked about 
him. He saw the clay head. It spoke 
well for Fearne’s work that the por- 
trait was instantly recognized. How 
many sittings had gone to the making 
of that thing? His sister must have 
been for months sneaking out to secret 
meetings. “We’—it was intolerable! 

“Go home!” he exploded. “Walk 
yourself straight down that path and 
home—miss! Don’t you dare to look 
around !” 

Fearne had got slowly to his feet, and 
stood regarding his one-time companion 
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and rival with a sort of contemptuous 
good humor. He was used to bouts 
with Junius. He had always come off 
victor. 

“T reckon she doesn’t have to go just 
because you tell her to,” he suggested. 
And June took heart from his support 
to put in: 

“TI won't leave if you boys are going 
to quarrel.” 

“You'll go—or I'll tell grandmother 
where I caught you, and who you were 
talking to,” Junius informed her. “It’s 
none of your affair whether Fearne 
Bushares and I quarrel or not.” 

“It-won’t be the first time,” grinned 
Fearne. “I’ve always licked him.” 

Junius’ attempt at a look of cold 
scorn was not a marked success. 

“The sooner you go, the sooner we'll 
get this thing settled,” he told his sister. 

“He’s right—you go on,” Fearne put 
in unexpectedly. 

She stood a moment, looking from 
one to the other; then turned and went, 
slowly at first, quickening to a run, till 
she was out of sight between the trees. 
And the two young males faced each 
other, swelling with that lust of con- 
tentiousness that belongs to their years 
and their sex. 

“What do you mean by tolling my 
sister off up here in the woods with 
you?” demanded Junius, as an opening. 

“T never. She came of herself,” re- 
torted Fearne, and knew not what 
ancient law of the gentleman he had 
broken in boasting, as a natural man, 
of the favor his lady had shown him. 

“You lie!” Junius sprang at him. 

“You'll have to eat that—an’ some 
more!” panted Fearne, evading his rush 
and seeking the vantage of higher 
ground. 

“Well, you haven’t got any right to 
make an image of her,” Junius cried, 
looking at the head of clay on the 
bowlder beside the stream. He caught 
up the gun, whirled it aloft, and 
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brought the butt down, flattening the 
lump out of shape. 

Fearne’s cry of fury hada ring of 
anguish in it. To him the deed was 
like murder. It was as if the blow had 
taken life. They clinched now, rolling 
over and over on the turf, two limber 
young forms fairly well matched, 
wrestling and punishing each other, 
without much regard for the civilized 
rules of such contests. 


IV. 

The fight on the mountainside ended 
in a broken collar bone for Junius 
Stanley. Its further-reaching conse- 
quence was that the village slowly 
awoke to the knowledge that Fearne 
Bushares was gone. All the windows 
of the big, clapboarded house were 
planked up now. The boy had tramped 
over to Garyville and Lawyer Sneed, 
with a demand for funds sufficient to 
take him to an art school at St. Louis 
and keep him there “a while.” 

Sneed took up the matter with vigor, 
wrote to a colleague in the Missouri 
city, got a prospectus of the school, en- 
gaged proper quarters for the boy, and 
arranged for the paying over to him of 
an allowance that they both thought 
munificent. 

“T hope you'll take the three years’ 
course of study there,” the lawyer said, 
as he was seeing Fearne off. “You 
can well afford it—well afford it. 
You'll be a rich man some day—with- 
out turning over. your hand. There’s 
no reason why you shouldn’t pursue 
the fine arts—the fine arts.” He said 
it with the old-time Southern. gentle- 
man’s appreciation. 

“T’ll see how I like it,” said Fearne 
noncommittally. “I reckon I'll stay 
there a spell.” 

He was already suffering from the 
pangs of anticipatory nostalgia, still a 
little heartsick whenever he thought of 
June and the stolen sittings in the rock 
house or by the creek side. 
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3ut in such a nature the artist al- 
ways lies in wait to strangle and stamp 
out the mere man. Once in a school 
where all were teaching, studying, prac- 
ticing those arts which, up to this time, 
he had almost felt he was evolving for 
himself, where all were worshiping at 
one shrine, the life back there in the 
Unakas, with Laurel Creek cutting its 
gorge down from the falls through 
Chestnut Ridge past his dwelling, the 
going to school at Bledsoe, Buck Stan- 
ley and the feud, even work in the rock 
house and June, seemed to drop into an 
abyss, leaving him face to face with 
the stark problem of his calling. These 
laid hold upon his spirit. There was no 
longer a question of staying “‘a spell.” 
He was to wrestle with these for what- 
ever time. 

Once or twice, in the first days when 
he was getting settled and had not fully 
entered. the atmosphere of new work, 
he thought of what June had said about 
their writing to each other. But he 
had no idea how to begin such a cor- 
respondence, and, indeed, little wish for 
it. He let the matter go, forgot it, 
along with everything else in his past— 
everything that did not concern his art. 
Only where memory of June was bound 
up with that did he carry her into the 
present with him. 

On the human side, there was as lit- 
tle companionship for hint at the art 
school as there had been at the village 
academy. He did not hate these 
teachers. He found, however, no inti- 
macy of friendship with any of them. 
Among his fellow students he was at- 
tracted, when the mood was on him, 
by some of the wilder spirits, and went 
about with them for a while “seeing 
life.” 

The city was dance mad. 


A light- 
stepping mountaineer, alive and con- 
scious in all his muscles, takes to danc- 


ing as a swallow to the air. In the 
places his companions frequented, 
Fearne gained swift preéminence for 
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grace, daring, and endurance in the 
new steps. Indeed, he was making 
quite a name for himself when he 
found that such diversions cut into his 
work, both as to quantity and quality. 
He dropped his gay circle abruptly and 
most ungraciously. 

After that came a season when he 
went to studio teas at the houses of the 
professors and of one or two post- 
graduates to whom they introduced 
him. The art jargon was stupid to 
him; the people unreal. He found, be- 
neath the laboriously artistic frocks, no 
woman that spoke to the man in him, 
and he was too arrogant to see .what 
there might have been for him in asso- 
ciation with the young painters and 
sculptors who forgathered at such 
functions. ‘There was nobody here to 
interpret between him and life. Those 
for whom he might have cared were 
busy with their own work. He flung 
away from it all, hastily, definitely. 
Life came to mean to him his dingy city 
boarding house ; the public library; the 
sidewalks and streets between it” and 
the art school; the big, ugly, drab- 
walled sculpture room, with its gray 
casts of the Elgin marbles, gaunt, stark, 
cold—divinely beautiful and responsive 
to him. 

At the end of two years he had only 
three or four acquaintances in the city 
young fellow who had _ recom- 
mended a tailor to him, and who 
dragged him around to the shop to 
leave measurements for a suit that he 
never went to try on and finally paid 
for without taking away; a professor 
who had intermittently invited him to 
dinner; the woman with whom he 
boarded, who said he was “crazier than 
most o’ them art students, even,” but 
who liked him well enough. 

The agonies of those first years at the 
school, where the self-taught was con- 
fronted by method, the lawless came up 
against law, left a deep, broad mark on 
the artist. He made a painful pupil, 


<= 
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for he fought each new proposition to a 
finish. Vacations meant -nothing to 
him. He sweltered through the .sum- 
mer classes, and carried.a key over holi- 
days. At the opening of his third year, 
when all that had gone before his life 
in St. Louis had receded to a dim back- 
ground, he began to feel himself ready 
to begin on that monument the doing 
of which had been his reason for com- 
ing to an art school at all. 

The third-year pupils were all at 
work on graduation pieces for the final 
exhibition ; after perfunctory consulta- 
tion with his master, Fearne set up the 
frame for his statue. 

He chose something slightly above 
life size, that the rough niche in the 
bluff might not dwarf it, and he fol- 
lowed the best that memory brought 
him of the image he and his mother had 
wondered at in the gray dawn of that 
long-ago morning. 

The figure, as he worked it out, could 
scarcely have been intended for a Ma- 
donna, though that was what most of 


the people at the art school called it. 
Rather it might have represented Mem- 


ory or Faith—something Greek and 
sylvan, or Catholic and saintly. The 
face had not the grand, immobile 
breadth of the Greek goddess. Yet, 
like the great Venus, the figure had a 
slightly bending, meditative attitude. 
The straight, simple garment, with its 
one looping band above the hips, was 
the peplos of ancient days, because the 
statue Mary Bushares had seen had 
been so clothed. This garment fell 
from the pearly smoothness of the 
shoulders in a cataract of fine, swift 
wrinkles; over the gracious woman 
form it flowed, shattering into a 
crumpled, foamy chaos around the feet. 
In the poise of the head, with its sim- 
ple arrangement of the hair, was an in- 
describably winning gentleness. Fearne 
well knew whose head it was that 
turned just so when she answered your 
harshness kindly. The statue’s right 
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hand was raised, the palm turned 
toward the breast, the other drooped at 
the side as a girl’s hand used to swing, 
trailing a broad-brimmed hat.  Inevi- 
tably he was making of it the best por- 
trait he could of June Stanley at sixteen. 

When he turned to the undertaking, 
even before tool and clay were in con- 
tact, the old life in the Tennessee 
mountains began to come back to him: 
In dreams at night, between sleeping 
and waking of a. morning, he would 
hear again the tinkle of the falls, the 
contralto of the rushing creek below, 
the drumming of a woodpecker in the 
grove. 

At such times, the memory of June’s 
face would be so perfect that it was 
like having her sit again—‘for hours 
and hours, without moving,” as she had 
said she would, as she had sat for him 
many a time. 

Soon the work possessed and tor- 
tured him with the strong grip that 
every vital, creative expression has. 
Other students might draw the wet 
cloth over their clay at quitting time, 
glad of a respite; it was not Fearne’s 
masters who set his task. Given per- 
mission to remain after hours, he would 
toil, unfed, the .grumbling janitor 
knocking a reproachful broom against 
his shins. He would see the night 
and out—to stumble home 
at last in the dawn, sick with despair, 
or so elated at the successful working 
out of some detail that he could not 
know hunger or weariness of the flesh. 

Even in the early stages of the clay, 
his statue attracted the attention of 
everybody in the art school. He began 
to have praise that irritated him where 
he considered it undeserved, and sug- 
gestions that moved him not at all. No- 
body about him could know his work 
or intentions, any more than they knew 
him. When he got his model where it 
was possible to set to work putting it 
into marble—he was doing part of the 
chiseling himself—they talked of the 


classes in 
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Fearne well knew whose head it was that turned just so when she 
answered your harshness kindly. 


exhibition. Those who were, from 
poverty, exhibiting their work in the 
clay envied his power of wealth; it was 
his first sound understanding of what 
money might mean to him. 

He got some lionizing at the com- 
mencement receptions, which he was 
human enough to like. It pleased him 
to see a group around his statue, and 
to know that he was regarded as a 
coming man. Yet, when his instructors 
urged study abroad, he answered them 
negatively or noncommittally. He must 
get back to Bledsoe to set the statue 


— for 


in place over his moth- 
er’s grave; so much 
was __ sure. Beyond 
that, he made _ no 
plans. His rush of 
creative energy to put 
forth this first large 
piece of work had left 
him in an eddy, a 
stretch of backwater. 
He was not sure that 
he wanted ever to be 
out in the current. If 
he felt some tendency 
to take up life in the 
spot where he _ had 
beén born and reared, 
it seemed to be only 
the homing instinct of 
the animal in him. 

He never admitted 
to himself a wish to 
see June Stanley 
again; yet something 
powerful, and 
by him unnamed, 
drew him’ back to 
the neighborhood of 
Bledsoe, something 
stronger than home- 
sickness, for you can 
scarcely be homesick 
a grave and a 
planked-up house that 
was never a home to 
you. In all of Bledsoe 
and its environment, June Stanley was 
the one being he might have called 
friend, and surely he could not be 
homesick for a girl who belonged to 
his natural enemies, who was the one 
out of all the world he was vowed to 
avoid. 

He had learned to dress better, and 
did so when he thought about it. When 
his work absorbed all his perceptions, 
he went back to the boy in ragged 
jeans; only now it was a clay-smeared 
velveteen blouse. 

He- wrote from St. Louis to have a 
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practicable road made from his house 
to Laurel Falls. Mr. Sneed was out 
of health and had gone to Virginia, but 
the junior partner, Barton, attended to 
the matter, spending a good deal for the 
steep, crooked trail, since Fearne had a 
great balance in the bank, and his order 
for the road had been indefinite con- 
cerning expense. This bit of highway 
lay all within the Bushares possessions 
—now considerably more than the orig- 
inal thousand acres of land—and it was 
proper that Bushares money should 
build it rather than that any applica- 
tion should be made to the funds of a 
lean and hungry county. 

Fearne brought the statue in a great 
box, like a man bringing home his dead. 
It had ‘to be hauled over the mountains 
with oxen, and the men fetched a tackle 
and falls to raise it to its place. At the 


threshold of the nichelike chamber in 
the rock house, they had placed a block 
of stone, carefully squared and fitted 
cunningly into the cloven floor; on this 


the statue was to stand. Fearne, open- 
ing the box that contained it, while his 
helpers looked on, stolid, incurious, felt 
a thrill of anxiety as to its harmony 
with the environment. True, he had 
done no stroke without the gulch, the 
rock house, the abrupt descent of the 
bluff before his mind; and he had re- 
fused other model for it than his mem- 
ory gave him. Freed from its wrap- 
pings of straw and set up, the figure 
gleamed white among the foliage. 
The men fixed their ropes to it, swung 
it aloft, and settled it in place, with 
more concern for their task than in- 
terest in what they were working over. 
One old fellow, who must have known 
Zion in his boyhood, delayed to praise. 

“Well, I swan!” he said, when the 
wonder was first uncovered to him. 
“An’ you made that all by yourself— 
jest chipped it out of a white rock? 
Well, I swan! I been a stone mason 
sence I was twenty, an’ I couldn’t ’a’ 
done the job to save my neck.” 
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“Nor nobody else hereabouts,” an- 
other agreed, now that his attention was 
directed to the work. “They ain’t 
nothin’ like it in these here mountings. * 
Them two little lambs a-layin’ on-the 
footstone of the Huffaker twins’ grave 
down in the cemetery ain’t a splinter 
to this. Yit folks come as much as 
ten miles to see them. Looks like you 
ought to put this up whar the public 
could git a chance at it.” 

Fearne made no reply. He devoted 
himself to short, sharp orders which 
got the figure safely placed on its pedes- 
tal, paid the men more than they had 
expected, and listened to them as they 
went clinking and jangling down the 
glen with their oxen, glad to be rid 
of them. He did not intend to stay 
at the Bledsoe hotel. 

He had come past his own house 
without entering. If he chose, he could 
turn the key in that long-disused lock 
and occupy its empty rooms for a time. 
But his present desire was to camp once 
more by the creek. He even thought it 
possible that he might again attempt 
work in the cave studio. Every spot 
he glanced toward spoke to him of 
June. / 

He looked up at the statue, the work 
of his hands, set to watch above Mary 
Bushares’ low, green bed. His gaze 
moved down to his hands, strong, 
brown, skilled. He had kept his prom- 
ise; the thing was done, and placed 
where he had told his mother he would 
place it. 

He sighed and turned away from it, 
throwing into a pile some fragmtents of 
the box that had contained the wonder, 
thrusting straw under them, applying a 
match, and seeking in his camp kit for 
prosaic frying pan and bacon. 

Laurel Gulch was always filled with 
pleasant noises—sounds of water and 
of wind, bird notes in their season, the 
hum of winged honey lovers, the chal- 
lenge of wild courages alert, the ad- 
monition of forest mother creatures to 
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their young. With the advent of each 
season, it was as if a great vessel, 
brimmed with freshness—the warmth 
®i plenty, or the wealth of ripening— 
had been overturned somewhere at the 
headwaters, so that its contents came 
flooding down to fill the ravine and 
spill over into the hills beyond. In 
winter it was sometimes fire that came 
thus, licking hungrily at the roots of 
great oaks and pines, reddening the sun 
with acrid wood smoke; eating clear, 
as it went, all that the other seasons 
had left behind.. And when the snows 
descended, pine and hemlock stood eut 
darkly from soft featherings of white- 
laden, brown and gray treetops. At the 
year’s noon, deeps on deeps of living 
green extended down and down, hollow 
bowls of shadow, each burying the next 
below it. And at the very bottom 
flowed Laurel Creek, a hidden voice 
under a tremulous and fragrant world 
of leaves; an impetuous stream, flash- 
ing white among its bowlders or still- 
ing and darkening in pools between, 
such as in an older land might have 
been called a river. 

Fearne’s camp was primitive, yet he 
had brought back from the city all a 
sculptor’s paraphernalia, and _— such 
modern luxuries as had taken his per- 
sonal fancy. Anything he wanted, and 
much more than he had ever thought 
of wanting, was within his means. He 
chose to live alone and cook for him- 
self. 

The statue, in its niche above, like a 
saint in a cathedral, looked down at 
him. In his last days old Zion had tried 
to see, with his son’s eyes, that statue 
there in place. He had not been an 
imaginative man; only the _ Ithuriel 
spear of love could have touched him 
to picture that figure with its face 
down-bent, smiling at the dark, rush- 
ing tide of Laurel Creek. Yet Fearne 
felt that the statue was as much an ex- 
pression of his father’s devotion as’ of 
his own. 
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The red, shaken light of the camp 
fire warmed it to life and movement. 
The head turned; the smile was for 
him. It was June. Back here in June’s 


world, the tender magic of her was 
He began to justify him- 


everywhere. 
self before it. 

She had told him to go away and 
study—that was why he had gone. 
Yes—and it just about gave her folks 
a good chance to turn her against him. 
Why had he never written to her in all 
these years? The question scared him 
so that he shifted it: Why had she not 
written to him? It would have been 
only kind of her. 

He straightened up from his bacon 
frying and stared. He was, indeed, 
back. in June’s world—the three. years 
between it and this night were as if 
they had not been! A magic older than 
time troubled the dark, brooded in the 
black dome, flowed lustrous from the 
high, white stars that overlord the 
earth, and trembled in the aspiring rush 
of hot, red sparks from his fire that 
went up to them. June—June—June! 
The idea of her stood suddenly forth 
from the inchoate mass of impulses 
that had brought him so far. He would 
see her again. Yes, of course he would 
see her again. Was that anything to 
break his .sleep, or to trouble his 
dreams? 

V. e 

Morning brought some change and 
little difference. He waked at sunup. 
Lying in the tent door, wrapped in his 
blanket, he looked up at the marble 
smile of his statue, played upon by 
glimmering disks of light reflected from 
the moving water below. Joy pervaded 
all his being as he realized that the 
work was good and in singular har- 
mony with its surroundings. For a 
time this sufficed. All through his dip 
in the creek pool and his breakfast get- 
ting and eating, the feeling reverberated 
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in his heart like a deep, true-pitched 
chord of music. 

As the sun climbed the heavens, he 
grew restless, but curbed his vagrant 
impulses and went on unpacking and 
placing his belongings. At ten o'clock 
he turned from a pedestal he was set- 
ting up and leveling preparatory to get- 
ting to work, threw down his tools, and 
walked away up the ridge, going as 
straight as a hungry man toward din- 
ner to the place where he could get a 
good view of the village and the Stanley 
home. ' 

He stood there a good while, staring 
and thinking things over. He was curi- 
ously unchanged by his three years in 
the city. But wolf cub and outlaw as 
he might still be, he could, if he would, 
bid June Stanley climb the path to the 
falls. He had little doubt of seeing her 
confronted by his statue. And it sud- 
denly tingled pleasantly in his blood 
that her praise would be worth having. 

He went back to camp and a thought- 
ful noon lunch. That afternoon he 


walked down to Bledsoe and went past 
the gap in the arbor-vite hedge twice 


very slowly. There was nobody in the 
garden. The second time he met 
Junius coming out of the gate. Young 
Stanley looked him over coldly for a 
moment, hesitated—taking in his height 
and bearing, his savage pride of eye 
and lip, trailing a glance down the clay- 
smeared corduroy of the young sculp- 
tor’s ordinary wear—and turned away 
with a mutter of greeting and a nod 
that, for slightness, matched Fearne’s 
own. 

Ashton Sears, one of the old gang, 
found Fearne later at the post office, 
and was inclined to be effusive. His 
father owned the one sizable store in 
Bledsoe; he had developed the sales- 
man’s manner, and saw no reason why. 
he might not make a profitable customer 
of Bushares. He offended by the 
presentation of circulars advertising a 
clothing company. 
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Preshy Broyles, the postmaster’s 
daughter, portentously dressed up and 
elaborately coiffured, offered him some 
reminiscences of their school days to- 
gether, along with his mail. She of- 
fended by not being June Stanley. He 
would none of them. Work was what 
he wanted. He went back to his camp 
and set blocks and wires for a figure. 
It shaped itself under his fingers, with- 
out much volition of his own, to a little 
beggar Love—a _ wheedling, coaxing 
rogue with pursed lips and cupped, 
asking hands. 

In the days that followed, he worked 
hard, if intermittently. Twilight nearly 
always found him climbing the ridge to 
look down at Bledsoe in the valley and 
get the last gleam of sun on the con- 
servatory roof at the Stanley house. 
One day, after he had gone again to the 
village, lingered in front of June’s 
home, and failed to see het, he came 
back to work and winged his clay Love 
with bat’s wings, twisting the curls 
on its round temples to budding horns. 

It was vain. The cupped hands and 
puckered mouth still pleaded. After 
that he kept to his own land for 
weeks; dividing his time between the 
house, where carpenters were making a 
sculptor’s studio of the foreroom, and 
his camp. 

He had bought a young horse, which 
he stabled temporarily in the open and 
rode without a saddle, pushing his ex- 
cursions far up into the heart of the 
mountains, when the unruly spirit with 
which he wrestled punished him too 
fiercely. His work did not prosper; 
things he started seemed poor and com- 
monplace. The little Love, or faun, or 
devil defied him, making itself into 
forms he did not choose, begging, with 
its cupped, empty hands, for something 
he would not give. 

If, on his excursions to the village, 
one or another of the young people 
made advances toward a better under- 
standing, Fearne either failed to see or 
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declined them. Presh Broyles, the 
most pertinacious of these, still de- 
tained him as long as she could when- 
ever she gave him his bundle of maga- 
zines and art reviews. 

“You oughta come down some time 
when we have a dance,” she offered at 
the recluse. 

“IT can’t dance,” 
shortly. 

“T’d teach you,” the girl called after 
him, refusing to be put off. “We have 
a dance in the big room at the court- 
house ‘most every evening. Please 
come !” 

Heaven knows it was not red- 
cheeked, smirking Presh Broyles who 
troubled Fearne’s pulses and broke his 
sleep; yet her invitation haunted him. 
Would June be at those courthouse 
dances? One night when the moon 
was near its full, he made up his mind 
that he would catch his horse, ride 
down, and look through the windows 
and settle the thing. He needn’t go in 
if he didn’t care to. 


Fearne returned 


There was time, picking a slow way 
under the dapple of light and shade 
that came from a moon shining through 
leafage, for Fearpe to reflect that he 
was not dressed for a ball, had such re- 


flections been possible to him. They 
were not. He was entirely preoccupied 
with his own emotions, an inchoate, 
powerful attraction which he _ inter- 
preted as a desire to see whether he had 
been successful with his statue portrait 
of June Stanley. Before the eye of his 
imagination spread the lighted room— 
that big chamber of justice where Judge 
Junius Stanley had taken his own life. 
Fearne had looked in at the windows on 
social gatherings there in his childhood. 
There would be flags on the wall and 
evergreen wreaths. The girls would 
have their best dresses on, and the boys 
would all be wearing coats. 

He swung his big shoulders under 
his flannel shirt with a silent laugh. If 
he went in at all—if he chose to go in 
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after spying on them through the win- 
dow—they could take him as they found 
him or not take him at all, as they had 
formerly done. He was a willing out- 
cast, a resolute alien. 

He did not tie his horse at the edge 
of town, as had been his custom, but 
rode ‘boldly into the square. Something 
in the sight of the lighted homes he 
passed—vine-wreathed cottages and vil- 
lagé houses standing back from the 
street in their grassy yards, an indefinite 
front path leading from the gate to 
the door—made him homesick for that 
which he had never had. 

Groups of young people were going 
along the plank sidewalk to the court- 
house, girls with white scarfs over their 
heads and light dresses held up above 
slippered feet. Because it all seemed 
so happy and friendly and welcoming, 
and Fearne knew that it was not for 
him, his face twisted in the darkness. 
Since he would not grieve about it, he 
sneered, 

There were numerous horses and 
vehicles tied at the rail in the square, 
quite as many as there would have been 
on. court days. Fearne put his colt, 
Selim, at the end of the line; the 
creature was as wild as his master, as 
averse to town doings, and liable to 
break away. Also, the young fellow 
remembered that favorite trick of the 
village rowdy—one he had often in- 
stigated himself—of turning loose the 
horses of the dancers while the owners 
were taking their pleasures elsewhere. 

He waited till the last couples had 
gone in, then approached the French 
windows of the building, which gave 
upon a tall, pillared, pseudo-classic 
porch. Nobody was about. He stepped 
softly to a casement and looked through. 

The long room was just as he had 
thought it would be. The decorations 
included some wilting dogwood and 
the purple racemes of the Judas tree. 
Fearne glanced angrily at_ these. 
Hadn’t the fools blossoms enough with- 
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out robbing the woods of these shy, 
wild things that could only wilt and 
die in the heat and glare?. His eye 
sought out the very spot upon which 
Judge Stanley had fallen when the pis- 
tol had done its work. He imagined he 
could discern a faint, dusky stain on 
the plank floor there. In the pulpitlike 
erection that was the judge’s stand, 
three negroes fiddled, with grotesque 
waggings of woolly heads; the plead- 
ing strains of a revival hymn thrown 
into waltz time came out to Fearne and 
lifted his lip again in that smile which 
was a sneer. 

Yield not to temptation, for yieldipg is sin. 
Each vie’try will aid you some other to win. 


They had been singing that once at 
a meeting Fearne had helped to break 
up. He could remember the droning 
whine of the choir, the ejeculations of 
the exhorter, the wailing of a girl at 
the mourners’ bench—and now they 
were fiddling the tune to dance to! 
Contempt fell cool on any eagerness he 
might have felt. He would stay where 
he was and watch a while, then ride 
back under the branches to a place that 
was fit for a man to draw breath in. 

In the three years of his absence from 
Bledsoe there had been a good many 
changes. Judge Stanley’s widow was 
dead. Mrs. Delia Carter, a distant 
cousin, kept house for the twin brother 
and sister. They lived in what their 
neighbors considered almost immodest 
luxury. Junius, barely twenty-one, was 
at the head of a prosperous coal com- 
pany that was sinking a shaft on the 
tract adjoining Fearne’s rich mines 
above Garyville. He gave himself the 
airs of a financier. Others in the vil- 
lage had advanced in their ideas, as 
well. None of the girls dancing in 
there was content tp wear only a best 
dress, even though the neck of it were 
“turned down,” an earlier device for 
achieving grande tenue. The lasses he 
had known at the village school were 
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all in summer silks and shadow laces, 
puffed, flounced, much betrimmed. To 
Fearne’s eye, they had still a preference 
for too much ornament—beads, shells, 
feathers. He likened them to a bunch 
of silly squaws. 

Of the young men, Junius Stanley 
was the only one who made any attempt 
at evening dress, and he got no farther 
than a black Prince Albert and a white 
tie. But there was one female figure 
that dominated all the others, a well- 
built, cleverly corseted figure whose 
gown was cut so low that Bledsoe so- 
ciety was evidently thrown into a tur- 
moil whenever it glanced her way. A 
tight, deeply slashed skirt showed a fan 
of pleated chiffon, and _ continually 
promised—or threatened—more strik- 
ing revelations. The young sculptor 
from the woods looked with disfavor 
at the over-slender waist, the undue 
breadth of hip and shoulder.” The lack 
of fluctuation in the color of the bloom- 
ing cheek above these did not escape 
him. 

“Paint!” he muttered. 
women are!” 

His eye had not yet found the thing 
his spirit desired. He was turning 
away from the window when the fid- 
dlers struck up a new tune, and couples 
began to take their places for an old- 
fashioned quadrille. Junius was lead- 
ing out the lady of the low gown, but 
it was not she who stayed Fearne’s 
footsteps and set the breath catching 
in his throat.” A girl in a soft, whité 
frock, belted high and falling to her feet 
in tiny folds—except for the slight 
looping of a band about the hips— 
showed him how complete a portrait 
of June Stanley his statue was. 

All at once it seemed to him that 
there was nobody in the lighted room 
but June. The music played for her, 
for her the garlands and flags were on 
the wall—for her and for him. He was 
lifted near to the power where he had 
but to go and claim her. 


“What idiots 
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She came down the room on the arm 
of sandy-haired Ashton Sears. They 
were about to take their places in the 
quadrille when the man from the woods 
pushed open the window and stepped 
inside. Preshy Broyles, sitting on a 
bench by the wall, jumped up and ran to 
him, with effusive welcome, throwing 
the dancers out as she crossed the room. 
- “I’m awfully glad you came!” she 
gushed. “I was so afraid you 
wouldn’t !” 

“Will you dance with me?” Fearne 
asked suddenly, almost fiercely. 

June had not looked his way, though 
it seemed that everybody else was star- 
ing at his flannel shirt and corduroys. 

Preshy accepted him thankfully. He 
crooked his arm in the way that had 
been elegant ten years ago; she slipped 
her hand into it, and he swung her to 
position in the nearest set. Junius 
Stanley and his partner were just tak- 
ing the same place. 

“Hold on!” the young financier cried. 
“You can’t dance here. This set’s 
full already. Oh—hello! It’s you, 
Bushares. I’m sorry—but the set’s 
full.” 

The music went on. The two other 
sets on the floor saluted partners. 
Fearne stood his ground, grasping 
Preshy’s reluctant hand, holding her in 
place beside him. June, with Ashton 
Sears, stood near by, waiting to dance, 
but at her he never looked. 

“Let’s sit down and wait for the next 
one,” Presh begged, in an urgent whis- 
per. “Junius is floor manager.” 

“Are you floor manager?” demanded 
Fearne of the young fellow who con- 
fronted him, as they had confronted 
each other many times in years past. 

Junius nodded impatiently. 

“Well, then, it’s your business to see 
that everybody that wants to dance has 
a chance to,” Fearne suggested, with 
that latent fierceness of his which al- 
ways had a tinge of humor. 

“T don’t want to—now!” protested 


Preshy, pulling free and_ retreating. 
Junius Stanley was the most admired 
beau of Bledsoe; she was in a panic at 
the thought of offending him. 

“Well, I certainly want to dance,” put 
in the young lady of the low gown. 
“He’s right, Junius. You haven’t any 
business dancing when you're floor 
manager.” She drew her hand in its 
long white glove from Junius’ arm, 
swept close, and tucked it confidently 
into the crooked elbow that Preshy’s 
defection had left vacant. 

The long, bright room, with its music 
and moving figures, made a good set- 
ting for Fearne’s new partner. She“ 
looked saucily from one young man to 
the other. 

“You may present him, Junius,” she 
suggested, “if you want to be formal. 
Hurry up!” 

‘It’s This is Fearne Bushares,” 
Junius rapped out bluntly. “Bushares, 
Miss Mary Lou Bland, of Nashville.” 

“Oo-oh!” Fearne’s partner leaned 
around to look up into his face. “I’ve 
heard of you before, Mr. Fearne 
Bushares.” 

He thought she was alluding to his 
work, and was so far placated. Seen 
closer, she was young, too, and very 
pretty. 

“Well, Buck,” he addressed the floor 
manager, in the tone of one dismissing 
a servant, “are you going to stand there 
all night? You're apt to get stepped on 
if you do.” 

Stanley backed away; the set formed 
and took up the dance at the point 
where partners were swung. 

“You make me feel like Little Red 
Ridinghood when the wolf was about to 
eat her up, staring at me that way,” 
Miss Bland told him, as they whirled. 

“A wolf?” echoed Fearne. “I expect 
that’s about what these folks around 
here call me.” 

As he spoke to her, danced with her, 
he was intensely conscious of June, 
scarce three paces away. The figures 
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would bring her to him. He would 
hold her hand. Yet it was a pitiful 
comedown from the moment when he 
had pushed through the window to go 
to her—and found—this! He began to 
be angry. Being wounded, he wanted 
to hurt somebody. 

Mary Bland left his side to swing 
with the man on the corner. He swung 
the girl next him. It was June. 

There was a whispered greeting; her 
fingers lay cold and trembling in his 
palm. The contact of her hands, the 
nearness of her person, worked a swift 
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Lverybody was ragging—or trying to rag. 


change in Fearne. Why wouldn’t she 
look at him? He came back to Mary 
Bland ready for any recklessness. 

“T like wolves,” the Nashville girl 
told him saucily. - “I think they’re in- 
teresting.” 

He had a moment of readjustment 
to get back to where he could under- 
stand her remark. Then he answered it: 

“T expect the wolves would like you 
—just as they liked Red Ridinghood !” 

Fearne danced on through the set 
smoothly enough. Every time he faced 
June, he looked more defiant, and fan- 
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cied that her averted eyes held greater 
reproach. Well—what did she want? 
He had gone at her bidding. Now he 
was back—and it seemed she didn't like 
him. There kept rising in him, swell- 
ing, pushing him toward any demonstra- 
tion, a vast, formless rage—a fury at 
himself for being what he was, at June 
for dressing herself in the gown of his 
statue and going to a dance, at life and 
the framing of things. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked her 
bluntly, the next time the dance made 
them momentary partners. 

“Nothing.” 

There was only time for so much, 
and the one word so irritated Fearne 
that when the quadrille was over, he 
led his partner to a seat, turning his 
back on the entire ballroom, setting his 
broad shoulders between her and every- 
body else, ignoring them, putting them 
out of his world. 

“It’s so funny here,” she whispered, 
pretending to peer around him, “They 
really think that this is a ball.” 

“Isn’t it?” inquired Fearne. ‘You 
see, I know less than any of them. 
Probably I’d call it a shindig or a hoe- 
down.” 

His haughty gaze traveled over the 
room, cheapening everything. Was 
June never going to make any move 
in his direction ? 

“You can’t fool me.” Mary Bland 
leaned back to'look into his face, with 
her usual trick of eyes and _ voice. 
“You don’t talk like these folks. You 
weren't brought up in Bledsoe.” 

Fearne laughed so long and loudly at 
that that he attracted everybody’s at- 
tention. 

“You’re right. I wasn’t brought up 
in Bledsoe,” he agreed. “I’ve lived 
most of my life in a cave—if you must 
know. These folks have about as much 
liking and respect for me as they have 
for the devil.” 

“A cave man?” laughed Mary Bland. 
“You look it!” 


“Would you rather not dance with 
me again?” 

Fearne was on his feet instantly, 
ready to go. The fiddlers had begun 
on a two-step. 

“Do you rag?” 

The girl laughed up at him, holding 
his sleeve to be sure of detaining him. 

“Sure!” rather grimly. ‘“That’s the 
cave man’s dance.” 

Mary Bland sprang to the call. Two 
slim hands from which she had hastily 
pulled the gloves went up and clasped 
at the back of his neck. She swayed 
to catch the rhythm of the music, and 
they were off. * 

Everybody was ragging—or trying to 
rag. Bledsoe had just learned that it 
was wicked, and the village intended to 
be as venturesome in its diversions as 
any metropolis. 

The girl from Nashville danced well, 
Fearne better. Soon the others were 
watching them. In a glow of cheap 
ardor, the face leaned on Fearne’s 
breast seemed not to be painted, but 
only flushed with the same emotion that 
surged through his own frame. He 
held on to his partner after the music 
ceased. Her very primitive appeal had 
got its primitive response—such as he 
might have given any female of his 
species. She turned and laughed up at 
him, a little shakily. 

“Did you learn to dance like that in 
your cave?” she demanded, freeing her- 
self and looking around on a roomful 
of people who were divided between 
admiration and a disposition to be 
shocked. 

“T learned to dance like that right 
then—from you.” Fearné paid her the 
cave man’s compliment. ‘“Let’s make 
‘Big Ike’ play the tune over, and we'll 
dance again.” 

“I'm sorry to interfere.” Junius 
Stanley’s tones, cold, level, striving to 
be very elegant and manly, cut across 
the hot insistence of Fearne’s speech. 
“T chance to be floor manager. The 
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next is a quadrille. Mary Lou, I be- 
lieve it is our dance.” And he swept 
Fearne’s partner away, with a grand 
air, 

She glanced back over his black 
broadcloth shoulder and made a little 
face, but Fearne had no coin current 
for such youthful ballroom badinage 
as that. June was across the room from 
him. He would not turn in her direc- 
tion. He merely stood and looked sulky 
till Preshy Broyles ostentatiously put 
herself in his way. 

“They’re lacking a couple to make 
up that set,” she said, nodding toward 
the dancing floor, in the hope that he 
would care to ask her to have the dance 
with him that they had missed. 

“T see they are,’ Fearne returned 
shortly. ; 

“I’m awfully sorry I didn’t stand by 
you when Junius Stanley was so hate- 
ful to you out there on the floor,” 
Preshy offered next. 

“It doesn’t make any difference,” said 
Fearne. “I got a girl I liked better.” 

Presh laughed faintly and drew back. 
The only way to take that was as a 
joke; but she gave up for the time her 
attempts to win any attention from the 
roughly clad young mountaineer whose 
eyes followed for a time the sophisti- 
cated figure of Mary Lou Bland. June 
was again in the same set with the 
Nashville girl, and since he would not 
look at June, he strolled to one of the 
windows and stood gazing through 
moodily. 

The quadrille came to an end. Mary 
-Bland conferred with Junius, the fid- 
dlers began on a tango, and she lifted 
her skirts a little higher than seemed 
quite necessary and went through the 
steps, trying to instruct Junius, so that 
he might become her partner. 

Fearne watched. Something in him 
answered to the lithe swaying of the 
girl’s body, the daring glances she sent 
his way. He was ready for her when 
she called: 
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“Come on and show them how— 
Fearne Bushares!” 

The crowd about Mary Bland was 
making room for him. They all wanted 
to see the new dance, if not to learn it. 
Junius stood opposite, waiting; if she 
took Bushares for partner, it would 
again leave him in the lurch. She came 
swaying forward, stopped, and, extend- 
ing her arms. to Fearne, smiled confi- 
dently. 

As he moved toward her, he caught 
sight of June Stanley at the open 
French casement farther down the line, 
her draperies blowing in the air from 
it, her face over her shoulder as if she 
meditated flight. 

He had every intention of dancing 
with Mary Bland; his outstretched fin- 
gers had almost touched the silk of her 
gown where it strained over the pinched 
waist, when he saw that June was gone. 
She had stepped through the window. 
For a moment he stood, all of them 
staring at him; then, without a word, 
he wheeled and made for the casement, 
the instinct of. pursuit all alive in him. 
He would go out there and catch June 
by the shoulder. He’d make her look 
at him and talk to him; perhaps he 
would take a kiss while he was about it. 
He paid no attention to what he left 
behind, never once looking back. 

When he got to the window, June 
was only a flitting white shape ahead, 
luring him down the alleys of the court- 
house square, an ill-kept spot by day, 
encumbered with a débris of torn 
papers and cigar butts, but glimmering 
now like fairyland. She was making 
straight for the hitching rack, going 
swiftly toward the end where his colt 
was tied. Selim was only half broken. 
She might get hurt. As he hurried 
across the porch, he ventured to call 
her name in a low, guarded tone: 

“June!” 

She neither looked back nor spoke. 
The old courthouse was a Greek 
temple behind him, its plastered pillars 
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bleached to purest marble; the girl, 
priestess or goddess in flight; Fearne 
some straying wood god—Pan himself 
—in pursuit. A hot longing older than 
time rushed over him; the hands hang- 
ing at his sides clenched themselves. 
Again he called her name, this time 
more urgently and insistently. 

She reached Selim’s heels, rounded 
them, put a friendly hand on his silken 
flank, and spoke to him. The colt 
tucked down his head and nose against 
her for the apple or lump of sugar his 
master was in the habit of giving him. 
Fearne’s arms were outstretched toward 
her, his breath coming short, as she 
turned about and faced him in the 
moonlight. 

“Well?” 

The outstretched hands dropped. He 
could no more have lifted them toward 
this girl at the moment than he could 
have stretched them out to harm the 
statue with which her mysterious little 
half smile seemed to link her. 

“You'll get hurt, there.” His voice 
sounded harsh because he was so much 
moved. 

“Selim wouldn’t hurt me,” June as- 
serted confidently. “I knew him before 
you bought him. I’m never a bit afraid 
of horses—or any other animals.” 

“Not even of me?” Fearne inquired, 
with that grim, half-jocular air of his. 

“Not even of you,” June echoed, with 
disproportionate gravity. ‘Never of 
you, Fearne.” 

“Well, maybe you’d better be afraid 
—of both of us,” the young fellow de- 
bated heavily. ‘Selim could have killed 
you with a kick just now—and not 
meant a bit of harm.” 

They stood a moment facing each 
other, the thought vibrant between them 
of what he had left unsaid. June looked 
at him and glanced away. She could 
not sustain the regard of those eyes 
that questioned so desperately. 

“T didn’t care for Mary Bland’s new 
dance’’—she took refuge in common- 


place—‘“‘so I thought I’d come out and 
steal a ride.”’ 

“Would you go with me?” 

Fearne whispered the question. He 
could be insolent with Mary Bland, but 
June 

“Yes. I can’t ride Selim—you’ve got 
no saddle on him. But I could take 
Ashton’s little gray. I’ve often ridden 
him.” 

“Will you be safe on a man’s saddle ?” 
Fearne asked eagerly. “It isn’t going 
to spoil your dress, is it? That’s such a 
beautiful dress. How did you come to 
make it that way?” 

“I always remembered the gown of 
your little statue,” June explained. 
‘Now the fashion is a good deal like it, 
and so I had this made.” 

“You remembered Fearne 
broke off. He could get no further 
along that line with words. “If you'll 
ride as far as Laurel Falls to-night,” 
he concluded, “there’s something up 
there that I want to show you.” 

June nodded. In silence, he loosed 
Ashton Sears’ pony, led it around, and 
threw one stirrup across the horn to 
contrive a makeshift sidesaddle. June 
came close for him to help her mount. 


VI. 

Lifting June to her place on the 
borrowed horse was a different matter 
from putting his arms about that 
painted girl back there in the ballroom. 
The slim, yielding softness of. her left 
him with his heart hammering against 
his ribs, feeling the world caress of . 
the warm wind that went past them 
part of his intoxication. As he loosed 
Selim, sprang on, and they started, a 
shout rose behind them, to show that 
their departure was noted. It died 
away. Evidently the dancers had gone 
back to their dancing. 

They went down the deserted village 
street at a gallop. Fearne could look 
without envy now at the homes along 
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it. They traveled in silence. June had 
not the rattling small talk of Mary 
Bland, and Fearne never spoke unless 
he had something to say. At present he 
was struggling for an expression that 
would not take form in words. 

“You never wrote to me, like you said 
you were going to,” he got out finally. 

“Why, Fearne You never wrote 
to me.” 

This -was so unanswerable 
Fearne took refuge in a grievance. 

“T wish you’d written,” he said. 

“Then I wish I had. I will if you 
ever go away again.” 

If he ever went from her again! 
If he never went away from her again! 
Those contending propositions were so 
immense that they swallowed up all 
thought of everything else. He knew 
—by the magic that was abroad when 
he was with June—that she was think- 
ing of them, too. He dared not trust 
himself to words. 

For two miles and more they kept 
the county road, passing Fearne’s 
house, where the carpenters’ scaffolds 
still made a black netting over the glass 
walls. 

“You’re building a_ studio,’ June 
hazarded, apparently to break the long 
silence. 

“Yes.” They had reached the road 
made for hauling up the statue. “I 
want you to go all the way to the falls 
to-night. Is it too far? We can get 
back by the time the dance breaks up, 
I reckon. 

“It isn’t too far. 1 want to go.” 

The horses bounded with muffled 
hoofbeats on the springy leaf mold of 
the upper trail, taking the steep way 
with the ease of mountain-bred animals. 
June’s hand swung at her side; he saw 
the slim fingers of his statue. Some- 
thing kept him from following out the 
impulse to take and hold them in his 
own. 

“You’ve been away a long time.” 

She did not reproach him, but all at 


that 
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once Fearne was reproached. Almost 
he saw the bald selfishness of his -be- 
havior. 

“You told me to go,” he defended 
himself. 

Again silence, this time maintained 
till they came out on the bit of grassy 
meadow, skirted by the creek on one 
side, the road on. the other, with the 
bluff wall that contained the shallow 
rock-house niche rising above. Fearne’s 
tent joined itself to a blot of tree 
shadow, but just below the statue was 
his camp fire, a circle of white ash, 
with a few winking coals in its center. 
As they looked, a half-burned bit fell 
in, and a tiny pointing finger of flame 
sprang up. Back of them the valley, 
with the Stanley home in it, dropped 
away, hollow, mysterious, swimming in 
moonlight. 

June raised her eyes to the white 
wonder of marble gazing down at her; 
she looked across the fires of that wild 
altar, and saw for what worship it 
was lit. 

“Want to stop here?” Fearne asked 
chokingly. “Or would you rather go 
nearer ?” 

“Not any nearer,” June whispered. 
“Oh—you have made it so beautiful!” 

“Have I?” Fearne debated. the 
question. “Maybe you had a whole lot 
to do with that.” 

“Because it looks like me?’ The 
girl, who seemed so nearly of the mar- 
ble’s breed, accepted his vast compli- 
ment simply. “But you made it—you 
made it! Oh, I’m so proud and happy 
—just as I said I’d be!” 

“It doesn’t look like you—it is you,” 
Fearne maintained doggedly. “You 
may be proud of it, but your folks are 
bound to be madder than ever at me.” 

“IT love it,” June told him, in a 
hushed, remote half voice. “How could 
I be angry with you—for a thing like 
that” 

He leaned toward her and caught at 
the gray’s bridle. 
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“If you’re not mad at me, why don’t 
you ever come up here like you used 
to?” he demanded. “You hardly spoke 
to me down there at the dance. The 
other girls A 

She gave him one startled glance, 
wheeled her horse, and started down 
the path. 

“You are mad at me!’’ Fearne cried, 
following her, pushing Selim in so close 
that it hampered and delayed her. 

“No, I am not.” June held her head 
down and would not give him so,much 
sight of her eyes as he could get in the 
moonlight. “But Junius 

“T told you they’d all hate me worse 
than ever, and you’d turn against me!” 

He had said no such thing as that 
last, but she let it pass. 

“Oh, can’t you see?” she cried, in 
acute distress. “I’d never have got to 
see it at all if I hadn’t slipped away like 
this. That makes it—so—hard % 

Her voice died away. They rode 
without further speech down _ the 
steeper way, toward the vacant house, 
and splashed through Laurel Creek 
where it crossed the road. June began 
to steal ruthful, sidelong glances at her 
companion’s bowed head. As_ she 
looked, that crest came up, and Fearne, 
his face in full moonlight, while her 
own was in shadow, fronted her with 
grim determination. 

“You coming up to see me again like 
you used to?” 

“T’d love to.come, but 

“You coming?” 

They were opposite his house now. 

“T wish I could go and see your 
studio and your work. You know | 

But all my folks, if I tried to be 
friends with you She broke off 
and threw out a hand to complete with 
a gesture what she found it hard to say. 

Fearne caught the hand as it came 
within his reach and held it strongly. 
He was half terrified at the effect of 
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those fingers touching his own. They 
unnerved him, more than it had done to 
clasp them in the dance, to lift June to 
her horse. He shut his lips and rode 
beside her, looking down at the clasped 
hands swinging between them. 

As they came to the edge of the vil- 
lage, June drew her hand away. 

“I'd better ride in alone,” she said. 

“You're not mad at me,” Fearne 
asserted; so much the fingers he had 
held assured him. “You don’t hate me. 
You'll come again—like you used to.” 

The girl shook her head. 

Bereft of the hand, he. leaned down 
and caught at her horse's bridle. 

“If you don’t hate me—why do you 
act like it?” he demanded. 

“They'll all And_ besides 
Well, I will come if I possibly can.” 

“When ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know when I could get 
away,” June evaded. 

“To-morrow?” inexorably. “You 
might as easy get away to-morrow as 
any day, mightn’t you?” 

The tone was domineering, the words 
rude. Memory of his mother, loyalty 
to his dead father’s counsel, bade him 
let this girl alone. But somewhere in 
his speech June must have divined a 
longing that matched something in her 
own breast, for she shivered .a bit as 
she whispered: 

“Do you want me? I will, then. I'll 
come, but I daren’t risk it while the 
workmen are at your house. They’d 
see me.” ' 

The simple surrender pleased Fearne. 

“T’ll have ’em out of there to-morrow 
if you'll come.” 

“Day after to-morrow, then.” 

He sat his horse and watched her, 
as once before, till the village and her 
hostile world swallowed her up. She 
had come again after that earlier part- 
ing; she would come after this—day 
after to-morrow! 
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The Delightful Gift of Acceptance 


By William H. Hamby 
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OST people imagine the only way to make people 
happy is to give them things. But did you ever 
notice that three times out of four you give more 

. happiness by accepting a thing than by giving it? 

I know a girl who is neither witty nor wise—in an argu- 
ment—and whose picture has not been entered in’a beauty 
contest. Yet she has enough suitors to guard the Mexican 
border. At a dance she has a waiting list as long as the 
accomplishments of a congressman standing for reélection. 
And she can hardly find time to dust the piano and run the 
vacuum cleaner over the parlor rug for answering the tele-. 
phone calls of fellows who want to take her to plays and 
concerts and other innocent amusements. 

They are fine fellows, too—brainy, a lot of them—and 
most of them with fine prospects. I puzzled quite a while 
over, as my feminine friends would say, “What they could 
see in that girl.” Then I discovered it was all in the way 
she accepted things. Flowers, candy, theater tickets, any 
sort of attention, were accepted in a way that made the 
giver feel happy. She made him feel that his effort to 
please her had succeeded, and what wins a man more 
quickly than to make him feel he is a success? 

To be able to accept gracefully and graciously is a gift 
worthy of being searched for as diligently as the woman in 
the Bible hunted for the lost piece of silver. It is the 
finest sort of basis on which to establish popularity. 

There is a woman in my neighborhood whose home is 
the hub of a wheel covering three or four blocks, and the 
spokes are the paths people make to her house running over 
to take her things. Anything from a pan of rolls to a 

' chicken pie that “turns out” well must be divided with 
Mrs. Tharker. Hardly a woman in her part of town who 
is near enough to cut across lots while things are still hot, 
or the ice cream still cold, but will work two hours in the 
sweatiest sort of weather to make something extra nice in 
order to take Mrs. Tharker some of it. ) 
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And why? Because. Mrs. Tharker is such a great giver 
herself? No, but because she is such a beautiful accepter. 
Mrs. Snole runs over with part of a hot batch of cookies. 
Mrs. Tharker’s “How lovely of you, Mrs. Snole! I was 
just wishing for cookies. You must give me your recipe. 
Isn’t this the nicest neighborhood?” sends Mrs, Snole home 
with a glow that does not come from the kitchen stove. 
Mrs. Tharker has, you see, given Mrs. Snole far more 
pleasure by the acceptance than Mrs. Snole has Mrs. Thar- 
ker by the gift—especially if the cookies happen to have 
too much soda. 

You have in your neighborhood a most excellent family 
who are so honest and just—and independent—that they will 
return two matches they borrowed week before last. If 
you send them over four pears from your tree, they will 
send uptown for a basket of peaches and send you four 
peaches back on the same plate. If you invite three of the 
family to dinner, they will in return invite three of your 
family—the three who will eat almost exactly the same as 
their three. 

You cannot give them anything. You can trade with 
them, but they have what they call “a horror of obliga- 
tions.” They have that peculiar viewpoint that whatever 
you do for them is not a pleasure, but an uninvited accu- 
mulation of debt which they must discharge at once. 

Everybody in the neighborhood respects that family—but 
nobody really likes them. You cannot love people that you 
can do nothing for. Try it. 

Whom do you love most? The rich aunt who is always 
sending you boxes of clothes and tickets and trips? Or is 
it the dear, shy little thing down the street for whom you 
are always doing things and who is always so delighted 
and grateful? 

We love most those who accept things from us, and next 
those who give us good gifts; but we love not at all those 
who neither give nor take, but only barter. 
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Two things are required to make one an acceptable ac- 
ceptor—a generous heart and a sympathetic understanding. 

The secret of giving pleasure to the giver is to accept 
the gift or favor at his valuation. That is, to understand 
what the gift meant to him, and to take it on that basis. 
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Two or three times I have overtaken and walked a short 
distance with a reticent, blunt-faced boy who passes along 
my street. He is a poor little chap who already has begun 
to dodge inwardly and hide from the hard knocks and 
harder words that come his way. He is rather sullen 
about, it. 

The few times I have spoken to him I have endeavored 
to be nice to him by ignoring the fact that he is a boy— 
especially a poor boy—and have talked to him briefly and 
bluritly, as if to a grown-up chap who knew all about the 
weather and the new paving being laid on our street. 

The other day he had a small bag of candy—very hard, 
cheap candy, well soiled from his unwashed handling. It 
was the first candy I had ever seen in his hands. Without 
a word, he offered me the bag. 

I helped myself liberally, and gave him a hearty “thanks.” 
Now, on my valuation, that candy was less than nothing— 
very far from eatable. But on his, it was a rare treat, 
the expenditure of a whole month of fortuitous wealth. 
I took the candy on his valuation—and watched with a 
warming heart the lift of his shoulders and his elated step 
as he strode on down the street—a diminutive philanthropist 
who had just given ten million dollars to found a college 
of fine arts and already had received his complimentary 
LL. BD. 

This matter of accepting understandingly is vital. One 
of my friends wrote another a very enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of the “hair receiver” she had given her on Christmas; 

it wasn’t a hair receiver at all. I myself gave a friend one 

of my stories that I thought was strong in characterization 

and subtle psychology. It handled what seemed to me a 

big problem. I almost had a chill when my friend thanked 

me for my “nice little love story.” 

It is not enough to accept a thing in the spirit in which 

it is given. Gifts are usually offered in a generous spirit. 
| But they must be accepted with understanding—they must, 

at least for the time being, mean to you what they meant 

to the giver. 

How do you feel when you take what seems to you the 
most beautiful piece of music ever written to a friend, and 
the friend exclaims: ) 
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“How sweet of you! Thank you so much.” Pause. 
“But really I’m not playing much now, you know. Don’t 
you think you’d better keep this for your own piano?” 

Or this, which is from life: “Thank you, June,” turn- 
ing the pages idly. “It was nice of you to remember me” 
—laying the music down carelessly—‘but, you know, | 
don’t care much for that sort of music any more. I like 
ragtime.” 

It is the sympathetic understanding of what things mean 
to others that makes people give you their confidence and 
come to you with their joys and problems. A grown per- 
son, like a child, gives his secret thoughts to those whom 
he feels will understand and not chide. The one to whom 
you go with all sorts of thoughts and fancies and fears 
and rejoicings is the one who you instinctively feel ‘will 
know what you mean and what it means to you, ahd will 
not be shocked at anything you say. 
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You have thought out the riddle of the universe, and 
with trembling feet and beating heart decide to give the 
great secret to a certain friend. You pour it out to him 
while the joy of the discovery beats exultantly in your 
brain. 
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He listens to every word of it. He looks you straight in 
the eyes. You finish, flushed, excited. 

“Yes, yes,” he says. ‘‘By the way, do you know where 
a fellow could get a few bushels of good Ben Davis 
} apples ?” 

Now, I’m afraid a good many of our acceptances make 
people feel like that. I’m afraid we spoil most of the 
pleasure of those who want to do things for us. It is not 
a gracious thing to do; it is not a helpful thing to do. Inde- 
pendence of character is a fine thing. Self-reliance is a 
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great attribute. But we should never be so placarded with 
it as to make our friends feel useless. That does not make 
a lovely character. 

A friend of mine has most aptly characterized this type 
"in one sentence: “She was so self-sufficient that one look 
at her killed all polite intentions.” 

The good gift of acceptance is a rare gift, more precious 
than pearls given at weddings, or silver at anniversaries. 
For, while a gift signifies an open hand, a generous accept- 
ance indicates an open heart. 
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Art for Art’s Sake 


By Rex T. Stout. 


Author of “A Little Love Affair,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


R. BOB CHIDDEN stood in the 
middie of the kitchen floor, 
completely surrounded by 

wastebaskets, On the coal range at his 
right an immense pot of stew was sim- 
mering reluctantly; in the left-hand 
corner, near the window, the kitchen 
girl was peeling potatoes, standing first 
on one foot, then on the other. 

“Awful trash!” commented Mr. Chid- 
den, with a gloomy and dejected air. 
Then, suddenly, precipitately he stooped 
over and picked up four of the waste- 
baskets, two in each hand. His sister 


Maria had entered from the dining 


reom. 

“A whole week!” said Miss Maria 
forcefully. “Crammed plumb full, every 
one of ’em. What are you standing 
there for? Mind what I say! After 
this you empty them wastebaskets every 
day, Robert Chidden !” 

These last words were probably not 
heard by Mr. Chidden, who had disap- 
peared hurriedly down the cellar steps 
with the four baskets. He emptied their 
contents into the furnace and returned 
for more. Then, the destructive portion 
of his menial task completed, he began 
to return the empty baskets to the rooms 
above—three on the first floor, four on 
the second, and three on the third. All 
of the rooms appeared to be empty save 
the third-floor front. At the door of 
this Mr. Chidden paused to knock. 

“Your wastebasket, Mr. Glover,” he 
called loudly. 

“All right. 
the room. 


Bring it in,’ came from 
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Mr. Chidden entered. 

To describe the room it is only neces- 
sary to say that it was like all others in 
an ordinary New York rooming house. 
The table near which Mr. Chidden set 
down the wastebasket was of imitation 
mahogany, soiled with water stains and 
covered with scars. The bed at which 
he glanced as he straightened up was 
made of iron that had once been painted 
white, with brass knobs at the corners. 
The man in the bed, dressed in yellow 
pajamas with pink stripes, was a tousle- 
haired, sleepy-eyed young fellow of 
twenty-six or seven, with regular fea- 
tures and an amiable countenance. 

“What time is it?” demanded this 
personage, yawning. 

Mr. Chidden replied that it was about 
eleven o’clock, and moved toward the 
bed, while an “expression of envy dis- 
turbed the settled melancholy of his 
face. He could not remember a single 
occasion when he had been permitted to 
remain in bed till eleven o'clock, 
whereas Mr. Glover enjoyed that bliss- 
ful privilege seven days in the week. 

“It’s a fine thing, being at the the- 
ater,” said Mr. Chidden abruptly, blink- 
ing over the iron foot rail. 

Mr. Glover kicked the sheets to one 
side, sat up, yawned, twisted himself 
slowly around, and placed his bare feet 
on the floor. 

“Not on your life!” he returned ami- 
ably, reaching for a garment on the 
back of a chair. “It’s hard work. 
What makes you think it’s fine?” 

Mr. Chidden grunted. 
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“Eleven o’clock, and you just getting 
up. Ain’t that enough?” 

“Oh, if it comes to that,” returned 
Mr. Glover carelessly, “it strikes me 
that you have it pretty soft yourself, 
Chidden, Regular snap, I’d call it.” 

“What? Me?” gasped Mr. Chidden. 


The other nodded, standing up to pull. 


on his trousers. 

“Me!” Mr. Chidden gasped again in- 
credulously. “I’m surprised, Mr. Glo- 
ver, since my sister is known to you. 
My position is chronical. I get up at 
five o’clock in the morning for the fur- 
nace. And from then till night not a 
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minute is my own—not a minute! Reg- 
ular snap! It’s a cursed existence such 
as no man should submit to. For twenty 
years l’ve been smothered—smothered 
under a woman’s skirts—my own sis- 
ter’s!” He paused a moment for 
breath, then muttered, as if to himself, 
half savagely, half morosely: “Miser- 
able slave!” 

“You surprise me,” observed Mr. 
Glover, from the washbasin. “I thought 
you had a pretty easy time of it, Chid- 
den. Plenty to eat, not much of any- 
thing to do, no rent to worry about, 
no——”’ 

“And when I want a new hat, I go 
and beg Maria for a dollar and fifty 
cents,” put in Mr. Chidden bitterly. 

“Well, you get it.” 

“Not always. Stringy finance, she 
says. I’ve never talked like this to any 
one before, but let me tell you one thing, 
Mr. Glover: The underwear on me at 
this moment is some that my sister 
Maria bought for herself and couldn’t 
wear because it scratched. It’s big in 
front—you know—and it’s embroidered 
at the neck. I cut the legs off. It’s a 
union suit.” 

“My God!” exclaimed Mr. Glover, 
with a shout of laughter. “I’d like to 
see it, Chidden—I would, indeed! It 
must be a rare sight.” 

“No, you wouldn’t. I can’t bear to 
look at it myself. I shut my eyes when 
I put it on.” 

“Why don’t you get a job?” Mr. 
Glover was still laughing as he stood be- 

fore the mir- 
ror adjusting 
his tie. 

“I have. 
Many of ’em. 
But it’s no 
go. It’s fate. 
I was a mer- 
chant _ once, 
you know— 


“A whole week!” said Miss Maria forcefully. “After this you empty them waste- had a shop up 
baskets every day, Robert Chidden!” in New Ro- 
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chelle. Forced out and had to come 
here. If I get a job, it’s no good.” 

Mr. Chidden sighed, turning toward 
the door. He had nearly reached it 
when he was halted abruptly by the 
voice of Mr. Glover. 

“IT might find something for you at 
the theater,” said the actor. 

Mr. Chidden stood with his mouth 
open and his hand on the doorknob. He 
seemed amazed. 

“At the theater!” he 
finally. “You. don’t 
stage ?” 

“Well, hardly,” smiled the other. 
“Something—let’s see—say, claquer, for 
instance.” He pronounced it “clacker.” 
“Burrie has a premiére on Thursday, 
and he’ll probably need ‘em. I hear it’s 
a rotten show—nothing to it except the 
courtroom scene and a bit of character 
done by a friend of mine.- Something 
in my line, I believe. Pretty fat—sure 
to get a hand.” 

“What’s a 


stammered 
mean—on_ the 


clacker?” inquired Mr. 


Chidden, having waited impatiently for 
the other to finish. 


The actor explained: 

“A come-on guy for the audience— 
to start the applause and keep it up. 
The theaters all have ’em, more or less.” 

“Could you—do you _ think 2 
stammered Mr. Chidden, his face pale 
with hope. 

“Sure! Atleast I think so. It means 
fifty cents or a dollar a night, a little 
spending money—and, besides, you get 
to see the show. I'll see Burrie this aft- 
ernoon at rehearsal and let you know in 
the morning.” 

Mr. Chidden’s outburst of profuse 
thanks was interrupted by a sound that 
came from below—the sound of a rasp- 
ing, strident voice calling a name. He 
hurriedly opened the door, and the voice 
became distinct : 

“Robert !” 

“It’s Maria,” said Mr. Chidden, grit- 
ting his teeth. “She wants me to sweep 
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the sidewalk. If you’d be so kind, Mr. 
Glover i 
“Sure!” returned the 


along, Chidden. 


actor. “Run 
See you to-morrow.” 


H. 


About ten o’clock of the following 
Thursday morning, Mr. Chidden 
opened the door and stepped into the 
parlor, where his sister Maria was dust- 
ing bric-a-brac—a task she never in- 
trusted to servants. At sound of her 
brother’s entrance, she stood up and 
turned to look at him. 

“Well?” she observed truculently. 

“T just wanted to tell you,” said Mr. 
Chidden, standing by ‘the door, “that 
I’ve got a job.” 

His sister snorted contemptuously, 
and was silent, awaiting details. 

“It’s a night job at the theater,” the 
little man continued. “Mr. Glover rec- 
ommended me. A sort of critic, you 
might say. I won’t be home till mid- 
night, so you’d better have Annie tend 
to the furnace in the morning. I saw 
Mr. Burrie, the manager, yesterday. 
At the Columbus. Probably I’ll be 
working for him all winter.” Mr. Chid- 
den paused and turned, with his hand on 
the knob. “Dramatic triumph,” he an- 
nounced firmly, in a loud tone, and then 
went out, closing the door with a bang 
behind him. 

He felt uplifted, elated, for several 
reasons. He knew that his sister was 
rather stunned, though she wouldn’t 
show it. That was delightful in itself. 
Then he was about to earn a dollar— 
many of them. He had figured it all 
up. The theatrical season would be 
about thirteen weeks. Averaging four 
nights a week, that would be one hun- 
dred and forty-four dollars. A new 
suit of clothes, a meerschaum pipe, a 
dozen ball games—in short, anything 
and everything. And he would have 
money to jingle in his pocket! 

But what was perhaps best of all, he 
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would go to the best theaters free— 
many of them—all of them; for Burrie 
had promised to use him at all his first 
nights as well as at subsequent per- 
formances. Nothing could have pleased 
Mr. Chidden better. If he could not 
properly be called a student of the mod- 
ern drama, it was only because he had 
lacked opportunity for the collection of 
material. He had never seen the in- 
terior of a Broadway theater. But he 
spent twenty cents every night during 
the season at the stock theater around 
the corner on Eighth Avenue, and he 
was known to the delicatessen propri- 
etor, tailor, cabmen, and other gentle- 
men of the neighborhood as a man to 
whom the deepest subtleties of the ac- 
tor’s art were an open book. 

So he was overjoyed at this oppor- 
tunity to behold a Broadway star in 
a Broadway production. That he was 
actually to be paid for his attendance 
appeared to him little short of marvel- 
ous. He said to himself that there was 


no other job in all the world that would 


have pleased him so well as this one; 
and in order to make sure of giving sat- 
isfaction to Mr. Burrie, he spent most 
of the afternoon in the cellar, practicing 
the art of handclapping. For more than 
an hour he sat on an old soap box near 
the furnace, bringing his palms together, 
now with sharp, staccato reports, again 
with a measured, thunderous impact 
that sounded like the discharge of a 
small cannon. After an hour of ex- 
periment, he decided that the most ef- 
fective method was a mixture of the 
two, neither too fast nor too loud, and 
with the hands hollowed but slightly. 
Satisfied, he went to the kitchen to pol- 
ish his shoes. 

He arrived at the theater a little after 
eight, feeling that it would not do to 
display any eagerness in the matter. He 
would show them that he was an old 
hand at this theater business. The lobby 
was filled with loungers, and Mr. Chid- 
den found some difficulty in making his 
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way to the brass rails that guarded the 
entrance to the auditorium. There he 
presented the card Mr. Burrie had given 
him to a fat, pompous personage who 
was mostly red face and white shirt 
front. 

Mr. Chidden spoke to him in a low 
and mysterious tone. 

“From Mr. Burrie,” said he. 
an official.” 

The other merely grunted and passed 
him in. 

From the head usher Mr. Chidden 
learned that he was not to pursue his 
activities alone. That person, a tired- 
looking, wise-looking youth, informed 
him that his companion was already at 
the appointed spot, and called an usher 
to conduct Mr. Chidden thither. It 
proved to be a seat at the extreme right 
of the parquet, toward the rear. 

“There he. is, over at the end,” said 
the usher. “His name is Mintz. He'll 
tell you what to do. You should have 
come early so as not to disturb people.” 

Mr. Chidden smothered the retort 
that rose to his lips, edged his way 
through to the empty seat, sat down, 
and looked about him. The parquet was 
filled with men in evening dress and 
women with necks, of all ages and ap- 
pearances. It was what the newspa- 
pers call a “typical first-night audience,” 
but the sight was new to Mr. Chidden, 
and he spent several minutes studying 
it. Then he turned his attention to his 
neighbor and confrére on the right. 

What he saw was a wrinkled, uneven 
countenance, decorated with a sandy 
mustache, reddish hair, and gray, slum- 
berous eyes. Mr. Chidden had studied 
the profile for about a minute when he 
was startled by seeing the gray eyes 
turned directly upon him in a fixed, con- 
temptuous gaze. The two men looked 
at each other for some seconds in a 
silence that was finally broken by Mr. 
Chidden. 

“Is this Mr. Mintz?” he asked ab- 
ruptly. 


“T’m 


i 
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“Who are you?” inquired the other, 
more abruptly still, in a tone that held 
an indication of hostility. 

“Chidden,” replied our hero courte- 
ously. “From Mr. Burrie. I was teld 
to take my orders from Mr. Mintz 
I’m the new clacker.”’ 

“T’m Mintz,” returned the other, ap- 
parently somewhat mollified. ‘That’s 
me—Jake Mintz. You follow’ me. 
Clap when I do, and stop when | do. 
That’s all. What do you get?” 

“Why, I don’t know—what do you 
mean?” stammered Mr. Chidden. 

“What does Burrie pay you?” 

“Oh, I see! You refer to the remu- 
natory element. One dollar.” 

Mr. Mintz stared a moment, grunted 
twice, and turned his head back to its 
original position, facing the stage. It 
was evident that he considered the con- 
versation finished. But Mr. Chidden 
had a dozen questions on the tip of his 
tongue, and had just opened his mouth 
for the first one when the lights were 
suddenly lowered and a hush fell over 
the audience. Glancing toward the 
stage, he saw the curtain slowly rising. 

The first act Mr. Chidden regarded 
as rather slow. He got the impression 
of a lot of 
‘empty talk, but 
nothing —hap- 
pened. By the 
end of the act 
he had gath- 
ered a hazy 
idea that the 
man with the 
beard and the 
gray spats was 
trying to in- 
duce the wife 
of the little 
chap in the 
dressing gown 
to run away 
from her hus- 
band; but he 
was unable to 
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Mr. Chidden leaned over and whispered, in a firm tone: “Iam not a boob, Mr. Mintz.” 
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decide whether the wife was the lady in 
the blue velvet suit with white furs or 
the one that lay on the divan smoking 
cigarettes with a cynical smile. Alto- 
gether it was disappointing ; and, as the 
curtain fell, Mr. Chidden turned to his 
colleague and said so. 

“Shut up and clap!” returned Mr. 
Mintz, without glancing at him. 

Mr. Chidden perceived that he was 
neglecting his duty. Anxious to make 
up for lost time, he brought the palms 
of his hands together with a succession 
of thunderous reports, forgetting, in his 
excitement, the results of his experi- 
ments in the cellar during the after- 
noon. He was brought up sharply by 
hearing Mr. Mintz growl in his ear: 

“Not so loud, you boob!” 

Mr. Chidden eased up a little, and 
continued with moderation. But when 


the tumult had died down and the cur- 
tain had fallen on the last recall, he 
leaned over and whispered, in a firm 
tone: 

“T am not a boob, Mr. Mintz.” 


Mr. Mintz paid no attention what- 
ever. He did not move his head; he 
did not utter a word. Mr. Chidden 
stared at him for a moment, then turned 
to the program, which occupied his time 
throughout the intermission. 

The second act was better. The man 
with the beard and the gray spats 
started something at the very first by 
spiriting the lady in the blue velvet suit 
with white furs to a private room in a 
restaurant. At first the lady tried to 
escape, then she calmly sat down and 
fanned herself, evidently resolving to 
make the best of a disagreeable situa- 
tion., Enter husband, through a French 
window. Small as he was, he appeared 
not at all frightened by the presence of 
the man with the beard, Instead he 
calmly asked his wife if she had fin- 
ished her supper, offered his arm, and 
escorted her out. Mr. Chidden was 
rather of the opinion that the man with 
the beard should have been knocked 
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down with a chair or something, but de- 
cided, that it was perhaps just as well 
not. The instant the curtain began to 
fall, he burst out into loud applause, 
genuine and sustained. 

. “You began too soon,” 
Mintz, when the applause 
away. 

“The sooner, the better,” returned 
Mr. Chidden. ‘Enthusiasm, sir.” 

Mr. Mintz glared, while his whisper 
became a growl. 

“T say you began too soon. 
wait for me.” 

Mr. Chidden had a mind to argue the 
question, but felt the futility of it and 
decided to hold his peace, observing to 
himself that it was quite evident that 
Mr. Mintz was totally lacking in the 
quality of artistic perception. He ap- 
peared to regard his position of claquer 
merely as a job, an ordinary and not too 
interesting means of making a dollar. 
Mr. Chidden glanced at-him with a sort 
of pity. 

“Brutish fellow!” he murmured un- 
der his breath. “Still, I suppose he 
needs the money.” 

These reflections occupied his mind 
till the beginning of the third act. 

Mr. Chidden was looking forward to 
this third act with a pleasant sense of 
expectation. He was acquainted with 
the rules of drama as well as any other 
patron of the Eighth Avenue Stock 
Company, and he knew very well what 
was coming. This was the act in which 
the man with the beard and the gray 
spats should receive a tremendous jolt 
on the jaw delivered by the little chap 
in the dressing gown, who would then ' 
take his weeping wife in his arms gnd 
announce, in broken tones: “I forgive 
you, Nellie.’ These scenes always 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm in Mr. 
Chidden’s breast, and he was looking 
forward to this one with keen relish. 

The curtain rose, discovering the man 
with the beard lying in an easy-chair, 
reading and smoking. The door opened 
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He hurled his burden onto the sidewalk and stood panting for breath. 


trembling voice, that she had come— 
she couldn’t stay away. The man with 
~ the beard arose and carelessly threw his 


R. Entered the lady with the blue vel- 
vet suit with white furs. Breathing 
through her nose, she announced, in a 
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arms around her and kissed her. Mr. 
Chidden trembled with indignation. He 
kissed her again. 

The door opened L. Entered hus- 
band. 

“Ah!” cried Mr. Chidden. “Now for 
it!” 

Husband walked up to wife, whose 
face was white. 

“Why are you here?” he asked. 

“Because—I—love—him,” she re- 
plied, clinging- to the man with the 
beard. 

“Oh, really?” said the husband. 


“Humph! Well, that makes a differ- 


ence. All right, Nellie; suit yourself. 
By the way, Jones, old man, have you 
got a cigarette about?” 

And this fiend of a husband got his 
cigarette, lit it, said farewell to his wife 
in a bored, careless tone, and departed. 
Then the other man turned and 

But Mr. Chidden could stand it no 
longer. Already he was on his feet. 
His lips were parted, his teeth were set 
together, and from the instrument thus 
fashioned there came forth a sound as 
if gallons of water had been poured on 
a bed of red-hot coals. So superlative, 


SO aggressive, so pronounced a hiss had‘ 


never before been heard on Broadway. 
The entire audience turned from the 
stage and bestowed their attention on 
this critic from Eighth Avenue. Some 
laughed; others said, “Sh-sh-h!’ in 
shocked tones; the remainder merely 
stared. Mr. Chidden felt some one pull- 
ing at his sleeve, and the voice of Mr. 
Mintz sounded in his ear: 

“Sit down, you boob! Sit down!” 

But Mr. Chidden, encouraged by op- 
position, like all brave and sincere men, 
only hissed the louder. Laughter was 
heard on all sides, punctuated by cries 
of “Shame!” “Put him out!” “Sit 
down!” Half the audience were on 
their feet, stretching necks to see. Some- 
where to the left a woman screamed. 
Mr. Chidden was jerked back violently 


into his seat, and the voice of Mr. 
Mintz sounded in his ear: 

“Cut it out, you boob!” 

“T won't!” yelled Mr. Chidden furi- 
ously. “It’s a rotten show, Mintz, and 
you know it! Let me go! Let me go!” 

And once more Mr. Chidden began 
to hiss desperately, violently. 

Then everything happened at once. 
The curtain was rung down. Ushers 
came leaping down the aisles. The the- 
ater was filled with a hubbub of laugh- 
ter and shouts. It was a crisis, but Mr. 
Mintz proved himself equal to it. He 
placed his arms firmly around Mr. Chid- 
den’s waist, lifted his struggling form to 
his shoulders, pushed his way through 
to the aisle, and ran swiftly toward the 
entrance, with Mr. Chidden hissing all 
the way. He did not halt until he 
reached the outer door of the lobby, 
where he hurled his burden onto the 
sidewalk and stood panting for breath. 

“Go on, you boob!” he called wrath- 
fully. ‘Get out of here, you boob!” 

Mr. Chidden slowly arose to his feet. 
Passers-by had halted to stare curiously, 
but he paid no attention to them. For 
several seconds he stood regarding the 
entrance to the lobby with thoughtful 
seriousness, and now and then the soft’ 
suggestion of a hiss came from his lips.” 
He even took a tentative step toward 
the blazing lights of the entrance, when 
suddenly the face of Mr. Burrie ap- 
peared just within the glass doors. Mr. 
Chidden hesitated, stopped, and turned. 

“Rotten show !” he muttered gloomily, 
and moved away. 

Twenty minutes later he had reached 
the rooming house and let himself in. 
All was dark and silent. He made his 
way up one, two, three flights, to a little 
room in the rear at the very top—a cold, 
bare, cheerless room. Slowly he un- 
dressed himself. Then, with a sigh, 
he reached for the alarm clock and set 
it for a quarter past five. 

“Miserable slave!” murmured Mr. 
Chidden. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


|’ Miss Smith, the missionary, had not 
noticed little Sitari’s unusual bright- 
ness and had not had her educated 
and taught compounding, it might never 
have happened; or if plague had not 
broken out in Kakerhatti, things might 
have been different. 

But, after all, would they have been? 
Was not Sitari’s fate written for her 
from the first moment her brown eyes 
opened upon the huge cactus thickets 
that surrounded the dusty courtyard of 
her home? Was she not marching to 


meet that very fate with every breath 
of Himalayan air she drew and every 


scramble up the mountainside she took? 
Did they not add to her beauty and 
grace? 

Even when the Goddess Kali, dis- 
penser of smallpox, visited the village 
and marked every one of Sitari’s broth- 
ers and sisters and killed her mother, 
she passed the little girl by, preferring 
to leave her beautiful and—seductive. 

And that was what John Armstrong, 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps, 
thought her when he was sent to Kaker- 
hatti on plague duty. 

John had been well and carefully 
brought up. His mother was the daugh- 
ter of a clergyman; and when she had 
kissed her son good-by and started him 
out from England, she had told him to 
be a good boy and never to marry unless 
he was certain of getting some one who 
would be an honor to the family. 

And John, with tears in his eyes, had 
promised, 

To be sure, during the first few years 
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of his stay in India, young Lieutenant 
Armstrong had not found that many 
mothers were consumed with anxiety to 
own him as a son-in-law. For, though 
his family was undoubtedly good, it was 
also undeniably poor, and the pay of a 
very junior surgeon was anything but 
big. 

ut by the time a decade had passed, 
John had been made a captain, his in- 
come had doubled, and he had acquired 
an extraordinary agility in avoiding 
matchmaking mammas. All of which 
made him much sought after as a de- 
sirable partie. 

When Mrs. Powell, the commission- 
er’s wife, found that Captain Armstrong 
was to be stationed in Amballa for the 
winter, she sent a cablegram home to 
her daughter, telling her to buy some 
pretty frocks and catch the next boat 
out to India. 

Mabel was an attractive girl, and 
much cleverer than her mother, for she 
paid so little attention to Captain Arm- 
strong that he began going to the house 
to find out why he did not interest her. 

And things were in just this state 
when Major Bergen, stationed at Kak- 
erhatti, was thrown from his horse one 
dark night and killed. His body, fright- 
fully mangled, was found at the foot of , 
a precipice five hundred feet high. 

Plague had broken out fh the low 
hills, and Bergen had been sent there 
from Simla to inoculate the villagers 
with Haffakene serum. He had accom- 
plished but little before his death. 

So the British government, knowing 
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nothing and caring less about the deli- 
cate state of the Powell-Armstrong 
courtship, ordered Captain Armstrong 
to be in Kakerhatti to take up the dead 
man’s work as soon as train and tonga 
and hill ponies could get him there. 

The news came in the morning, and 
the doctor rode around to the Powell 
bungalow to tell Mabel about it. But 
Mabel had been out to a dance the night 
before and was pale; moreover, there 
were circles under her eyes, and her 
hair was in curl papers. 

Unfortunately the captain had only 
fifteen minutes to spare before his train 
left. Mabel looked into the mirror and 
gritted her teeth. No! She did not 
dare risk it! It would take more than 


fifteen minutes to make herself suffi- 
ciently beautiful, and she was not sure 
enough of John’s affection to risk giving 
him a disillusioning morning view. 

So she sent word that she had a head- 
ache and was in bed. Consequently Cap- 
tain Armstrong rode away without mak- 


ing any declaration. Perhaps, if he had 
felt himself bound, he might not have 
acted as he did. But he was not bound, 
and every revolution of the train wheels 
made him less certain that he was going 
to be. Girls ought to be ready to re- 
ceive company at ten in the morning! 
Besides, he felt nervous at the thought 
of giving up his liberty forever. He 
was really thankful that fate had given 
him a few weeks to think things over. 

As for poor Mabel, she wept with 
rage and disappointment. She knew 
what she had missed. 

John Armstrong found Kakerhatti a 
long, stragglirig village, filled with ter- 
ror-stricken, plague-smitten people, ly- 
ing down in a dip of the Himalayas. 
Simla looked down upon them, a day’s 
journey away. The summer capital of 
India seemed, to the doctor, to have an 
aggravatingly smug appearance in the 
daytime, while at night it sprawled over 
the hills like a ship at sea, its lights sug- 
gestive of dinners and dances, govern- 
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ment balls and social gayeties of all 
sorts. Armstrong had been to Simla 
several times, but just at present he 
cared but little for the gayeties. He was 
absorbed in the stopping of the plague 
in its progress up the hills. 

“After all, a man’s career comes first 
in his life,” he told himself, as he left 
the dak bungalow and strode down the 
crooked village street, with its tiny ba- 
zaar, its cattle, and its plague-stricken 
populace, to the small dispensary that 
stood by itself on a spur of pine-covered 
hillside. 

He jerked open the weather-beaten 
door of the little building and entered 
abruptly, then paused in sudden amaze- 
ment. For, looking up from her high 
seat at the table, where she was grind- 
ing drugs in a mortar, was—Sitari. 

“Great heavens!” he ejaculated. 
“Who are you?” 

“T am the compounder,” replied Si- 
tari, in the carefully clipped English 
she had acquired at the mission school. 
“My father used to be here before me, 
but he died last month of plague.” 

Sitari’s voice was like music and not 
at all sorrowful. Her father had been 
a rather unpleasant person, and she had 
not cared for him. 

Captain Armstrong _ still leaned 
against the doorjamb and stared. Here, 
in the wilderness, an English-speaking 
girl! And beautiful! Ye gods, how 
beautiful she was! 

“Do not be afraid because I am a 
girl,” said Sitari, misunderstanding his 
silence. ‘‘Miss Smith—she is a mis- 
sionary, you know—sent me to school 
in Ludhiana, and I know all about com- 
pounding and nursing. I was going to 
stay there and help in the school, but 
my sister died verrie suddenlee of chol- 
era and my father sent for me to come 
back. I did not like it, but he wanted 
me to help in the dispensary. So, now 
that he is gone, I keep it myself. I can. 
There is no one else here in Kakerhatti 
who knows how to compound.” 


” 
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“This is a government dispensary, is 
it not?” asked the still breathless cap- 
tain. 

“Yes, but I am employed 

“Who employs you?” 

“The native doctor in Sabathu is in 
charge of Kakerhatti. He hires me.” 

‘Does he come here often?” 

“Sometimes,” the girl answered 
briefly. 

Then, “He is not nice,” she sud- 
denly confided. ‘He has one—two— 
t’ree wives already !”’ 

She checked them off on her fingers 
bewitchingly. 

“IT suppose he wants you to be the 
fourth?” suggested the doctor, amazed 
at his own insight. 

Sitari blushed. 

“T do not like him,” 


” 


she asseverated ; 


and, as her great brown eyes met his 
blue ones, they added: 
you.” 

“You've got spunk!” said the captain, 
deeply interested. “I think it’s bully for 
you to stay on and work, especially with 


“But I do like 


plague about.” 

“There are worse things than plague,” 
remarked Sitari. 

““W hat ?” 

“Bad men.” 

“Oh!” The captain laughed. “I 
trust you will not put me in that cate- 
gory.” 

As Sitari glanced down shyly, the 
captain noticed that her eyelashes were 
very long and curled up upon her downy 
cheek. She raised her lids again, and, 
looking at him, laughed a little, nervous 
laugh. 

“The last doctor, Major Bergen, was 
not verrie good,” she said. 

“Oa? 

“He made love to me,” proceeded the 
girl demurely. 

“And he a married man! The black- 
guard!” ejaculated Armstrong. 

“Are you married?” the musical voice 
questioned. 

“No.” 
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“T am glad,” said Sitari. 

The captain’s heart gave a strange, 
new throb; never in all the years of his 
life had it given him just that sensation. 
As he looked at the exquisite face up- 
turned to his, he was filled with a mad 
desire to seize it and cover it with kisses 
—to make her breathless—to hear her 
cry out for mercy 

“What insanity is this?” he asked 
himself. “I'll stop it at once.” 

“We must get down to business,” he 
said severely. 

“A new shipment of serum arrived 
yesterday,” announced Sitari quietly. 
“It is there on the shelf near the door.” 

And she fell once more to her grind- 
ing and mixing and never favored him 
with a glance. 

Captain Armstrong collected his an- 
tiseptics, his syringes, and his serum, 
and put them on the table outside. He 
was not going to stay under the same 
roof with a bewilderingly pretty girl 
who would not look at him. So all day 
he sat there, with the vast Himalayan 
range solemnly watching him, while he 
tried surreptitiously to catch glimpses 
of the white skirt and thin, white chud- 
dar of the girl as she moved about the 
little shop. 

Toward evening he went inside. 

“Not many men came to be inocu- 
lated,” he ventured. 

“I knew they wouldn’t,” Sitari an- 
swered serenely. ‘‘They are afraid of 
a 

“Why ?” 

“They think . 
then stopped. 

“What °” 

“That if you inoculate them, they’ll 
be childless,” she paraphrased. 

“Oh!” 

“They think it’s a trick of the govern-, 
ment to get rid of them.” 

“Sahib!” A quavering, frightened 
woman’s voice addressed them from the 
doorway. “Come—save my son with 
thy foreign medicines !” 


Sitari began, and 
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Captain Armstrong picked up his pistol rather ostentatiously and showed 
ats gleaming barrel to Badawa Singh. 


“Where is he?” 

“He lies at the point of death in my 
house. The priest has made magic for 
him in vain.” 

“Lead on!” 


The captain caught up 
his medicine case. 


“Fate has sent me this chance to 
prove good will to the people,” he said 
to Sitari. “You are not afraid of con- 
tagion ?” he called back to her as he left 
the building. 

She shook her head. 

“I was inoculated when my father 
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died—if that helps,” 
she answered. 

All night Arm- 
strong worked over 
the  plague-stricken 
man, keeping up the 
heart action with digi- 
talis; and toward 
morning he found, to 
his relief, that the bu- 
boes were ready “to 
lance. 

“He will now live,” 
he said to the old 
woman, who fell pros- 
trate and kissed his 
feet. 

The sun was well 
on its journey toward 
the west when John 
Armstrong appeared 
again at the door of 
the little dispensary. 

“lve had a busy 
night, and then a little 
sleep at the dak bun- 
galow,” he explained. 

“You have also 
won the village,”) Si- 
tari smiled up at him. 
“Every one is telling 
of how you saved the 
life of Govind Singh. 
Now there will be 
many inoculations.” 

As she spoke, the 
doctor heard the 
sound of footsteps and turned to see a 
long line of hillmen waiting against the 
dark background of the pines. 

“Bully! We'll have all we can do 
now! Will you help me?” he asked. 

They worked hard all afternoon, and 
when darkness closed in about them, 
Sitari shut her little shop, and the phy- 
sician went about the village, stooping 
to enter low doorways, dodging out of 
the way of the household cow and calf, 
kneeling upon clay floors while he took 
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the rapid pulse of delirious patients, and 
lancing buboes that were fit to be lanced. 

And so busy was he, day after day, 
that Sitari was pressed into service, and 
accompanied him on his rounds. Fre- 
quently her slim, capable fingers touched 
his; frequently he felt her breath upon 
his cheek as she bent over a patient and 
held the lantern so that he could see to 
lance the buboes. 

“This is a dog’s life for a girl,” he 
said one day. “I wonder how you 
bear it.” 

“T like to help you,” answered Sitari 
simply, and her brown eyes found his 
blue ones sorely troubled. 

“It’s a dangerous business, this,” he 
told himself that evening. “A man and 
a maid, constantly alone together—and 
she so pretty! I must be careful.” 

And in order to be very careful, he 
began a friendly letter to Mabel Powell, 
lately gone up to Simla. He made a 
point of doing it during the afternoon 
in spare moments between inoculations, 
with Sitari’s eyes upon him. 

“T am writing to a lady,’ 


’ 


he ex- 


plained, with an attempt at bravado, ° 


when Sitari leaned over his shoulder, 
pretending to ask about “the prescrip- 
tion.” 

“Oh! Your mother?” 

“No, a lady—whom I 

“Do you love her?” asked Sitari, with 
paralyzing directness. 

“I—don’t know,” he floundered. “I 
think so.” 

“Then you don’t,” said Sitari coolly. 

A stray curl blew out from her fore- 
head and touched his cheek. He had 
not slept the night before; afterward 
he excused himself upon that score— 
for suddenly the blood rushed to his 
head, his heart throbbed in the strange, 
wild manner her nearness had taught 
it, and he clasped her yielding, tender 
young body in-his arms. He felt as if 
the heavens had crashed together and 
the great Himalayas above were rock- 
ing and shouting, as her lips met his. 
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She was the first to recover herself. 
“Oh! Be careful! Don’t!” she half 
“T am 


sobbed, pushing him away. 
afraid for you!” 
He tried to clasp her 


“For me!” 
again. 

“Yes, you!” 

As she sprang away from him, Arm- 
strong thought he saw the fringed end 
of a red puggree disappear from the 
dispensary window. 

“Who wears a red puggree?” he 
asked softly. 

“Your horrible head assistant. The 
government sent him here with Doctor 
Bergen. He watches all the time—for 
Puran Lall.” 

“Puran Lall ?” 

“He is the doctor at Sabathu.” 

“Why on earth didn’t you tell me 
before?” 

“How could I tell you not to kiss me 
when you did not seem to want to?” 

She threw back her head to laugh at 
him, and as she did so he noticed the 
graceful lines of her throat outlined 
against her white chuddar. 

“Oh—you sweet thing!” 
ing gaze devoured her. 

“Don’t!” she warned. 

“Why, what could Puran Lall do?” 

“Do you remember Doctor Bergen?” 

“Surely you don’t think ig 

She nodded, her wide, terrified eyes 
imploring him to keep his distance. 

“Did he dare take liberties with you ?” 

Indignant virtue and jealous rage 
struggled together in Armstrong’s voice. 

“T never liked him,” the girl explained 
tearfully. “But one evening he was 
drunk, I think, and he caught me and 
kissed me. I know the assistant saw it. 
That night Major Bergen fell over the 
khud [precipice] and I’ve always be- 
lieved Puran Lall fe 

“Um—hum, it does sound probable. 
Never mind, sweetheart. You have 
warned me. I go armed, as it is.” He 
pulled out a revolver and showed her 
that it was loaded. “And now I will 
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be on guard every moment. Oh, you 
witch, you! You lovely flower! No 
wonder men go to their death for your 
sake!” And he approached her ardently. 

But she dodged behind the table. 

“Tf you love me”—she clasped her 
hands pitifully—“please sit down and 
listen.” 

He obeyed. 

“You must ot touch me,” she said. 
“It would be fatal. There is no one 
here to protect you—there is no one 
here to protect me. After you leave, I 
will go back to the school and nurse or 
help in the dispensary. Here I am fear- 
ful all the time.” 

“Do you live alone?” His voice 
shook with the restraint he was trying 
to put upon himself. 

“My brother stays with me. We live 
in a tiny, two-roomed house just below 
here. I wanted to earn enough to edu- 
cate him.” 

“We will have to make some arrange- 
ment r 

“What?” She cupped her chin in her 
hands and regarded him wistfully. 

“To meet in safety.” 

“Oh, can you not understand? J am 
safe alone. It is you for whom I fear. 
How much longer are you going to be 
here?” 

“Several weeks.” 

“Well, you must be careful. If you 
are not, then I go. I will not let you 
be killed for me.” 

“T think of you all day,” said John 
Armstrong. “I dream of you all night.” 

The door of the dispensary opened, 
and the assistant entered. 

“Did the presence send for me?” he 
inquired politely. “I thought I heard 
a call.” 

“No, I did not call thee, Badawa 
Singh. But, now that thou art here, 
thou canst sterilize the instruments, and 
open the case of serum that arrived this 
morning, so that I may have the fresh 
bottles to begin on to-morrow morning.” 

“T shall now go home.” Sitari rose. 


. 











“My head aches. If any digitalis is 
required, Captain Sahib, it is in the big 
jar with the red label.” 

She threw a warm puttoo shawl about 
her as she stepped into the evening-air, 
for it was the first of April and chilly 
weather in the hills. 

Captain Armstrong picked up his pis- 
tol rather ostentatiously and showed its 
gleaming barrel to Badawa Singh. 

“] was oiling it—that it might not 
grow rusty up here in the hills. That 
would be a pity, for it shoots true. 
Watch!” 

He pointed to a large pine cone at 
the end of a bough that stood out stark 
against the red line of the setting sun. 

Bang! The cone dropped to the 
sarth. 

“T was always a crack shot, Badawa 
Singh,” the captain commented idly, as 
he reached for his overcoat. “But one 
never knows. Accidents may happen. 
So I have left a will—also some inter- 
esting documents telling who in this re- 
gion has great strength—and knowledge 
of precipices. Dost think that the gov- 
ernment would care to know that, 
Badawa Singh?” 

The man poured some disinfectant 
into a basin and began to wash his 
hands. 





‘‘Precipices?” His tone was puzzled. 
“Surely every one hereabouts under- 
stands the danger of precipices. What 
is there that the sirear could possibly 
wish to know ?” 

“How to avoid accidents, Badawa!” 
the captain called back, smiling, as he 
strolled off toward the village. 

It was hours before he fell asleep. 
His blood was on fire; and, when he re- 
membered the soft lips that had clung 
for one long instant so sweetly to his, 
he felt as if his heart were pounding in 
his ears. 

Then came the thought: to what end? 
The girl was good and sweet; she 
trusted him. She had stirred him as 
never he had been stirred before. He 
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had seen her risk her 
life over plague pa- 
tients; he had watched 
her make up prescrip- 
tions; he had felt her 
heart throbbing under 
his hand; her breath 
had mingled with his. 
His soul cried out for 
her, he wanted her as 
he had never wanted 
anything. She would 
sacrifice herself for 
him. She was nobly 
willing to go away so 
that he might run no 
danger. She asked 
nothing from him. If 
that was not love, what 
was? And yet 

If he married her, 
his career would be 
ruined; he would have 
to leave the service; his 
family would be dis- 
graced, his mother bro- 
ken-hearted, he himself 
ostracized. , 

No, marriage was 
absolutely out of the 
question—and she was 
too good, too loving for 
the other relationship. 
Moreover, as a perma- 
nency, that was hardly 
to be thought of. He 
had written to his 
mother about Miss 
Powell, and his mother 
highly approved; she knew some of the. 
girl’s people at home. It was time he 
was marrying; Mabel’s family was ex- 
cellent, and they expected him to marry 
her. She would be the sort of wife he 
could introduce anywhere. 

Imagine Sitari at the L. G.’s ball! 
Impossible! And yet Sitari loved him. 
If she were only white, he would be the 
happiest of men. If he could but take 
her and run off with her away into the 


“T always take the first dose myself,” he said, smiling at the brown 


faces before him. 


hills and live there year after year, just 
with her 

Wild thoughts and plans came to him 
What would anything else matter if this 
one desire of his life were fulfilled? 


He wanted her. She was so free, sc 
sweet, so unconventional! Every look 
of her eyes, every breath from between 
her parted lips, told him that she loved 
him. What should he do? What would 
life hold for either of them with desire 
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—no, no, love; it was love !—thwarted? 
He sat up in bed and gazed out into 
the black night. What was out there in 
the darkness? He could hear the jack- 
als calling to each other, and far away 
a hyena laughed hideously over some 
dead Hindu, perhaps. They were at 
least free; they could mate where they 
pleased and raise their little families in 
the jungles. Nature meant people to 
mate that way. Why shouldn’t he do 
it? He could marry Sitari and take her 
off to some little native hill state, where 
the rajah would be delighted to give em- 
ployment to a well-known, rising young 
surgeon. 

But of course he wouldn’t be “rising” 
then. He would be an outcast instead; 
no one he had ever known would speak 
to him; his mother would never hold 
up her head again. And Sitari was so 
beautiful that he would have to keep her 
hidden or the rajah himself would be 
wanting her. 

Was love worth the anguish it would 
cost? The night voices told him that it 
was—that it was worth the pangs of 
birth and the agony of death. 

But those were the love cries of the 
wilderness that he heard. Would his 
love be able to survive disgrace? If 
she were only with him constantly, he 
could teach her to drop the chi-chi ac- 
cent. And she was so fair—with the 
fairness and the peachy cheeks of a hill- 
woman—that she might almost pass for 
a Scotch girl if he could get her to 
America or Australia. And if her na- 
tive blood were suspected, he could al- 
ways say that she was a princess, and 
the affair would be considered the more 
romantic. 

He tossed and turned upon the un- 
comfortable bed of the dak bungalow, 
devising ways and means to keep her 
with him, that he might feel the fervor 
of her kisses and hold his hand upon 
that little, frightened, fluttering heart 
whenever he chose. 

At last he fell asleep and dreamed 








wild, confused dreams of Sitari. He 
had married her, it seemed, in the vil- 
lage church at home, and she had pulled 
her chuddar down over her face mod- 
estly, as Eastern women do, until after 
the ceremony. Then she threw it back, 
and his mother gave a terrible scream 
and fell across the altar steps, and he 
heard voices clamoring from all sides: 

“She is dead! He has killed her!” 

Then there began a great knocking at 
the church door, and he seized Sitari’s 
hand and tried to run away with her. 
But Mabel Powell stood before them, 
blocking their passage with a flaming 
sword. 

Then suddenly he realized that the 
knocking was at his own door and that 
a beam of sunshine was lying across his 
eyes. 

“What is it?” he called dazedly. 

Badawa Singh entered the room and 
saluted respectfully. 

‘Plague has broken out in the village 
of Mowari, sahib,” he said. ‘And the 
inhabitants thereof, hearing of the great 
benefit that the village of Kakerhatti 
has received from the ministrations of 
the protector of the poor, have sent sev- 
enteen of their men to receive inocula-: 
tion. I have made all preparations, and 
the men are in haste. They must re- 
turn speedily, because of the feeding of 
the cattle. So, as soon as thy excellency 
can conveniently be ready ? 

He paused and saluted once more. 

“T’ll be there in half an hour,’’ said 
John Armstrong. “Be sure the instru- 
ments are properly sterilized.” 

“They have been boiling all morning, 
sahib.” 

“Very well, then. Hurry up and get 
out !” 

The sun had been up, above the hills 
a bare hour before Captain Armstrong 
arrived at the little amphitheater in the 
pines. He nodded to Sitari, who was 
awaiting his arrival, some disinfectant 
in a saucer and a roll of gauze in her 
hands. 
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A row of hillmen stood before the 
table, looking curiously at the array of 
shining instruments. 

“You have explained everything to 
them?” The captain turned to Badawa 
Singh. 

“Yes, sahib.” 

“Where is the new serum?” 

“Here, sahib. I have just this instant 
drawn the cork. Here is the syringe, 
thoroughly sterile.” . 

John Armstrong introduced the sy- 
ringe and filled it with the serum. Then 
he rolled up his shirt sleeve, exposing to 
view an arm that had been white once, 
but was now a mass of tiny punctures. 

“T always take the first dose myself,” 
he said, smiling at the brown faces be- 
fore him. 

But fate at that moment whispered 
in Sitari’s ear, and she obediently 
stepped forward. 

“Oh, sahib, do not!” she implored. 
“Thine arm is already so sore, and we 
can all see the many punctures that 
cover it. These good Mowari men have 
no doubt of thee.” 

Then fate prodded one of the little 
hillmen, and he moved forward to the 
head of the line a little timidly. 

“Indeed the maiden speaks the truth,” 
he said. “The doctor sahib’s arm proves 
how faithful he has been. Here is my 
arm. I shall be the first to show my 
trust in the sahib.” And he pushed up 
his tattered sleeve. 

Badawa Singh came forward with the 
disinfectant, and Sitari held the gauze. 


The day passed as others had done * 


before it. John and Sitari were busied 
over patients and prescriptions, their 
hands meeting, their breath mingling, 
their hearts quivering as each felt the 
call of all the world. Once only John 
caught her to him in a dark alley and 
kissed her breathless, while a pariah 
dog yelped frantically in front of them. 
Then he returned to the bungalow and 
tried to sleep, and dreamed all night of 
Sitari. 
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The second day found him no nearer 
a solution of their mutual problem than 
the first had done. He wanted her. He 
didn’t dare to risk marrying her. He 
cared for her too much to destroy her. 
Moreover, he had almost no opportunity 
for private converse with her. At night 
she went to her home, the little dwelling 
of mud and thatch, where her brother 
kept guard over her. And all day there 
were patients and medical assistants to 
come between them. 

On the third day he sent Hira Lall, 
the second assistant, out to the village 
of Mowari, to see whether any of the 
inoculated men had developed fever. 

Early in the morning of the fourth 
day, he was awakened by a light tap at 
the bedroom window. In the pale light 
of the early dawn he perceived a man 
leaning in at the lower sash and gestur- 
ing imploringly for silence. He slipped 
out of bed and approached the window. 

The man was Sitari. 

“T have on my brother’s clothes,” she 
whispered. “Here are my skirt and 
chuddar for thee. Slip them on at 
once.” 

Dazedly he did so. 

“Hira Lall returned an hour ago. He 
is fleeing for his life. All the seventeen 
Mowari men have come down with te- 
tanus, and the rest of the village are 
on the way, mad with rage to seek thy 
blood. Badawa has disappeared.” 

“My God!” said Armstrong. “I must 
face them! What could have hap- 
pened ?” 

“Tt was in the serum. Badawa did it. 
It was meant for thee. I see it all now. 
I have sent my brother up to Simla for 
help. It will mean a day before assist- 
ance can come. The troops have not yet 
come up to Sabathu, and, besides that, 
the Mowari men are watching the Saba- 
thu Road. So hide! It is folly to throw 
away life, and the Mowari men are 
beyond reason. They come not to talk, 
but to kill thee, my beloved.” 
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“An Englishman cannot hide,” ob- 
jected Armstrong. 

“This Englishman will!’ said Sitari 
firmly. “If aught happens to thee, I slay 
myself over thy dead body! Moreover, 
to destroy thyself thus would be most 
sinful.” She had slipped quite natu- 
rally into the vernacular. 

“But where can I hide? I feel such 
an utter fool in these woman’s togs.” 

Even Sitari smiled to see the large 
feet coming clump, clump! out of the 
full white mull skirt. 

“They would not hide thee long,” she 
confessed. “I brought them only to 
help thee down to my house. The 
Mowari men are quite mad. They will 
search every house in the village. There 
is a haystack back of my house—that is 
where thou art to hide.” 

“But how would I breathe? Better 
‘kiss me and let me go out and face death 
like a man, Sitari.” 

“Over my dead body? 
haystack !” 

He made a hole in the center and 
obeyed her. She laid the dry, prickly, 
_tickly stuff about him, until everything 
except his head was covered. Over 
that she turned a basket. She threw 
an old cloth over the basket just where 
the whiteness of his face could be seen, 
and then set to her brother’s work of 
digging about the tiny vegetable garden 
and picking stones out of the fields. 

All day Armstrong stood there in the 
haystack while the men of Mowari 
raged and swore and searched the huts 
of Kakerhatti. One man, as he rushed 
by, thrust a spear into the stack. 

“If the swine’s body is there, I’ll 
puncture it!” he shouted. 

The spear pierced Armstrong’s shoul- 
der, but he bit his lips and remained 
silent. If he had betrayed his presence 
by the slightest sound, it would have 
meant certain death to the woman who 
had sheltered him. 

And then thirst gripped him. The 
wound was only a slight one, but it 
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burned and throbbed, and the haystack 
seemed like a furnace seven times 
heated. 

Once Sitari managed to slip a lota 
filled with water under the basket. He 
drank it feverishly. Nectar was never 
more sweet. 

The sun had long set, the moon had 
risen, and the jackals were calling to 
each other, when Sitari came.to him at 
last. 

“The Mowari men are gone to Saba- 
thu. They think thou hast fled there,” 
she whispered. ‘Come out very quietly. 
I have fixed a couch for thee, beloved, 
where thou canst rest until morning. 
No one will come now. They searched 
here six times. I have an eggnog al- 
ready prepared for thee. They taught 
me how to make them in the hospital, 
and Oh, blood upon thy shoulder !” 

She slipped her strong young arm 
around him and helped him into the hut 
and dressed his wound and bathed his 
head and gave him his eggnog. He 
was trembling so that she held his head 
upon her breast while he drank. And 
there he fell into a doze. When he woke 
up, much refreshed, she was still hold- 
ing him. 

“Oh, Sitari!” he gasped. “Heart's 
delight! Star of stars! In all the world 
thou alone lovest me!” 

And Sitari bent her head until her 
cold, trembling lips met his and were 
warmed by his kisses. 

The dawn, when it crept in at the 
tiny square hole that did for a window, 
found them there. Sitari was lying in 
her lover’s arms, her face upturned to 
his. 

“Life holds no greater joy for me,” 
she said. 

“And I also, my Sitari, have I not 
tasted and drunk to the full of the joy 
of life in thine arms? What shall we 
do? Flee to some native state, or cross 
the ocean?” 

And Sitari, looking worshipfuily up 
at him, made the age-old answer: 
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“Whither thou goest I will go.” 

“It is now dawn. We must do some- 
thing.” 

Armstrong tried to rise from the bed, 
but fell back with a groan of pain. 

“Jove!” he said ruefully, “I had no 
idea that my shoulder was so sore.. Help 
me up, Sitari.” 

She did so, and from somewhere 
about him there fell a letter. Sitari 
handed it to him. 

“From my mother,” he said, looking 
at the envelope. “I got it night before 
last. It must have been in the pocket 
of my night suit.” 

“Your mother—she is in England?” 

“Yes; she loves me dearly. She will 
be grateful to you for saving my life.” 

Sitari regarded him solemnly. Her 
lip shook. She knew that his mother’s 
gratitude would not extend to marriage 
—and so did he. 

He turned his eyes away. How would 
his mother greet this new daughter-in- 
law? <A sudden, sick revulsion came 
upon him. 

“T think we had better change 
clothes.” The poor girl was trembling. 
“You take my brother’s—I will wear 
my own. Some one may come.” 

And some one came before Arm- 
strong had finished adjusting his pug- 
gree. 

Sitari answered a loud knocking at 
the door, and, throwing it open, revealed 
a squad of English soldiers, led by her 
brother. 

“He is safe,” she said quietly. 

Then suddenly out from among the 
soldiers ran a woman. 

“Is he hurt?” she began, in a high, 
nervous voice. ‘Mother came with me. 
Let me see him at once. I have come 
to nurse him. It is my right.” 

Sitari’s face went white; she pointed 
to a couch in a corner of the room. 

“He is there,” she said, “and he is 
only a very little hurt.” 

Mabel Powell rushed into the hut and 








fell upon her knees by the side of a pale 
Englishman dressed in native clothes, 
who had fallen back in a faint. 

They carried him out and put him in 
a dooly and took» him up to Simla, 
where, a month later, the hero of the 
Kakerhatti intrigue was married to Miss 
Mabel Powell, a match highly satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. 


Sometimes in dreams, in the decade 
that followed, John Armstrong saw Si- 
tari’s face as it had been that night when 
she had whispered brokenly: “Life 
holds no greater joy for me!” Then for 
a few days he would be haunted by the 
fear that she had spoken more than the 
truth, and that perhaps life had held 
no joy for her at all. He had written 
to her—a few times—but it was doubt- 
less just as well that she had had sense 
enough not to answer. For if it had 
been tragical to spend their lives apart, 
how much more tragical it would have 
been had he destroyed his career and 
broken his mother’s heart by a marriage 
with a native girl, as he had almost done 
in the mad infatuation of youth! 

Mabel Powell made him an excellent 
wife. She entertained charmingly and 
pushed his career at every point. To 
be sure, Mabel did not care for chil- 
dren, so they had none. Mabel did care 
a great deal for gayeties and admirers, 
and she had both. The admirers did not 
worry him overmuch; Mrs. Armstrong 
was too proud of her social position ever 
to do anything dreadful enough to lose 
it. 

At the end of ten years, he found, 
rather to his own surprise, that he was 
living, pleasantly enough, under the 
same roof with his wife during the win- 
ters, while she spent the summers in 
Simla, varying them with an occasional 
one “at home” or in Italy. They were 
really. excellent friends, and rather 
proud of each other. His wife would 
have been amazed had he attempted any 
violent love-making ; and he would have 
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thought that she had gone suddenly mad 
had she expressed any desire for him 
to do so. 

Perhaps things were best as they 
were, he told himself. Where great 
passion is lacking, great pain cannot be. 
They got along very comfortably, better 
than most people. 

The summer of 1914 found him again 
in the hills, stationed this time at Ka- 
sauli. 

It was considered an excellent billet, 
in that it meant that he was saved, for 
a whole summer, from the torturing 
heat of the plains. Mrs. Armstrong, 
however, pronounced it deadly dull and 
promptly betook herself to Switzerland. 
Her husband expressed polite regret, 
and then settled down very comfortably 
to board with the chaplain and his wife, 
who were most kind to him, and who, 
moreover, had five boys ‘‘at home” and 
needed the money. 

Sometimes, of an evening, when he 
was coming home from the hospital or 
the mess, he would go to the edge of the 
road and look down, far away over the 
dark hills, to where twinkling lights 
showed that the village of Kakerhatti 
lay. He wondered whether she 
there, his little Sitari, or whether she 
had gone back to Ludhiana. 

“It’s a really wonderful view, isn’t 
it?” said a voice beside him one evening ; 
and, turning, he found that little Mrs. 
Brown, the chaplain’s wife, had paused 
to exchange a pleasant word on her 
homeward way. 

“T like to look at those lights,” she 
went on—‘‘Sabathu and Simla and little 
Kakerhatti. But I never look at Kaker- 
hatti without thinking of a girl who 
came from there to us ten years ago. 
Oh, Major Armstrong, I wish our Eng- 
lishmen had better morals! It’s such a 
sad example to the natives when such 
things happen.” 

Major Armstrong 
strangely giddy. 


was 


felt 


suddenly 
The lights of Simla, 
Sabathu, and Kakerhatti were dancing 


together in one mad whirl on the tops 
of the mountains. He clutched the top 
rail of the fence; the rough wood 
seemed to steady him. 

“What was her story?” he gasped, 
with dry lips. 

“The same old one,” sighed Mrs. 
Brown. “Such a pretty girl! She had 
been well taught at a mission -school, 
too. She could speak English, and keep 
accounts, and do compounding, - But? 
you see, because of her condition, there 
wasn’t any place for her anywhere. She 
was too high spirited to go into a rescue 
home—and she refused to be parted 
from the child.” 

The child! So there had been a child! 
Major Armstrong’s heart beat so loudly 
that he thought Mrs. Brown must hear 
it and guess the reason. 

“She absolutely refused to give us 
the father’s name,” said Mrs. Brown. 
“| wanted to make him do something 
for the child. We knew it must have 
an [English father—it was so very fair 
—eyes as blue as yours. Think of it!” 

“Did she die?” The major did not 
recognize his own voice. 

“No, she lived, for the child—though 
what good it did I am sure I don’t 
know. Privately I think the baby looked 
so nnich like the father that she couldn’t 
bear to part with it. At first I was 
dreadfully afraid she would take to the 
bazaar. She was so pretty_and had so 
many temptations. Indeed, she was 
fairly hounded with offers from every 
regiment that came up. Ina sort of des- 
peration, I] advised her to marry the 
first man who asked her to. At last 
one did, and, oh, Major Armstrong, he 
was horrible! A native chemist or some- 
thmg—very poor, you know. I'm afraid 
he isn’t very nice to her or to the first 
little girl. There are about five others 
—little native children—now, and I’m 
sure Sitari prays every day for death.” 

“There—look!” Mrs. Brown caught 
his arm and pointed straight below them 
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down the khud. “That’s their house, 
and you can see them eating! They’re 
outdoors because the weather is warm.” 

A bright fire was glowing near a shed, 
and a large, tremendously fat native sat 
feeding it with sticks while his wife 
moved about, cooking, waiting on him, 
and trying to quiet the wails of several 
scantily clad children—all at the same 
time. 

“Disgusting!” remarked Mrs. Brown, 
leaning over the railing that kept her 
from falling into the domestic circle 
sixty feet below her. 

Suddenly a little girl, larger than the 
rest, ran into the glow of the firelight, 
holding out her hands to the cheerful 
blaze. She stumbled over the fat na- 
tive’s feet and fell sprawling across 
them. As she tried to pick herself up, 
the man turned from his huge platter 
of rice and struck at her with a stick— 
brutally. It was a horrid sight. 

The little girl screamed, and from 
where John Armstrong stood, holding 
the fence and cursing himself, he could 
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see the firelight flickering on the replica 
of his own face, convulsed with terror. 

“You , you!” yelled the fat 
native. “Isn’t it enough that I should 
have to feed you, you nameless brat, 
without your trying to cripple me, too? 
Yes, go and snivel to your mother, slut 
that she is! She ought to be thankful 
that a decent man will allow her to live 
with him!” 

And the fat native turned again to his 
food, while the child hid her blue eyes 
and her golden hair in her mother’s 
chuddar. ‘ 

“Come away,” said Mrs. Brown, “or 
’ll throw a stone at the beast and-kill 
him! But, after all, the one I want to 
get at and really kill—torture—yes, I 
could torture him !—is the man who was 
responsible for this. I can only pray 
that fate will somehow bring it home 
to him 

“Perhaps,” said Major Armstrong, in 
such a queer, strained voice that Mrs. 
Brown looked at him in surprise, “fate 
has.” 














bingo with his torch has lit again the cherries, 
Where lanes are sweet with roses and mown grass; 
The fence-rows flame once more with rip’ning berries 


Along the way I pass; 


And redstart calls to wren in cadence tender 


From the high fir; and buttercups and rue 
Gild croft and pasture with their sunny splendor 


To break my heart anew. 





And pipes attuned 


June, with his torch a-gleam and censer swinging 
each color, each refrain, 


And every fragrance, every wood bird winging— 
y 





June! 
June! 
Lost days! 
To one who now lies cold! 





Has quickened my old pain. 


3ut there’s one June day returns not ever. 
And the world grows young, and I grow old. 
And words that I shall utter never 


H. Houston PEcKHAM. 
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F you'll run and get my gold thimble, 
| you can cut out the tarts.” 

Could anything be more fun 
than to cut out the left-over pie crust 
with a biscuit cutter and then squeeze 
out three round holes in each top lid 
with that capacious, grandmotherly 
thimble? Elizabeth Ann floured her tin 
importantly, rolled out the last lid from 
the discarded “holes” that the thimble 
had made, and_ slipped her tarts 


into the cookstove oven, along with 
Grandma Weaver's cherry pies. 
“Oh, are you going to make ginger 


cookies, too?” 

It was almost too good to be true 
to see the molasses can come out and 
the cooky tins appear. In a twinkling, 
Grandma Weaver had rolled upon the 
board a thin, yellowish-brown dough, 
which she was marking with the tines 
of a steel fork. Peering anxiously from 
under her spectacles, she drew the fork 
lightly down over the dough in parallel 
lines—that sometimes wavered a bit un- 
evenly when her dear old hand trem- 
bled a little in its careful tracery—then 
cut the cookies into oblongs with a 
knife, and slipped them into the tins 
for Elizabeth Ann to bake. Ginger- 
snaps were always cut round, but ginger 
cookies—very different concoctions, and 
oh, most delectable!—had been made 
oblong with striped backs ever since 
grandmothers in the family had taught 
little granddaughters how to make 
them. 

“Now the crock, the hindmost one in 


y 
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the corner—and be quick! The first 
ones are ’most ready to ‘come out.” 

Klizabeth Ann, promoted now to 
supervisor of the oven, hopped nimbly 
from table to oven and from oven to 
crock ‘with the hot tins, which she 
buttered en route, ready for a fresh 
batch. The hot cookies, now a dark, 
gingery brown, fell at regular intervals 
into the big crock, and the kitchen took 
on a spicy smell that mingled almost 
lovingly with the hot sweetness of the 
pies, and made Elizabeth Ann’s chest 
rise and fall in long, delicious-sniffs. 

Suddenly, outside the window, Mrs. 
Vedder’s voice rose, querulous and 
worried : 

“Have 
mornin’ ? : 

Grandma Weaver pushed up her 
spectacles and looked out with the tol- 
eration Elizabeth Ann felt that she al- 
ways tried to display toward people 
who owned only cats instead of grand- 
children. 

“Why, no, I haven’t, Mis’ Vedder. 
How long’s he been gone?” 

“T haven’t see him all mornin’,” com- 
plained Mrs. Vedder, in a muffled voice, 
as if she were bending over looking for 
him among the climbing nasturtiums. 

Elizabeth Ann felt genuinely sorry 
for her. Had not Socrates, her own 
idol back home, once been lost? Be/+ 
sides, Tommy was a gorgeous cat. He 
was an enormously heavy Maltese with 
the cleanest of fur, which often caused 
a sigh from the mistress of the dis- 


you seen “Tommy _ this 
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In a twinkling, Grandma Weaver had rolled upon the board a thin, 
yellowish-brown dough, which she was marking with 


the tines of a steel fork. 


reputable Socrates—you could hold him 
on your lap without getting your dress 
dirty—and he had a cheerful face, to 
say nothing of possessing an extra toe 
on each front foot that made them look 
ridiculously out of proportion, yet, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Vedder, served to make 
him the best mouser in Pleasant Hill. 
Elizabeth Ann pined to rename him 
“Jason”—“Tommy” was so unoriginal 
—but feared to offend his mistress by 
the suggestion. 








They thought Mrs. 
Vedder had gone in, 
but presently they 
heard her high, thin 
voice again. She 
seemed to appear and 
vanish after the man- 
ner of the Cheshire 
Cat. 

“Don't it’ :seem 
queer where he’s 
gone? Tommy! 
Tommy! Tommy! I 
thought mebbe he was 
in the barn, but he’s 





not.” 
‘it's'a shame,”’ 
sympathized Eliza- 


beth Ann, talking 
into the oven, with 
her face puckered up 
from the heat, “be- 
cause he always likes 
ginger cookies, and 
we’re baking them.” 

“For the ‘Made in 
Pleasant Hill’ ex- 
hibit ?” 

“yes; returned 
grandma for Eliza- 
beth Ann, who had 
burned her finger on 
the top grate, and 
was cooling it in the 
flour sifter. “I just 
haven’t found time to 
do any knitting or 
crocheting for them, 
so I said I’d bake up some pies and 
cookies.” 

“Well, I told them I’d bake some, 
too, but I’ve be’n so upset this mornin’ 
over Tommy that I didn’t have the 
heart to get to it.” 

“You're going over, aren’t you?” 

“Well, I don’t know’s I will, unless 
I find Tommy.” 

She was farther away now, evidently 
gone for good. Her back screen banged 
gently. 
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“T declare, Elizabeth Ann, it looks 
some like rain. You must be sure to 
take your little hug-me-tight this after- 
noon.” 

The second cloud appeared in Eliz- 
abeth Ann’s heaven. Tommy was gone, 
and now she must carry that little red 
hug-me-tight with her to the exhibit. 
It was an inoffensive little red jacket 
that Grandma Weaver had crocheted 
and sent to Elizabeth Ann for a birth- 
day present. It was made without 
sleeves, in order that it might slip on 
under a coat in cold weather—and if 
they had permitted her to wear it 
merely in that way! But a little girl’s 
elders were apt to be attacked by the 
most unheard-of notions! Mother had 
been greatly enamored of the new wrap 
when it appeared, and had insisted upon 
having Elizabeth Ann wear it on several 
occasions in place of an outer coat. 

“Why, it’s a hug-me-tight,” Elizabeth 
Ann had protested. “It’s not to wear 
outside. You might just as well wear 
the lining to your waist, and then not 
put on the waist. It—it doesn’t seem 
modest, mother.” 

“Oh, Elizabeth Ann, you fussy child! 
You can wear it that way, of course, 
but just to carry along as an extra wrap, 
like a sweater, it is most convenient.” 

“None of the other girls have hug- 
me-tights at all, or wear them that way 


if they have,” Elizabeth Ann mourned, - 


in an aggrieved tone that sometimes 
was effective. 

“Well, here’s a good chance to be 
original,” mother had concluded, ignor- 
ing the inflection, as she slipped the 
hug-me-tight over Elizabeth Ann’s stiff- 
‘ening arms. 

From that moment the child hated 
the thing with a violent and vindictive 
hatred that quite overlooked the fact 
that it was a gift from Grandmother 
Weaver, whom she greatly adored, or 
that it was a really pretty garment of a 
soft red, trimmed with ribbons of the 
same shade. When Mrs. Gale had been 
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packing Elizabeth Ann’s suit case pre- 
paratory to the visit at Pleasant Hill, 
she had found just room. enough for 
the hug-me-tight in one end. 

“You wear this, Elizabeth Ann, 
whenever you need a wrap,” she had 
ordered. “It'll please grandma and be 
a nice way of showing her that you ap- 
preciate it.” 

So cornered, Elizabeth Ann had con- 
scientiously done her duty, and had 
dared make ho protest to grandma, who 
flattered herself that the child was 
highly delighted with her gift. 

Notwithstanding the cloud in her sky, 
Elizabeth Ann managed to enjoy thor- 
oughly a toothsome, if somewhat un- 
hygienic, luncheon, consisting of butter- 
milk, as many piping-hot ginger cookies 
as she could eat, and four of the little 
tarts which she had jellied herself plen- 
tifully, so that the luscious sweetness 
oozed up high through the thimble holes 
at the top and stuck out at the sides. 

Then she helped Ben back Dexter in 
between the thills of the top buggy 
when it was time to hitch up, and even 
fastened a few buckles herself, just to 
show him she had not forgotten how. 
Shé assisted in the particular task of 
wrapping up the cherry pies and pack- 
ing them into the back of the buggy, 
along with the crocks of ginger cookies. 
She turned the damper in the stove and 
hung up the almanac, which had blown 
down, and pulled down the kitchen 
shades, and found grandma’s best gold 
spectacles under the edge of the tidy 
in the parlor, and fastened the snaps 
in grandma’s collar, and took down the 
best black bonnet from the hatbox 
on the closet shelf. 

“Now, my little shawl, 
Ann, and I guess we’re_ ready. 
bless me, no! 
child!” 

“Oh—do you think it looks like rain, 
now ?” 

Elizabeth Ann faltered in her protest, 
fearful of grandma’s feelings. 


Elizabeth 
Oh, 
Your little hug-me-tight, 
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“Well!” Mrs. Weaver  squinted 
out through the curtains at the sky 
while she. was putting on her gloves. 
“It might not rain, but it’s apt to blow 
up cool. You never can tell. Better 
bring it along.” 

She followed her little granddaughter 
lout onto the stoop and closed the door 
‘after them—they never locked doors in 
Pleasant Hill—never dreaming what a 
revolt was swelling under Elizabeth 
Ann’s blue chambray chest.” 

“T hate it! I hate it!” her inner 
voice was shouting at the top of its 
voice, and her fingers worked and 
twisted in among the meshes of the 
-hug-me-tight as if trying to conquer 
\the impulse that bade them throw the 
despised garment-as far as a short arm 
would reach. A lump of futile wrath 
rose in her throat, almost breaking out 
into a sob. Why must the whole day 
be spoiled for a skein of red yarn 
crocheted into a miserable hug-me-tight 
by grandma’s misguided, if dear, fin- 
gers? Elizabeth Ann’s anger flared up 
also against her mother for insisting 
that the garment be brought at all to 
Pleasant Hill. There was a little tan 
coat she might have worn. Mother 
knew how she loathed the sight of the 
red hug-me-tight. 

“Oh, run over, child,’ suggested 
grandma, as they were getting into the 
buggy, ‘and see if Mis’ Vedder won’t 
ride over with us. Here! I'll take your 
“jacket.” 

Elizabeth Ann fairly threw it up on 
the seat, as vindictively as she might 
have cast away a June bug or a grand- 
daddy-long-legs, and flew from the 
wrath that was near the breaking point, 
lest she should disgrace herself before 
grandma and Ben by a sudden “scene.” 
Elizabeth Ann knew her temper well. 

“T was just wonderin’ if Mis’ Weaver 
had forgot me an’ wa’n’t a-goin’ to send 
you over,” confessed Mrs. Vedder, with 
the simplicity of a child. She had her 
| bonnet and coat on, all ready. “Still, 


I don’t know’s I’d ’a’ cared much, 
either, seein’ Tommy’s gone.” 
“Haven’t you found him yet?” 


queried Elizabeth Ann sympathetically. 
Vedder gave a discouraged 


Mrs. 
sigh. 
“T’ve hunted an’ hunted for him an’ 


’ called till I’m hoarse, but he don’t seem 


to come.” 

“Once Socrates went away like that 
and was gone for an in—in—intermi- 
nable age,” concluded his loving mis- 
tress, with pride in her climax. “But 
he came back all right. 

The mere act of doling out sympathy 
took the sharp edge off one’s anger 
in a most surprising way. Besides, 
grandma had the red hug-me-tight. over 
the back of the buggy seat and was fix- 
ing a place so that Elizabeth Ann could 
sit in the middle and drive when they 
came up to the road, and surely that 
was a prospect exciting enough to chase 
away the tormenter for a brief period. 

Mrs. Vedder mourned over Tommy 
all the way over to Mrs. Best’s, and 
Elizabeth Ann—even while negotiating 
with the bewildered Dexter to avoid 
stones and ruts without zigzagging quite 
from curb to curb—tried to speak the 
words that should cheer and comfort. 

Mrs. Best’s house was in a pleasing 
turmoil. The Methodist ladies had 
charge of the fancywork, and the 
Lutherans of the cookery. All the pet 
patchwork quilts of the village’s great- 
great-grandmothers were on exhibit, as 
well as the latest achievements of the 
younger generations, these’ later com- 
modities being for sale, as a general 
thing. In fact, about half the fancy- 
work was for sale and the other half 
merely loaned for display. Even some 
of the fanciest pies and cakes were re- 
served by their owners, who preferred 
to buy back their own culinary efforts 
rather than trust to the uncertainties of 
less experienced cooks. Elizabeth Ann 
could see from the outset that there was 
much confusion over what was for sale 
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and what was for loan. Labels came 
off and tempers were lost and some 
tears were shed. Mrs. Best’s father’s 
baby shirt was sold by mistake to the 
Methodist Ladies’ Aid president, and a 
Lutheran lady’s fruit pudding, intended 
for the minister’s dinner the following 
Sabbath, was cut in two irreligiously 
and sold, one half to a Baptist and the 
other to a Presbyterian, who had come 
merely as customers and critics to the 
sale, not as donors at all. 
Notwithstanding this slight air of dis- 
cord, Elizabeth Ann spent a delightful 
afternoon viewing the sights—partic- 
ularly those which were pointed out to 
her by grandma as an incentive to fu- 
ture achievements of her own—and 
playing, tag out in the yard around the 
beehives with some other little girls 
whose guardians were eitlier Methodists 
or Lutherans. 
Not that Ann 


Elizabeth was ex- 


tremely fond of tag. She was short and 
chubby, and it was absolutely impossible 


to propel such a body with the speed 
of a sliverlike form like Lucile Best’s, 
which cut the air like a thin sheet of 
paper. Lucile’s slim legs seemed all 
machinery. Elizabeth Ann, regarding 
hers dubiously as she sank, to regain 
breath, onto an empty beehive, felt that 
they carried too much cargo. There 
was a heaviness in the middle of her 
chest, too, when she ran so fast, that 
sent little quivers of pain out into the 
surrounding territory and made being 
“it” a position of discomfort as well 
as of disgrace. Elizabeth Ann was “‘it” 
most of the time. When she tagged any 
one, whoever it was always tagged her 
back before she could wheel and be 
gone. 

She was so warm when they finally 
called her to go home that she felt as 
if grandma’s big, shiny teakettle, if 
placed upon the top of her head, would 
boil. , 

“You'd better put something around 
you, you’re so hot,” Mrs. Vedder 
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warned her, as they stood waiting for 
grandma to untie Dexter. 

Uneasily Elizabeth Ann shifted her . 
gaze from a contemplation of Mrs, Ved- 
der’s brown packages to the back of the 
buggy seat, where she had left the hug- 
me-tight. It was gone! 

“Oh, no!” she gasped. “I don’t need 
anything around me.” 

It was her first impulse to keep secret 
the fact that the hug-me-tight was gone, 
lest grandma should want to look for 
it and should find it. Elizabeth Ann’s 
heart gave a jounce of joy. What if it 
should actually be lost! If it had fallen 
off the buggy seat into the road and 
some one had picked it up! 

“T do hope Tommy’s home!” 

Mrs. Vedder, back on the old subject, 
worried all the way home. She almost 
fell out of the buggy in her haste to 
reach the house and see if Tommy were 
waiting on the back porch in his accus- 
tomed nook under the grapevine. 

“Humph!” observed Grandma 
Weaver, watching Mrs. Vedder as she 
almost ran around the house. “Funny 
how some folks can get so taken up 
with just a cat!” 

Ben came for Dexter, and_ Elizabeth 
Ann and grandma went into the house, 
Elizabeth Ann with a sigh of relief. 
The loss of the hug-me-tight had not 
been noticed. 

Two or three days passed. It was 
warm, and fortunately a wrap was 
never necessary. Neither did any one 
come to the house holding out a red 
hug-me-tight and saying to Grandma 
Weaver, “Did your little grand- 
daughter lose this, Mis’ Weaver?” as 
Elizabeth Ann feared some one would 
do. No, the hug-me-tight was gone, 
and, as time passed, it grew to seem less 
and less possible that it would ever be 
found. Then, at the end of the fourth 
day, Elizabeth Ann experienced a prick- 
ing sensation in her chest, quite differ- 
ent from the twinges caused by “tag,” 
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but quite as capable of causing discom- 
fort. Elizabeth Ann’s conscience -was 
beginning to feel a trifle uneasy. 
Grandma Weaver had spent many 
hours crocheting that little red hug-me- 
tight for her small granddaughter. The 
small granddaughter ‘began to wish she 
had mentioned the loss of the garment 
when she first discovered it. 
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Up till now Tommy Vedder had not 
put in his appearance. Mrs. Vedder 
was inconsolable. She haunted grand- 
ma’s kitchen until Mrs. Weaver was 
near distraction and Elizabeth Ann nigh 
to tears. They had all searched, even 
Ben, but Tommy seemed to have lost 
himself as completely as the hug-me- 
tight. 

One evening, after supper, Mrs. Ved- 
der came under the window where Eliz- 
abeth Ann was drying the dishes for 
grandma, calling: 

“Mis’ Weaver! Mis’ Weaver! Do 
come out. I’m.sure I hear Tommy 
a-mewin’ somewheres.. My land! 
Where can he be?” 

Grandma Weaver lighted a lantern 
hastily. Elizabeth Ann reached into the 
cooky crock and drew forth the last of 
the ginger cookies. Once it had been 


necessary to tempt Soc- 
rates from a tree with an 
oyster, and, no such ar- 
ticle being conveniently 


at hand, it was most for- 
tunate that Tommy 
ate ginger cookies, 
which surely would 
coax him from any 
eminence to which 
he might rashly 
have aspired. 


The old arms gathered her in comfortingly, and rocked her like a tiny baby in the old kitchen 
rocking-chair. 
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“Elizabeth Ann! The night air’s cool. 
Run in and get your hug-me-tight.” 

Grandma turned around, with an em- 
phatic wave of her hand. 

“Here!” interrupted Mrs. Vedder ex- 
citedly. “Slip this on, instead. We’ve 
no time to waste. I don’t need it. 
Don’t you hear some cat a-mewin’ 
now ?” 

They all listened a moment, while the 
lantern waved unsteadily in grandma’s 
hand and threw long shadows on the 
walk leading down from the stoop. 

“T do!” cried Elizabeth Ann. “It’s in 
the old tool house.” 

She slipped into Mrs. Vedder’s wrap 
while they hurried down the walk as 
fast as they could by the uncertain light. 
Grandma herself pushed back the bolt, 
Elizabeth Ann pushed open the door, 
Mrs. Vedder gathered a thinner and a 
wildly affectionate Tommy into her 
ager arms, 

Back in grandma’s kitchen, they dis- 
cussed the situation and decided that he 
must have ventured into the old tool 
house the day that Ben was oiling the 
buggy, and been shut in when Ben 
closed the place up. 

Elizabeth Ann, feeding him the gin- 
ger cooky, which she had crumbled into 
small bits, suddenly saw something 
familiar about her own appearance. She 
looked at herself in surprise. She had 
on her own hated red hug-me-tight 
actually, with the red ribbons on it! It 
made the whole kitchen and Tommy 
and Mrs. Vedder and grandma seem 
vague and queer, as if they were all in 
a dream together. 

Mrs. Vedder was speaking, quite like 
her old self, as she twisted Tommy’s 
soft left ear lovingly in her fingers: 

“How do you like the little hug-me- 
tight I got at the exhibit, Mis’ Weaver? 
I’ve allus wanted one of ’em ever since 
I see the one you made ‘Lizbeth Ann.” 


“Why, who made that?’ Grandma 
Weaver cried, in amazement, drawing 
down her spectacles to the tip of her 
nose. Grandma’s pattern had been orig- 
inal, and there was no mistaking it. 

“I dunno,” chuckled Mrs. Vedder. 
“No one seemed to know. Wa’n't it the 
worst mix-up? I only paid fifty cents 
for this, too. I dunno who set that 
price, I’m sure.” 

“Elizabeth Ann!” exclaimed grandma, 
after the door had finally shut upon 
the Vedders. “Wasn’t that your hug- 
me-tight ?” 

“Why, it did look like it, grandma.” 

She was as red as the cherries she 

had put into grandma’s pies. 
_ “Well, how came it to be sold at the 
exhibit? Come to think of it, though, 
I carried it into the house myself while 
you were helping carry in the pies and 
cookies. | must ’a’ laid it on the fancy- 
work table while we were looking at the 
crocheting, and those Methodists sold it. 
My land!” 

Grandma was a Lutheran. 

Elizabeth Ann kept discreetly silent. 

“Hadn’t you missed it ?” 

Elizabeth Ann nodded. and crept 
closer to grandma’s shoulder, where a 
small, red face might hide its shame. 
The old arms gathered her in comfort- 
ingly, drew her into a wide, aproned 
lap, and rocked her like a tiny baby in 
the old kitchen rocking-chair. 

“There! There! Don’t feel so 
badly, Elizabeth Ann. Don’t cry, 
dearie. Grandma’ll make you another 
one just like it. We'll go down to the 
store first thing in the morning and get 
the yarn, and you can hold the skein 
while I wind it off.” 

Elizabeth Ann half raised her head ; 
then, with a long sigh, sank her cheek 
again into the warm, wet spot on grand- 
ma’s soothing shoulder. 
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HEN he came to Washington, 
two days before the inaugura- 
tion, he had a heady sense that 

the fluttering bunting, the jerry-built 
grand stands, and the gaping throngs, 
chiefly eating from nose bags, were there 
on his account. They were going to in- 
augurate a president, of course, and in- 
cidentally a party long dormant was 
again “coming into its own,” to quote 
any or all the Washington correspond- 
ents. The army of office seekers was 
swelling with each incoming train; ora- 
tory was exploding in hotel corridors by 
day, fireworks by night. It was the 
same old inaugural hubbub, to which 
the long-suffering residents of Wash- 
ington are treated every four years, but 
which is always new and soul stirring to 
the prospective little group about to 
save the country. 

But perhaps none of these had ever 
felt the consecration of the event as 
.did Mr. Samuel Dawson. A great se- 
cret was his, a secret about which the 
papers were printing columns, and poli- 
ticians were talking and being inter- 
viewed, but in regard to which Samuel 
Dawson and the prospective president 
alone knew the truth. A new portfolio 
was to be added to the cabinet—a bu- 
reau of domestic economics. 

The advisability of this department 
had long been discussed. Scores of 
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men had been mentioned as_ having 
every requirement for the new berth, 
and the majority of these secretarial 
possibilities were being interviewed 
hourly, and were responding, not coyly 
and deprecatingly, but with handsome 
show-case sentiments warranted to catch 
the eye of the most casual reader. 

Samuel Dawson had not been inter- 
viewed; no one had thought of him in 
connection with the new bureau; and 
he had gloried in the splendid furtive- 
ness of the coup—for he was to be 
made secretary of the bureau of domes- 
tic economics. The prospective presi- 
dent had promised it to him the pre- 
vious November, when the fate of the 
election had been decided. Dawson had 
talked with the overhopefuls, had trav- 
eled with some of ghem, had drawn 
them out as to their statesmanlike sen- 
timents, and had been mute. It had 
been a fine prelude. 

The cultivation of statecraft, astute- 
ness, and a general masking of purpose 
had rather occupied his attention of 
late; in fact, ever since he and his wife 
had been in possession of their im- 
mense secret. And she had brought 
home books on the subject from the Ii- 
brary. She had particularly recom- 
mended Machiavelli and a chatty biog- 
raphy of Cesar Borgia as meat for an 
impending statesman. 
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He was enormously pleased with 
Mrs. Dawson; she was indeed a help- 
meet, and he was justly proud of her. 
She was fitted by every law in the cate- 
chism of success to be the wife of a 
political man; she was acquisitive, pro- 
gressive, fluid as to opinion, ambitious, 
and with that positive genius for the 
annexing .and eliminating of hands up 
the social ladder that is the admiration 
and amazement of the socially fixed. 
Apparently fate had had an eye on her 
from the beginning. Her biography 
seemed to fall naturally into a “Wives 
of Public Men” series; it was of a pat- 
tern that every “woman’s page” hun- 
gers for; the savor of printer’s ink 
hung about its decorous paragraphs. 
There was not in it anything that even 
remotely suggested color, but in every 
line there was for the average reader 
that testimony as to the triumph of the 
average that opens a multitude of doors, 
doors of houses and flats in which there 
are parlor organs and folding beds, in 
which the touch of culture has begun to 
proclaim itself in mission . furniture 
and a cast of the Winged Victory. 

Samuel’s reticence proved to have 
been a good opening. It created the 
impression that he had a good deal up 
his sleeve. Here he had been flocking 
with the political “foolish virgins,” who 
had garrulously been expecting the ap- 
pointment; and yet, with his own lamp 
full, trimmed, and awaiting the presi- 
dential match, he had managed that 
most difficult of triumphs—he hed held 
his tongue. A man who could do that 
might be expected to do more. 

In the meantime, the eyes of the 
country were focused on the new bu- 
reau and the now Honorable Samuel; 
daily he found himself confronted by 
an insinuating group of newspaper men 
who were anxious to expand his lightest 
word into columns. But here, again, 
his God-given common sense asserted 
itself ; the elixir of printer’s ink should 
never mount to his head and steal away 


his brains. He’d seen enough of that; 
the wan shadows of ex-political proba- 
bilities were sitting about park benches 
all over the country—men who had been 
interviewed into obscurity. 

He began to be known as “the sphinx 
of the cabinet” and “Samuel the silent.” 
Early in his official life, he made it a 
habit to bow with marked cordiality to 
the messengers in his department; and 
at the noon hour he sent out to a neigh- 
boring dairy-lunch room for bread and 
milk. Columns were written about the 
democratic way in which he pulled the 
slide from his roll-top desk and ate 
therefrom his frugal meal. 

In these simple beginnings the coun- 
try, valiantly aided by the local space 
writers, began to trace the outlines of a 
second Jefferson; and, as his bureau 
was managed with conspicuous effi- 
ciency, prophets were not wanting to 
foretell a great destiny for Samuel 
Dawson. 

By this time the new president, whose 
photographs, bought in the first flush 
of inaugural enthusiasm, were begin- 
ning to curl about the edges on parlor 
mantels, was going a little off as a 
popular hero, owing to the inexorable 
law of supply and demand which pre- 
vented him from appointing more than 
a thousandth part of the office seekers 
to office. A secondary disaffection had 
set in, and the press began to focus its 
attention on Mr. Secretary Dawson’s 
feet and immediately after on the presi- 
dential shoes. 

And then the jealous gods got busy. 
The rest is but a little matter of real 
estate and Southern solidarity. Out of 
such simple things sometimes do the 
Olympians fashion their most devastat- 
ing thunderbolts. 

“Sam, this sort of thing can’t go on!” 
Samuel’s wife protested. 

“What sort of thing, my dear?” 

“We can’t live in an apartment any 
longer. To-day a lot of foreign people 


called—diplomats and people like that— 

















and the elevator had stopped running 
and they had to walk up. Now, if we’re 
going to get anywhere, we’re not going 
to do it by eccentric economies. That’s 
what snuffed the Brysons out. In pub- 
lic be as democratic as you please; at 
home we’ve got to be conventional. The 
people are not looking for a president to 
supply their joke books.” 

Samuel had a wholesome fear of his 
wife’s intuitions; she picked up things 
in a way that was uncanny. But the 
salary that had seemed so princely when 
they had first talked over the appoint- 
ment had. dwindled to microscopic size 
when applied to the requirements of a 
cabinet position. Nevertheless they in- 
spected blocks of furnished houses, and 
real-estate men pursued them even in 
their dreams. All the male residents 
of the District of Columbia over the age 
of eighteen—and not a few under it— 
seemed engaged in offering houses left 
over from the ‘last administration. 
There were houses decked in the spoils 
of Old World palaces—beautiful, har- 
monious, restrained, veritable jewels. 
There were saturnalia in gilt and plush, 
crude, challenging, merciless alike to 
eyes and nerves. There was also a 
stern simplicity of ideal symbolized by 
a brown photograph of the Colosseum, 
a Raphael Madonna or two. Even these 
had a price, it seemed to the Dawsons, 
above rubies, when they were in any 
sort of a decent neighborhood. 

They finally made a choice in a block 
that, as they saw it, fell far below their 
standards. It seemed to them distinctly 
undesirable, innocent as it was of the 
residence of a single official. They un- 
derstood that the street was occupied 
largely by retired army and naval offi- 
cers, a government scientist or two, 
and some old Southerners—Virginians 
—whose names conveyed nothing at all 
to them. They had a vague idea that 
Virginians were people who said “toe” 
instead of to, and who were chiefly en- 
gaged in taking boarders. 
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The furnished house that they se- 
cured seemed at first glance rather 
hopeless. In type, the furniture was 
early McKinley—heavy mahogany with 
button-dimpled upholstery, oil paintings 
in massive gold frames and deep vel- 
vet-lined boxes that threw merciful 
shadows on the art within, statuettes of 
Carrara marble and bronze, probably 
discovered in a department-store art 
department. But these Mrs. Samuel 
secreted in the trunk room, while she 
added those little touches that only 
travel, however brief, can confer—gold 
Florentine frames, brown Florentine 
photographs, a couple of Tanagra fig- 
ures picked up at Orvieto, a rosy mor- 
sel or two of modern Dresden, a 
chasuble and an altar cloth picked up 
for a song of three notes in Rome. 
Mrs. Dawson’s high lights. were well 
applied. “See what I would do, if I 
really had a chance,” they seemed to 
say. “But what can be expected of a 
hired house?” 

The next-door neighbors of the Daw- 
sons, on the right, were the Carters— 
pronounced, of course, ‘““C-yarter,” with 
the invisible “y” introduced like a grace 
note. They were all that the name 
stands for in the original tongue. Old 
Madam Carter, now turned seventy- 
five, was as erect and slender as a girl. 
Her keenly aquiline profile was too 
arrogant, perhaps, for mere beauty; but 
her eye had lost none of its sparkle 
since that day—somewhere in _ the 
autumn of ’63—when a certain Federal 
general, mounting the gallery steps of 
her old home, had told her that he 
would require the house as quarters for 
himself and his staff. 

“Tt shall be at your disposal in fif- 
teen minutes,” she had answered, with- 
out displaying feeling of any kind. 

The Federal general had shot a sec- 
ond glance at the spare, olive-skinned 
woman in the doorway, who, in spite 
of her quiet acquiescence, had had a 
look about her finely arched eyebrows 
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“It shall be at your disposal in fifteen minutes,” she had answered, without displaying 


feeling of any kind. 
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of having had the last word. The gen- 
eral had been puzzled; never had one 
of these famous manors of the South 
—and this one had been full of the 
treasures of generatioms—been handed 
over in such a manner. He had pressed 
her to take more time; he had even 
ventured a remark about the weather— 
that it was unusually cold for Octobér. 

The lady had bowed. 

“IT will have a fire kindled for you 
in the library.” And she had turned, 
apparently to give the order. 

In less than her requested quarter of 
an hour the Federal general, who, with 
his staff, had been quartered on the 
other side of the river, not more than 
half a mile away, had seen, by the long, 
drifting plumes of smoke above the 
house, that she had kept her word only 
too well in regard to the library fire. 
She had not stinted the fuel. 

The moment the general’s back had 
been turned she had sent her two chil- 
dren, with their old nurse, into the 
woods. A colored boy had followed 
with two saddle horses. All had gone 
by the old snake trail, which, first trod- 
den by the brown feet of Indians, had 
been so overgrown by vines and weeds 
that the enemy would be unlikely to find 
it. Then Abigail Carter, with light- 
ninglike swiftness, had poured oil over 
the old brown leather books, had slit 
the portraits from their frames and 
piled them on the hearth, had rushed 
inflammable materials into strategic cor- 
ners, had applied the torch, and fled into 
the woods to join her children. 

Long years afterward, when the 
country had rewarded with the highest 
office in its gift the military genius of 
the Federal general, he and Abigail Car- 
ter had met at dinner in Washington. 
He had recognized the eyebrows imme- 
diately—and the name, too. 

“Tt was a cold morning in October 
when I last had the pleasure, ma’am,” 
he had said, with a twinkle. 
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“I did my best to give you a warm 
welcome.” And they had shaken hands. 
She had long since forgotten the bit- 
terness that she had felt toWward the 
North; indeed she had been heard to 
say things about abolition that to South- 
ern ears were blasphemous. She had 
spent the ten years after the war in 
Europe, educating her children. Her 
husband had died in battle, and there 
wasn’t a stone left of her old house. 

When she had returned to her coun- 
try, she had built a little white frame 
house in what had been then the ex- 
treme edge of the suburbs in Washing- 
ton. The house had a little gallery with 
fluted columns—it would not have 
seemed a home without them—and for 
about a week in the spring, as the years 
rolled on, a purple wistaria vine made 
it like a lovely bit of Japan. And then 
the tide of the city’s population had 
ebbed to its doors, encroached on its 
big garden, and cut down the splendid 
trees. Stone and brick crowded it, but 
the little white house, with the gallery 
and the green blinds and always some- 
thing blooming on the little front lawn, 
except in the very coldest months, had 
as much personality, in its way, as had 
Madam Carter herself. 

It was at this little house that Mrs. 
Dawson glanced sometimes as she went 
to and from the carriage that the gov-~ 
ernment, with its touch of black-cap 
generosity, had temporarily awarded its 
secretary. She had an idea that the 
people in the little white house. took 
boarders, either from a _ preconceived 
notion that Southerners always took 
boarders or from something she had 
heard her nurse say in reference to a 
child next door. So when, one after- 
noon, she caught the eye of a tall, slen- 
der old lady turned in her direction 
and lit with a friendly glow, Mrs. Daw- 
son’s own glance went big, impersonal, 
unseeing, like the twin searchlights on 
a motor. 

“T think she didn’t see me,” Madam 
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An elderly negress brought in tea, and Madam Carter put aside her book. 


- 


Carter said in speaking of the incident 
later to her daughter-in-law. 

“More likely, mamma, she recognized 
you as the famous incendiary.” 

“l’ve mended my way. She need 
fear no conflagrations in the neighbor- 
hood.” 

“From the number of interviews she’s 
been giving to the papers, she must 
have a veritable museum next door.” 

It was, alas! too true. The white- 
ribbon pledge that the secretary had 
taken in regard to printer’s ink had been 


refused by his wife, who was no total 
abstainer where an interview was con- 
cerned. She had been a boon to those 
ladies of the press who write “sympa- 
thetic” stories about the wives of public 
men. ‘Her home shows a keen ap- 
preciation of the beauties of Italian 
art,” wrote one, and: “The residence 


of the secretary of the bureau of, do- 
mestic economics has an air of broad 
cosmopolitanism that bespeaks an inti- 
mate acquaintance with many of the 
countries of the Old World.” Mrs. 
















Dawson was written of as: “A thought- 
ful woman who has deeper interests in 
life than those of mere society.” A 
few days later the question was asked: 
“Shall the salon, the glory of intellectual 
France, be revived in Washington by 
Mrs. Samuel Dawson?” 

It was the continuous outpouring, in 
the more frivolous columns of the daily 
papers, on the subject of Mrs. Dawson’s 
culture that first conveyed to the block 
where the secretary and his wife had 
pitched their tents the information that 
a “political person” had invaded their 
territory. Not often did they come, 
appearing when they did somewhat ex- 
traneous in a neighborhood where the 
people never seemed to move, or to 
rent their houses furnished and rush 
to Europe. Of course there were houses 
in the block perennially plastered with 
rent signs, but when one of these did 
secure a tenant, he was almost invari- 
ably outside that small pale that wor- 
shiped practically the same ancestors, 
ate waffles and hot biscuit for break- 
fast, and would have felt conscious, in 
talking to royalty, of the distinction 
conferred. 

The pale too® for granted its own 
permanent social condition; anything 
else, with such names, was inconceiv- 
able. And its view of political people, 
as it had observed them through the 
vicissitudes of many administrations, 
was one of sympathy for the incon- 
venience of their chronically unsettled 
state. No sooner did they get their 
curtains up, their rugs in place, and the 
moved-in look slightly less apparent, 
than out went their president and they 
along with him. They seemed a loose 
aggregate, unbound by anything that 
could remotely be defined as social 
solidarity, such as existed in Europe 
or among their own old Southern tam- 
ilies. Such affinity as the official set 
were able to effect, in their four years 
of closely circling orbits, was in the 
very nature of the thing of the most 
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contrived and ephemeral character—or 
so it seemed to the pale, which preferred 
to depend, for its dash of cosmopoli- 
tanism, on the retired army and naval 
officers who had drifted to the neigh- 
borhood with the unerring judgment of 
connoisseurs. 

This detached little group, so firmly 
intrenched in the shifting sands of 
Washington life, had its own state re- 
ligion, its_policies, and its politics. It 
hung together by a definite and com- 
plicated code of prejudices and tradi- 
tions, as different as possible from the 
haphazard social intercourse of its 
neighbors. The rather militantly in- 
sisted upon culture of Mrs. Dawson, as 
set forth by the local press, did not 
impress the pale very seriously; cul- 
ture, as they understood it, was not an 
ingredient to be driven down people’s 
throats like physic into the mouth of a 
protesting child. They hoped they were 
not narrow, but they had small hope 
of that sort of person even qualifying 
for their own little world. They felt 
she must be thoroughly worthy to take 
the trouble to give so many interviews. 
but she did not promise to be interest- 
ing, so nobody in the neighborhood 
called, for which Mrs. Secretary Daw- 
son was genuinely thankful. 

She had had a haunting dread that 
they would, particularly the old lady 
next door, who had had a tentative look 
in her eye more than once. If they 
actually got in, Mrs. Dawson knew that, 
as the wife of a public man, she would 
have to receive them—that was the pen- 
alty of her position. Mentally she 
thought of them as “a lot of Southern 
frumps,” and felt that perhaps they 
might even bring their boarders—she 
could not disabuse her mind from the 
preconceived notion of boarders. So 
she cultivated the look—big, impersonal, 
and unseeing, like the twin searchlights 
on a motor—and congratulated herself 
on its success. 

But the Carters took no boarders, 
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“Yessuh, bless his heart! He sholy is, Mistuh Daw- 
son. Do you fin’ yo'self enjoying 
tol able health, suh ?” 


nor any of the others within the pale 
for that matter—not that it would have 
affected their standing if they had. 

The Carter family consisted of Ma- 
dam Carter, her daughter-in-law, also 
a widow, and the latter’s son Page, 
aged ten. The two ladies were sitting 
in their little drawing-room, made 
cheerful with an open fire and bunches 
of spring blossoms, one afternoon in 


late April. The room was bookish 
rather than pretty, and perfectly mod- 
ern. | For Abigail Carter, having 


burned her own heirlooms, declined to 

furnish her house with other people’s. 
An elderly negress brought in tea, 

Madam Carter put aside her book, 
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and her daughter-in-law, folding down 
the evening paper at the column she 
had been reading, secured it beneath a 
book. The reservation of the paper was 
not lost on the older lady, who had 
guessed, from the other’s amused ab- 
sorption, the nature of the contribution 
that had been so entertaining. But she 
made no comment as her fine old hands 
moved about the tea things—wonderful 
old hands the color of old ivory, slen- 
der and deft; hands that looked almost 
as if they thought. 

“Jane Venus,” she said to the old 
colored woman, “I recognize your toast 
before I’ve taken the cover off the dish.” 

“Yessum, Mis’ Abigail, thank you, 
ma’am.”” And the old woman made a 
series of little deprecating salutations 
that were as spontaneous and pleased 
as if she hadn’t been hearing that sort 
of compliment, on the cook’s day out, 
for more years than she kept account of. 

Jane Venus—that was actually her 
incredible name—was a daughter of the 
old nurse to whom Abigail Carter in- 
trusted her children before she fired her 
home. She and Jane Venus had been 
children together, and she had taken 
her to Europe as the nifrse of her only 
son. Later Jane Venus’ Afro-French 
had made her a power among her own 
people, who regarded her as a sort of 
sorceress, and her French as one of 
the black arts. Mistress and maid had 
never parted. It was one of those 
beautiful friendships between the two 
races which, in the face of modern con- 
ditions, seem almost impossible. And 


now that Page Carter was too old to 


require a nurse, Jane Venus stayed on, 
and would continue to stay until she 
died. 

“Ysaye is going to play at the Na- 
tiona] in a fortnight, mamma. Do you 
think it will be too warm to go?” 

Madam Carter helped herself to a 
bit of toast. 

“For me it’s never too warm for good 
music.” 














“Your standards are so Spartan! 
Just when I’m consoling myself for a 
developing wrinkle or two by feeling | 
can relax comfortably, you spur me 
with something like that.” 

“But you mustn’t let yourself be 
spurred. You feel the heat so much 
more than I do.” 

The younger Mrs. Carter, who, be- 
fore her marriage, had been a Lee— 
Mary Lewis Lee—was called, in South- 
ern fashion, by both her Christian 
names, which were comfortably slurred 
by her own circle into “Mar’lewis.” It 
was significant of Madam Carter’s 
great energy that she made of the names 
four complete syllables. 

Mary Lewis’ rather saucy face blos- 
somed into a rarely lovely smile, her 
one claim to beauty. 

‘Between you and Mrs. Secretary 
next door, I feel too inert for anything 


Last week, you may remember, she 
discovered. Maeterlinck and Ellen 
Key 9 





“T knew by your expression you were 
enjoying another interview. You're 
outrageous, Mary Lewis. Those inter- 
views are so intensely personal they give 
me a feeling of eavesdropping.” 

“She’s nearer home than Maeterlinek 
and Ellen Key this time. She’s getting 
‘warmer.’ ” 

“Has she been discovering Edgar Al- 
len Poe and colonial furniture ?” 

“You’re not far off. 
covering the South.” 

“She’s had fried chicken, Southern 
style, ‘and the rest of the’country seemis 
worth looking into.” She'll be finding 
us out next.” ; 

The old lady smiled good-humoredly. 
Mrs. Dawson’s barricaded attitude to- 
ward her first tentative civilities had 
never seemed to her anything but a de- 
licious bit of social comedy. Her 
daughter-in-law was less magnanimous. 

“Mamma, if you ever notice her, I'll 
divorce you. That ridiculous woman, 


She’s been dis- 
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from some cyclone State, glaring you 
down!” 

“Every one can’t come from Virginia, 
Mary Lewis. Have you ever noticed 
how many political people come from 


the more violent States?” 
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It never occurred to him that he was speaking to a 
servant, 
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“The convulsions of nature seem to 
be a good preparation for politics. I 
see they have children, and I suppose 
Page will play with them. His r’s 
will probably roar like a sawmill.” 

“Boys should be brought up demo- 
cratically, my dear, and I can’t imagine 
my grandson’s r’s roaring, no matter 
with whom he plays.” 

“The interview in to-night’s paper 
tells of a tradition in her family that 
her great-grandmother ‘came of distin- 
guished Southern lineage’-—her own 
handsome phrase. She doesn’t happen 
to know her great-grandmother’s name, 
but is sure she came of a great Southern 
family.” 

“And is that her latest contribution 
to the press—that she does not know 
her great-grandmother’s name? Mary 
Lewis, that political lady will go far. 
It never fails when they serve the 
family skeletons. Rather than forego 
an interview, they evolve. In a few 
years she’ll turn her husband into an 
ambassador—Europe becomes more in- 
teresting than America to that sort— 
and she'll receive royalty as if she were 
born to the purple.” 

The social evolution of the Dawsons 
was rapid. A cabinet officer is welcome 
at any dinner table; he has a decorative 
quality second only to the inevitable plat 
of roses, tulips, or chrysanthemums 
that, varying with the calendar, help to 
screen the diners from each other. 
retary and Mrs. Secretary may be de- 
pended upon to fetch a mention in the 
chiffon columns of the paper. They 
are worth their weight in print, and 
print is the soaring aéroplane of the 
socially ambitious. 

When they returned to Washington 
in the autumn, Mrs. Dawson did not 
give nearly so many interviews, and 
her name appeared more frequently in 
dinner lists where the guests were for- 
eign, diplomatic, and dilettante rather 
than American, political, and energetic. 
She had dropped the “life-is-real- 


Sec- 
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life-is-earnest” note in favor of a more 
purely decorative pose. 

“Where’s John?” the secretary in- 
quired, returning from his department 
earlier than usual one afternoon. He 
meant “to see” John, his older boy, who 
had been reported to him that morn- 
ing as having broken windows in a va- 
cant house. John was the sole member 
of the Dawson family who had no con- 
ception of his position. He enjoyed 
being tough. Mrs. Dawson, spending 
more and more time in the government 
carriage, saw less and less of her chil- 
dren, and the pale considered that the 
Carters carried their democracy to an 
extreme in allowing Page to play with 
so neglected a child as John. Deter- 
mined to break up his son’s rowdy asso- 
ciations at any cost, Dawson had come 
home early and demanded John. 

“He-+went next door, sir, to see the 
little Carter boy’s guinea pigs.” 

The parental wrath boiled over. 
Here it was—those Southern people 
that kept the boarding house! He 
looked up their telephone number and 
called the Carter residence. Jane 
Venus responded. Her telephonic ur- 
banities were extremely diffuse—that 
was her way of representing “my white 
people” creditably. Her accent, from 
so long and close an association with 
the Carters, had hardly a trace of the 
uncouth negro dialect. It was. thickty 
Southern and very musical. 

“This is Mr. Dawson, next door, 
speaking. Is my boy there?” 

“Yessuh, bless his heart! He sholy 
is, Mistuh Dawson. Do you fin’ yo’self 
enjoying tal’able health, suh?” 

The secretary was on his guard im- 
mediately. Never had he heard any one 
fawn so obsequiously over the telephone. 
She would be applying to him for an 
office next. It never occurred to him 





that he was speaking to a servant. 
“Will you please send him home im- 
mediately.” 
“He sholy is welcome to stay, Mistuh 
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Dawson. They’re playing with the 
guinea pigs, just as innocent and con- 
tented——” 

Dawson was fast losing what patience 
he had left. He was indignant that 
John should have gone to that house, 
believing it was there that the boy had 
been led into mischief. This woman 
was trying, in the most offensive man- 
ner, to get acquainted with him, prob- 
ably for the purpose of pestering him 
for an appointment. 

“IT want John to come 
stantly !” 

“Mis’ Abigail made him welcome, 
suh, before she went out. He and 
Page are enjoyin’ some little refresh- 
ments. It. would just natchully be a 
pity to disturb ’em.” 

To the mind of the old black serving 
woman there could be but one cause for 
hesitation on the part of this neighbor, 
and that was doubt whether the C-yar- 
ters had been willing to receive his 


home in- 


son; the assurance of this was what 
she was patiently trying to convey 
through her florid phraseology. “Old 


mis’,’ before going out with “young 
mis’, had been held up by the Daw- 
son boy, who had begged to be allowed 
to see the guinea pigs. Old mis’ had 
not only consented, but had told her 
to give the two boys a little treat. 
Again Jane Venus took up the thread 
of her reassuring discourse. But she 
was promptly cut short with: 

“T wish you to send my sdéi hodnie 
now, and also on any future occasion 
when he may go to your house. He 
neglects his lessons and he gets into 
mischief—and I won’t have him going 
promiscuously into other  people’s 
houses.” 

‘“Suh—do you realize that you-all are 
referrin’ to the C-yarters? C-yarters 
ain’t pomiskrus. They belongs to the 


fust families of Virginia!” 

“The name means nothing to me, and 
| won’t have my children playing with 
children I know nothing of.” 
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“Suh, if the name of C-yarter doan 
mean nothin’ to you, you owe it to 
yourself not to acknowledge it. Every 
pusson of quality knows the C-yarters. 
An’ may I ax who you are?” 

Dawson’s sense of humor—never his 
strong point—was the first thing over- 
board in the shipwreck of his temper, 
er surely it would have saved him from 
answering : 

“I am the secretary of the bureau 
of domestic economics, and I wish my 
son sent home without any further dis- 
cussion.” 

“That means nothin’ to me, Mistuh 
Secretary, ’cept that you-all are one of 
them political pussons. Which ’count 
for the fac’ that you nevuh heerd tell 
o’ the C-yarters 4 

When Mrs. Dawson returned, late 
that afternoon, her still aggrieved hus- 
band related the incident of the tele- 
phone scrap with “that boarding-house 
woman next door.” Rather apologeti- 
cally he mentioned that, as a punish- 
nient for the insubordination of their 
son, he had sent him supperless to bed. 
The punitive measures of the family 
had always rested in his wife’s hands 
—she being very advanced in such mat- 
ters—and the medieval character of 
her husband’s sentence showed how fu- 
rious he had been. But she said noth- 
ing, only hurried to dress, that she might 
have a word with the boy before they 
went out to dine. 

As she mounted to the hall above, 
she noticed the vanishing of a thiti” 
blade of light under the culprit’s door. 
Poor John, he’d always be her baby 
in spite of his mischief. 

“That you, mother? Oh, good! 
Shucks, what'd I do with the matches ?” 
He fumbled and lit a contraband can- 
dle. “Gee, but you look lovely! He 
sent me off to bed, ravin’ mad. He’d 
got funny with the Carters’ maid, and 
she sassed him over the phone.” 

“The Carters’ maid?” 

“Aunt Jane Venus. 





She used to be 
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Page’s father’s nurse. She was giving 
us a party when papa called up. She 
was dreadful polite to him first. Then 
he got uppity—said he didn’t want me 


to play promiskus, or something, 
just like the Carters wasn’t good 
enough——” 


“Do you mean that your father was 
quarreling over the phone with a serv- 
ant ?” 

“Sure, and she beat him at it, too. 
Then he licked me an’ sent me to bed.” 

“Oh, John!” 

3ut which of the twin misfortunes 
evoked her despair she did not specify. 
She only sank rather limply on her son’s 
bed. Dishes rattled beneath her in a 
sort of muffled orchestration. She 
started up, turned down the bedclothes, 
and found the remains of a very con- 
siderable meal. 

“John, what is that?” she inquired 
banally. 

“Me an’ Page have signals. I rapped 
that I hadn’t any supper an’ threw a 
string down with a sinker on the end, 
an’ he tied on a bucket of grub.” 

She hid her smile by turning to 
switch on the light, and, in spite of her 
evening frock, shook out crumbs and 
began to remake her son’s bed. A fork 
clattered to the floor. As she picked it 
up, something about it attracted her at- 
tention. It didn’t have the “feel” of a 
boarding-house implement. The en- 
graving on the handle had something 
familiar about it, and then—the design 
flashed on her like a_ shooting star. 
Yes, it was identical with the crest on 
the one precious teaspoon that had be- 
longed to her unknown great-grand- 
mother. .The identifying letter, oblit- 
erated almost beyond recognition on 
her anonymous heirloom, was here de- 
fined as an Old English C. Her hus- 





band called a warning from below— 
they’d be late. 

The man on her left at the Belporte 
dinner, a second assistant secretary of 
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something, entered the conversation 
with: 

“T believe you live near Madam Car- 
ter?” 

Yesterday Mrs. Dawson would have 
affected a bland ignorance of such a 
person, but the memory of that coat of 
arms brought an admission that she 
lived next door. 

“An amazing old woman!” the as- 
sistant secretary continued. “The best 
this country has yet produced in the 
way of type. It’s singular—isn’t it?— 


r 


that the only group we have evolved 


so far—people bound by the same tra- 
ditions and hereditary prejudices 
should be that group of old Southern 
families?” . - 

“Aren’t you a little unkind to us?” 

“To us?” he whimsically queried. 
“Aren’t we just a rather disorganized 
group of official ‘movies,’ flashed on the 
screen for a moment, then gone - 

He told Mrs. Dawson of the story 
of Madam Carter and the Federal gen- 
eral. She heard it as one in a dream, 
but managed to pull herself up at the 
end and say, as if she’d been brought 
up on that classic: 

“We're cousins, I believe. At least 
we have the same crest on some old 
family silver.” 

Before the week was out Mrs. Daw- 
son received from the genealogical 
authority to whom she had intrusted the 
delicate business of tracing her South- 
ern ancestry the news that the heraldic 
device was undoubtedly that of the Car- 
ter family, several branches of which 
had come to the United States at dif- 
ferent times. The anonymous great- 
grandmother, according to the ancestral 
arborologist, had undoubtedly been a 
Carter, the daughter of and so forth, 
and so forth. 

Then suddenly, without the least 
warning, there began to pour in on the 
Dawsons, from the various newspaper- 
clipping agencies to which they sub- 
scribed, a flood of paragraphs dealing 
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the epi- 
sode of Aunt 
Jane Venus 
and the tele- 
phone. The 
story varied 
with the geo- 
graphical plane 
on which it 
was published. 


with 


The New 
York, Boston, 
and ___— Philadel- 


phia papers 
told of the 
anxiety of a 
certain secre- 
tary to keep 
his son from 
cultivating un- 
desirable ac- 
q ua i ntances, d 


and how his 
telephone an- 
tagonist, who 


seemed to have 
had the best of 
it in the matter 
of repartee, 
had not been that famous Madam Car- 
ter who had burned her own old manor 
to keep it from falling into the hands 
of the Union forces, but a maid of hers 
who had been born a slave of the Car- 
ter family. 

Papers west of the Rockies gave it 
a fine alliterative touch—‘‘Secretary 
Sassed by Servant.” The Southern 
papers toyed with it more in sorrow 
than in anger; and did the famous old 
name of Carter mean no more to Mr. 
Dawson than the title of the brand-new 
bureau meant to a _ simple negro 
woman? 

At first the armor plate of the sec- 
retarial egoism remained undisturbed, 
despite the constant. downpour of par- 
agraphs. It was not until they ques- 
tioned his genuine democracy and 
branded him a snob that he realized 
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The engraving on the handle had something famil- 
iar about it—the design flashed on her 
like a shooting star. 


such words were as a torch to possible 
presidential timber; great destinies had 
been changed by less. And he shud- 


dered as he remembered the case of 
“rum, Romanism, and rebellion.” Then 
he began to notice—or to imagine that 
he noticed, which was worse—a con- 
cealed grin in the most casual conver- 
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sation. One or two play boys in the 
House and the Senate asked him if he 
had ever been in Virginia. Nothing 
more—only had he ever been in Vir- 
ginia? It began to goad him that while 
with some people he had lost his repu- 
tation for democracy, he must appear 
to others “a perfect rube” not to be 
able to differentiate between a woman 
like Madame Carter and one of her 
servants. 

Mrs. Dawson, in a feeble attempt to 
better the situation, told broadcast of 
the similarity of the crests on the old 
silver, looking tentatively, meantime, 
toward the ladies in the little white 
house as she made her way to and from 
her official carriage. But the ladies in 
the little white house did not seem to 
see. 

Finally one day Madam Carter, who 
had never discussed with her daughter- 
in-law the possibility of a relationship 
with the Dawsons, said: 

“T was mistaken. My grandson’s r’s 
are getting a little queer ; 
“Had you noticed it? 

—distinctly bad.” 

“His French isn’t good, either. It’s 
been so long since we’ve been anywhere. 
Should you like to go to Paris?” 

“Love it, of all things.” 

“T’ve sent for steamer circulars. 
might look them over.” 

And thus did Madam Carter, with- 


Yes, they are 


We 
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out a word on the unwelcome subject, 
intimate to her daughter-in-law that the 
situation of the political person as a 
next-door neighbor had got on her 
nerves. The deadlock from the little 
white house puzzled Mrs. Dawson. She 
had fully expected that the Carters 
would call and help thrash out the mat- 
ter of the coat of arms. But they 
seemed barricaded behind an intangible 
intrenchment of what was, on the sur- 
face, utter simplicity and ease. It was 
all so vague, so beyond her depth, that 
she couldn’t quite define it; she knew 
only that it made her uncomfortable. 

“Sam,” she said one night at dinner, 
“T want to move. This house, this 
neighborhood, those people next door, 
have got on my nerves. I’ve found a 
good house on Sixteenth Street, and it 
costs only four hundred a year more 
than this.” 

The Honorable Samuel groaned; 
everything was “only” four hundred or 
two hundred or one hundred—but al- 
ways more. And then, as if the sportive 
gods would not have done with them, 
but must pursue them all to the last 
ditch, the moving vans from the same 
company arrived at the same moment 
to take the trunks of the Dawsons to 
the furnished house on Sixteenth Street 
and the trunks of the Carters to their 
steamer train. Each fleeing from the 
other found, in inextricable confusion, 
their trunks mingled on the sidewalk. 


ay 


In the Same Class with Cinderella, Snow-White and Others 


HEN Nazimova was advertised, in a certain Western city, to play Ibsen’s 
“A Doll’s House,” a “newly arrived” society lady issued invitations for a 


children’s box party in honor of her small daughter’s birthday. 


As the play 


progressed, and the weary and expectant children waited, more and more deject- 
edly, for the dolls and their domicile, littlke Marie burst into tears and said: 
“Mamma, why don’t they show us the doll’s house ?” 
Marie’s mother, with righteous indignation, replied: 


“It’s an outrage! 


I'll see that your papa has the manager of this theater 


sued for getting money under false pretenses!” 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


LTHOUGH, in the sewing circle, 
conversation flourishes at a rate 
that ought to be reassuring to 

any pessimists who regard it as an art 
that died with Doctor Johnson and the 
Cheshire Cheese group, gossip has al- 
ways been taboo—at any rate, as nearly 
taboo as is humanly possible. Natu- 
rally, as some great social philosopher 
once observed, as long as the world is 
peopled by men and women, the affairs 
of men and women will continue to be 
more interesting to normal intelligences 
than reports of excavations in Mycenez. 
But, allowing for that interest in one’s 
neighbors’ concerns which is born into 
the world along with each newcomer 
to the planet, the sewing circle is as 
little a place of gossip as can be imag- 
ined, Or perhaps it would be better to 
say that the personal, in that group, 
quickly translates itself into terms of 
the impersonal, and that the concrete 
wanders back to the abstract in a way 
highly creditable to the mental breadth 
of the ladies whose fingers, needles, and 
tongues fly in unison once a week. 

The other afternoon, however, when 
the bride had sat in solemn and con- 
strained silence for ten minutes after 
her entrance into the room, she felt 
obliged to break the unwritten rule of 
the circle. 

“T can’t help it,” she suddenly blurted 
out, when she had replied to anxious 
queries for the fifth time that she was 
well, that nothing was the matter, that 
Harry had recovered from his grippe 
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in two days, that her mother-in-law had 
loved her birthday present, and that the 
new cook had not threatened to leave. 
“T can’t help it. I know you all think 
it’s dreadful to talk about people, and 
of course it is. But—have any of you 
noticed Mrs. Beener lately—the oldish 
one? Mrs. Tom Beener, I guess 
she is?” 

“T’ve noticed her,” replied the doctor, 
while the others said no, they hadn’t 
happened to see Mrs. Tom Beener 
lately ; what was the matter with her? 

The bride seemed to hesitate to say. 

“Perhaps you know what’s the mat- 
ter with her, doctor?” she suggested 
diffidently, after a pause. 

“T’ve a theory. But let’s hear what’s 
worrying you in regard to the lady.” 

“Tf you all won’t think that I’m gos- 
siping?” begged the bride. 

“Don’t be so sensitive to terms, 
child,” said the doctor. “Call yourself 
an investigator or a compiler of social 
phenomena, and you'll feel justified in 
gossiping your head off.” 

“But [I’m not. I mean I’m not an in- 
vestigator, or whatever you call it,” ex- 
plained the bride sadly. “I just hap- 
pened to notice these things. You see,” 
she continued more briskly, “I've been 
shaving visitors—two of the girls who 
were in my class at Roseleaf Academy, 
and who were my bridesmaids when I 
was married. And we’ve been going 
—well, we’ve been going like mad. Tea 
dances and theaters and supper dances 
—everything, you know!” 


’ 
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“We've caught glimpses of you 
whirling around the orbit,” said the 
grandmother, smiling sympathetically. 

“That’s how it happened that I’ve 
been about so much. When Harry and 
I are alone = 

“* “oo,” says the turtledove, “coo,” 
says its mate,’’’ quoted the hostess, in 
a voice almost low enough to escape 
being heard, but not quite. 

The bride flushed a little and said, 
in miffed tones: 

“Oh, well, if you'd all rather be 
funny than hear about Mrs. Tom 
Beener "3 

“We wouldn’t. We'd rather do 
both,” insisted the hostess. “But I 
promise not to interrupt once again.” 

“Oh, do get around to the crimes of 
Mrs. Beener,” they all entreated: im- 
patiently. 

“T never said it was crimes,” 
tested the bride. 

“Surely you wouldn’t have dragged 
the woman into the conversation to talk 

?” the débutante pro- 


pro- 


about her virtues? 
tested vivaciously. 

But finally the bride got started. 

“As I’ve been trying to tell you for 
the last hour,” she said, with not un- 
petulance, “I’ve been going 
about a lot lately with the girls who 
have been visiting me—to all sorts of 
places where I don’t go generally. And 
everywhere I go, I see Mrs. Beener.” 

“Perhaps she has two of her brides- 
maids visiting her?” suggested the 
hostess cheerfully. “Two of the old 
girls from her Roseleaf Academy ?” 

“Don’t be silly. Of course, I should 
have known if she were merely showing 
visitors the sights. _No—she’s just 
going it as hard as she can—alone. Or 
no—not alone. That wouldn’t be so 
bad, though I dare say it would be an 
awful bore. I see her everywhere with 
a young man—a very young man. At 
first,” explained the bride plaintively, 
“T thought he was her son. I—I said 
so. I asked her if she and her son 
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wouldn’t like to come over to our table 
I said I had two lovely 
The bride sighed 


at the Dorée. 
girls visiting me.” 
profoundly. 

“What did she say?” inquired the 
débutante, with a rich gurgle of enjoy- 
ment. 

“She said that they were just going 
to dance, and she introduced the youth 
to me, ‘mistering’ him so that I 
shouldn’t make any more mistakes as to 
his relationship. And she stared at me 
—really quite dreadfully. And then 
she said to the boy: ‘Come along, Lew. 
This is the grapevine.’ And they got 
up and began to dance, and I slid 
around the platform where the tea 
tables are all huddled together, until | 
came to my own again. There’s a Mr. 
Tom Beener, isn’t there?’ ended the 
bride, in a tone compounded of unholy 
curiosity and conscious virtue. 

“There is,” said the grandmother 
sadly. 

“He’s never with her,” 
emphatically. 

And the sewing circle sighed, and 
some one began a discourse upon the 
crimes that might be justly imputed to 
the modern dances. 

“Of course, he’s not with her,” in- 
terrupted the hostess. ‘Some one has 
got to work, hasn’t he? She isn’t work- 
ing, and the young man who dances the 
grapevine isn’t working. I should say 
it was an awfully good*thing that Mr. 
Tom Beener was working, and not 
dancing morning, noon, and night.” 

“Don’t they like each other?” in- 
quired the bride. 

“Oh, bridie dear!” exclaimed the 
hostess rather crossly. ‘Why do you 
talk as if your whole theory of social 
relations were founded on that song 
they used to sing at camp meetings in 
my youth—The animals came two by 
two, there’s one more river to cross’? 
Two by two, two by two!” The hostess 
was becoming quite pink in her re- 
pudiation of this simple theory. “It’s 


said the bride 
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tiresome. I suppose Mrs. Beener likes 
to dance, and that her husband is busy 
or tired, as husbands have a way of 
being when anything is suggested that 
they don’t care for. And so 


What’s the harm in her dancing a little 
bit with her grapevine person? Appar- 
ently he’s young enough to curb the 
tongue of slander.” 

“She’s too old,” insisted the 
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bride. “Why, she’s—forty—forty-five 
—or something like that. Isn’t she, 
doctor ?” 

She appealed to the doctor, who re- 
garded them all with grim amtsement. 

“Somewhere about there, I should 
judge,” replied the doctor. 

“T must say,” said the grandmother, 
“that it sounds to me like a very taste- 
less performance, to say the least of it. 
She has a married daughter and a son 
at college. She should realize her 
years.” 

“What’s the matter with all the old 
ladies, anyway?” speculated the débu- 
tante irreverently. “There was that 
middle-aged elopement the other day— 
you know, the one up at Rye. And— 
lots of things. Grandmothers dancing 
and flirting, great-aunts keeping their 
figures—all sorts of silliness!” 

“They’re all saying good-by to 


youth,” said the doctor, suddenly break- 
ing into the conversation. 
seized with a panic. 


“They’re 
How soon will the 
last call sound for the last feast at the 
table of youth? How soon will the 
pleasant ship I/rresponsibility, Adven- 
ture, or whatever its name is, go into 
permanent dry dock, offer its last 
charming, idle, picnic trip down the 
river? How long before the lights are 
all blown out? What can they do to 
extract the most enjoyment out of the 
few remaining months or years? How 
many dances can they get in? How 
many flirtations? Good heavens, the 
time is coming—is hurrying on—when 
no man will ever look at them again 
with the look of invitation-to-folly in 
his eyes! The time is drawing on 
apace when no man will want to dance 
with them, to read poetry on the beach 
with them, to hold their hands in the 
moonlight! Let them make haste and 
catch what remains of the froth and 
the sparkle of life, for soon the door 
of youth will have closéd. finally and 
irrevocably upon them! That’s what 
they are saying to themselves, either 
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consciously or unconsciously—these ex- 
cellent middle-aged ladies who scandal- 
ize our dear bride and wake the mock- 
ery in our dear débutante.” 

“T admit that the passing of youth 
is a hard thing for a woman to bear,” 
said the grandmother reminiscently. 
“But I can’t see how it helps any to 
make a ridiculous spectacle of oneself. 
No woman likes it, but there are many 
more dignified ways in which to 
meet it.” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” said the doctor 
combatively. “After all, what partic- 
ular harm does Mrs. Beener do—do 
the many Mrs. Beeners do? They af- 
ford impertinent young chits like the 
débutante an opportunity for mirth and 
witticism, and sentimental young things 
like the bride a text for a sermon and 
a standard by which to measure their 
own discretion and virtue. They may 
give their husbands and families a few 
hours of misgiving. But they are not 
really as serious a menace to society 
as are many of the women who meet 
oncoming age in what I am sure the 
grandmother regards as a_ perfectly 
proper manner.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” they 
asked her. 

“Tl tell you gladly! Take Mrs. 
3eener’s next-door neighbor and con- 
temporary, Mrs. Dix, for example.” 

“One never sees her any more,” in- 
terpolated some one. 

“No, one never sees her any more. 
She, too, is meeting old age. She, too, 
is saying good-by to her youth. She 
is withdrawing from society in favor of 
her daughters. She doesn’t dance—of 
course not! She doesn’t skate. I saw 
Mrs. Beener skating at the ice rink the 
other afternoon, and doing it very well. 
jut not Mrs. Dix. The three Dix 
girls, the oldest being about twenty-one, 
are prepared to take all social burdens 
off their mother’s shoulders now. They 
are prepared to save her endless hours 
at the dressmaker’s by decreeing that 
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she can get along per- 
fectly well with her last 
winter’s clothes. They are 
sure that at her advanced 
age—she’s forty-two— 
she can’t take much in- 
terest in the theater, ex- 
cept when they need her 
to act as chaperon for a 
theater party. They are 
willing—indeed, _ rather 
insistent—that she should 
go to bed early each night, 
leaving them to do the 
social honors of the 
house. 

“And she smiles pa- 
tiently, and tells herself 
that a mother ought to be 
able to renew her youth 
in her children’s youth; 
and thinks that there must 
be something rather self- 
ish in her nature because 
she is conscious of occa- 
sional rebellions at the 
seat in the chimney corner 
and the bowl of gruel that 
the dear girls are so anx- 
ious to assign to her! 

“Now she’s doing more 
harm to society at large 
than Mrs. Beener, with 
her more spectacular way 
of bidding youth fare- 
well. She’s training a lot of young 
people in callousness and _ selfishness ; 
she’s robbing social intercourse of the 
mellow charm of maturity and con- 
demning it to the inevitable crudeness 
and garishness of unseasoned youth. 
I declare, the more I think of it, the 
more convinced J am that Mrs. Beener 
is doing well in dancing the slippers 
off her middle-aged feet!” 

“My Aunt Hannah 
débutante. 

“Your Aunt Hannah,” interrupted 
the doctor vigorously, “ought to be 
ashamed of herself! She’s another who 


” began the 


“They are sure that at her advanced age—she’s forty-two—she can’t 
take much interest in the theater, except when they need 
her to act as chaperon for a theater party.” 


- 
is saying good-by to youth. I met her 


a month ago. She looked as plain and 
homely as a woman who is naturally 
handsome can look. 

‘*What on earth have you been doing 
to yourself?’ I asked her. 

“Then I saw. She had been pulling 
her pepper-and-salt hair back as tightly 
as she could from her face, and doing 
it up in a small biscuit on the back 
of her head. 

“*What’s the use?’ said your Aunt 
Hannah, when I accused her of an un- 
becoming coiffure. ‘I’m forty-two. I’m 
going to be as homely as I please. I’m 
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going to wear as unbecoming hats as 
I want to wear. I’m done with style 


and with looks and with lures hence- 
I’ve said good-by 


forth and forever. 
to vanity!’ 

“Well, I had the satisfaction of tell- 
ing her that she was the only thing in 
nature that said good-by to vanity! | 
pointed out to her that the very trees 
in the forest put 
on their most gor- 
geous raiment in 
the autumn, and 
that nothing less 
than the very 
death of winter 
could overcome 
their efforts to 
keep up their 
looks. But no; 
Hannah was all 
for being as ugly 
as sheer laziness 
could make her, 
and for expecting 
rheumatism jand 
awaiting ar- 
teriosclerosis and 
senile debility 
My, but she an- 
gered me!” 

“T must say that 
I have a good deal 
of sympathy for 
Hannah’s frame of 
mind, and for 
Mrs. Dix’s,” said 
the grandmother. 
“Certainly in my 
day we should 
have considered them much less 
reprehensible than that ridiculous 
Beener woman. In my time, no middle- 
aged woman, no matter how keenly she 
realized that youth was drawing to an 
end, ever made a fool of herself—if 
you will allow the old-fashioned expres- 
sion—by competing with girls in their 
teens for the attentions of callow strip- 
lings. Wise women 


“*What’s the use? said your Aunt Hannah, when 
I accused her of an unbecoming coiffure. 
‘I’m forty-two. I’m going to be as 
homely as I please’.” changes. 


tried to solace _ 
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themselves for all that they were com- 
pelled to resign by their enjoyment of 
their daughters’ gayeties and conquests. 
Unwise women ” She paused. 

“There were no unwise women 
then,” said the débutante slyly. 

“Yes, there were plenty of them,” 
admitted the grandmother. “But they 
didn’t have so many opportunities for 
exposing their folly 
to the general eye. 
They didn’t lunch, 
tea, dine, and sup 
in public. Their 
own four walls 
and those of their 
friends concealed 
much of their un- 
wisdom. And | 
think that they 
were more apt to 
say good-by to 
youth with tears 
than tangoing. I! 
can't help thinking 
it a better way, 
however much the 
doctor is down 
upon it!” 

“It’s not merely 
that I hate the 
weeping over 
youth upon _ the 
wing,’ explained 
the doctor. my 
hate the sentimen- 
talizing over all 
the inevitable 
As I go 

around among my 
patients in our own class—the fairly 
leisured class—I’m struck more and 
more each day with the foolish way in 
which women are educated to be appre- 
hensive. Not a change that is decreed 
for the female half of the species from 
the cradle to the grave that isn’t the 
cause of a lot of sentimental repining 
on the part of some one—of enough 
some ones to make a whole body of 
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sentimental,. morbid tradition about 
each of the changes. And there could 
be no worse influence upon the, minds 
and nerves of women than just that. 
“Here’s Mrs. Brown, for example. 
Her little girl is a dear—a bit of glanc- 
ing sunshine. Mrs. Brown wipes her 
eyes and sighs and says that if she 
could only keep little Ethel a child for- 
ever! If she could only spare her all 
the difficulties that the laws of her 
growth decree! If she could keep her 
forever her pretty, innocent, dancing 
little ray of sunshine! Of course, she 
doesn’t mean it. She would be terribly 
alarmed if the pretty little thing did not 
progress according to the principles of 
natural development. She would be 
heartbroken if any accident should ar- 
rest the growth of that delicate little 
body and brain. But she likes to senti- 


mentalize and maunder on about inno- 
cence and happiness, and the perils and 
tragedies of awakenings! 


Pish and 
tush !” 

“Still, that doesn’t seem exactly like 
Mrs. Beener,” interpolated the hostess. 

“But I’d be willing to wager, if there 
were any way of settling such a wager, 
that Mrs. Beener is the product of some 
such school of thought. She had a 
mother who could ‘cry her eyes out’— 
I use Mrs. Brown’s phrase—when she 
ceased to be a bright, little, dancing, 
sexless thing. She doubtless had a 
mother who ‘broke her heart’ because 
she was going to be married. 

“*Poor dear!’ her mother probably 
said. ‘If I could only give her a few 
more years of happy, carefree girl- 
hood! if I could only keep her as she 
is now, in the perfect flush and flower 
of her romance, and not see her take 
on all the cares and responsibilities of 
womanhood—submit to her husband’s 
whims, become her children’s slave! If 
only that hour could be held off in- 
definitely ! 

“Of course, you understand,” pur- 
, sued the doctor grimly, “that nothing 
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would have given that hypothetical 
mother of Mrs. Beener’s more concern 
than any disposition on the part of the 
young men to leave her daughter free 
and untrammeled. She would have 
hated to be taken at her word. But 
she, like so many women in the world, 
liked to sentimentalize over the in- 
evitable processes of nature. And that 
is why—in all probability that is why— 
you find your old friend Mrs. Beener 
saying good-by to her youth in a fashion 
that must make for discomfort at home 
and may lead to the divorce court. It’s 
because she has been taught to dread 
the oncoming changes, to fear the end 
of every stage, instead of welcoming 
each one as a new platform from which 
new adventures are possible.” 

“Oh, come now, doctor dear, you 
don’t really mean that we should take 
you seriously?” It was the hostess who 
spoke. “You don’t really mean that 
you think women should learn to wel- 
come old age, to rejoice in the thought 
of their dimming eyes, their graying 
hair, their wrinkling skin, their inability 
to command attention any longer, their 
inability ever to know again the joys 
and satisfactions of young mother- 
hood ?” 

“There it is, you see!” cried the 
doctor triumphantly to the rest of the 
group. “Here in our very midst is an 
example of what I have been declaring. 
I don’t altogether blame our hostess, 
you know. There are books written 
to bolster up her false sentimentality. 
There are ‘Dangerous Ages’ written to 
prove that ladies like Mrs. Beener, 
when they foresee the end of their days 
of romantic adventure drawing on 
apace, take a wild, last fling! I myself 
read a vicious thing the other day, 
weeping over woman as the one ,crea- 
ture in the whole of animal creation 
that ‘watches itself die’; ‘the living 
death,’ it was called in this pretty little 
contribution to the literature of whole 
some living! Oh, it all angers me so! 
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“Tf, in spite of all that the pioneer 
women have done for us, we are still 
content to believe that we exist as in- 
struments of pleasure, then assuredly 
we will bewail the vanishing of our 
roses, the dimming of our eyes. But if 
we regard ourselves as human beings, 
I do not see why on earth we should 
bemoan the passing of the days when 
flirtation is possible to us any more than 
we shed buckets of tears because we 
lose our youthful taste for all-day suck- 
ers or Gibraltars! 

“And for Heaven’s sake don’t let 
us talk—or think—about ourselves 
as if we became mummies when our 
young-mother, young-wife days were 
passed! Don’t let us make absurd 
spectacles of ourselves, clutching greed- 
ily at the last crumbs of the sex-adven- 
ture period, like our bride’s ridiculous 
Mrs. Beener. And let us not, like some 
of my patients, fold resigned hands and 
expect cataclysmic changes in our very 
natures, all of them unpleasant.” 

The doctor paused to catch her 
breath after this long-sustained flight 
of eloquence. But the grandmother 
looked at her a little severely. 

“Of course,” she said, handsomely 
admitting her limitations, “you are a 
physician, and I am not; and there must 
be a great deal of physiology and 
psychology which you know and of 
which I am ignorant. But I am an 
der woman than you, and what you 
have in medical experience I claim that 
I may make up in the variety of my 
human experience. And I have seen 
too many women endure real suffering, 
in mind and body, when old age began 
to beckon them, to believe in this joyful 
theory of yours that every change is a 
new opportunity.” 

“Of course you have,” agreed the 

a 
doctor promptly. ‘“That’s what I have 
been trying to say—that women’s minds 
are adjusted, trained by false tradition, 
to expect disaster, and that then dis- 
aster very often comes. I’m no mental 


healer”—a laugh greeted this on the 
part of those who had experienced the 
doctor’s stern treatments—‘‘but I know, 
as every physician and almost every 
other observing person knows, that 
what we expect is quite largely what 
we get. You bring up a race of women 
to believe that they are going to taste 
melancholy, to experience loneliness 
and despair, at one period or another of 
their existences, and you may be sure 
that a goodly proportion will support 
your expectations by being melancholy 
and overwrought and one thing and 
another. 

“Why, just suppose that the race of 
men had not been too busy to pay more 
than an amused attention to that 
famous dictum of Doctor Osler’s, five 
or ten years ago—that men should be 
chloroformed at forty, because at that 
age their period of productive activity 
ceased, or words to that effect—sup- 
pose that men had had the leisure in 
which to cogitate upon that grim saying, 
and to brood and to fear? How many 
of them do you think would have gotten 
by forty safely? 

“So with women. Tell them that at 
forty-five or fifty they’re going to be 
miserable and deserted and set on the 
shelf, and give them plenty of leisure 
in which to dwell upon the prophecy, 
and naturally you get melancholy and 
misery—or ladies kicking over the 
traces and declaring that they won’t 
take their places on the shelf, like Mrs. 
Beener! It’s all a question of tradition 
and leisure to anticipate it.” 

“So, as usual with our dear doctor’s 
discourses, this fable teaches that we 
must all have a job!” said the hostess 
half flippantly. 

“Well,” replied the doctor grimly, “I 
can only say that you will find mighty 
few Mrs. Beeners among the laun- 
dresses, and not many cases of melan- 
choly. They’re too busy to notice that 
youth is on the wing—and a good 
thing, too!” 
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TORELY had just purchased a 
first-class ticket for Spokane when 
his attention was attracted by the 

young woman at his elbow. She had 
entered the office behind him, and now 
stood patiently waiting for him to fin- 
ish. It was not her look of approval 
—of almost admiration—hastily be- 
stowed and even more hastily removed, 
that made Storely stop fumbling with 
his magazine and gloves while the girl 
bought her ticket, but rather a haunt- 
ing realization that he had seen her be- 
fore. 

Storely’s favorite amusement during 
his many cross-country journeys was 
that of classifying his fellow travelers. 
Now, in the moment employed in re- 
arranging his belongings, he observed 
that the girl before him was poor, 
pretty, and very anxious about some- 
thing. She was also possessed of that 
unnecessary pride which reveals itself 
in the purchase of a first-class ticket 
when a tourist’s would have been more 
in keeping with the purchaser’s income. 
She had wavered quite openly between 
the two, deciding at last upon the more 
expensive. 

She was not particularly young; yet, 
from the toes of her shining pumps to 
the tip of the green feather at the side 
of her little turban—and in spite of the 
sheaf of autumn flowers pinned at her 
waist—there was something springlike 
and youthful about her. 

“She’s a teacher who has spent too 
much money on her clothes,” Storely 
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decided. “She’s had bad news from 
home, and she’s not used to traveling. 
In the course of our previous wander- 
ings, our trails have crossed, for there’s 
something attractively familiar about 
the girl.” 

After satisfying his classifying: in- 
stinct thus far, Storely took up his lug- 
gage and sought the station, to await 
his train. It was not due for half an 
hour, but he wished to finish the article 
on the iron situation in the Northwest 
for which he had bought his magazine, 
and he therefore settled himself in a 
comfortable corner and opened his book. 

Sut just as he had made himself con- 
versant with the fact that the iron in- 
dustry was as yet merely scratched in 
the great Northwest, where great de- 
posits of ore still remained unopened, 
through the door of the station came the 
persistent green feather, immediately 
fixing Storely’s attention again, to the 
utter exclusion of iron East or iron 
West. 

Where had he seen that girl before? 
She certainly carried herself well, and 
he admired the style of her hat, the soft 
lights in her eyes, the lovely, sober, red 
mouth. 

She sat down facing the door, and 
immediately the instinct of the sleuth 
in Storely sprang to the fore again. 

“She’s expecting some one,” he de- - 
cided. 

Confound the girl! Why hadn’t she 
settled somewhere else and so allowed 
him to find out the author’s theory in 
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attitude and manner. 
Unless she expected 
to see him come in 
under the influence of 
liquor. A lover, 
then? That was it, 
of course! The 
young man who had 
“been taking her 
round” all summer 
was coming to see her 
off. At this time of 
year young teachers 
in flocks winged their 
way homeward. She 
did not care to have 
the young man see 
her watching 

Hello! The wearer 
of the green feather 
had started percep- 
tibly as she gazed 
toward the door. 

“T thought so,” re- 
flected Storely. “Now 
if I care enough to 
turn and. look at the 
door, I’ll see her lover 
coming in, gazing 
eagerly. here and 
there in search of a 
green  feather—the 
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His attention was attracted by the young woman at his elbow. 


regard to the reason for all that unused 
iron in the Northwest? But she had 
placed herself in the very best position 
to see who came in without herself 
being seen by newcomers. 

Ah, ah! There was the crux of the 
matter—herself to remain unseen! 
Whoever it was she awaited, she did 
not care to have him know that she 
was expecting him so eagerly. Storely 
did not doubt that it was a man for 
whom she watched, but not a husband. 
If it had been a husband, she would 
not have bought her own ticket, and her 
waiting would have been more placid, 
without the anxiety so apparent in her 


man she danced with 
last night—the man 
who held her close, and, under cover of 
the dusk of the veranda, crushed a kiss 
upon that straight, red mouth.” 

Storely experienced a distinct twinge 
of jealousy, a feeling that he would like 
to knock the fellow down! 

He looked toward the door, where 
two people instead of one were coming 
in—a man and a woman. The man was 
slender, almost bony, with slick blond 
hair and a sophisticated manner; the 
woman petite, golden, and very tired, 
or bored, or both, with heavy-lidded, 
Réjanelike eyes. 

“Humph! The 
Storely. ‘“‘Jealousy.” 


triangle!” mused 
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He turned to watch the further ef- 
fect of the arrival upon the girl with 
the green feather, but feather and girl 
had disappeared. 

Well, let them! Perhaps now he 
could follow up the iron question. 

The man and woman who had fright- 
ened away the green feather flopped 
into the seat directly opposite Storely, 
who at once proceeded covertly to ap- 
praise them. The man was conceited 
and more or less dissipated ; the woman 
shallow, and, although pretty in a dim- 
plish way, uninteresting. The two were 
man and wife and already regretful 
—tired of each other through and 
through. 


“Did you get the other bag?” de- 


manded the woman, in a thin, high, 
childish voice. 

The man grunted and unfurled a 
newspaper. 

“He’s afraid she’s going to talk,” 
mused Storely, with wisdom. 

The woman let her heavy-lidded eyes 


rest approvingly upon Storely for a 
moment, and then seemed suddenly to 
remember something. 

“Who told you that Dulcie Vane was 
married ?” 

“Kate West. They were teaching to- 
gether in Lodeville.” 

“And she said that Dulcie and her 
new husband were starting home to- 
day ?” 

“That’s what she said.” 

“I don’t see anything of her,” piped 
the wife, thrusting a cleft chin upward 
in an effort to gaze over the tall back 
of the station seat. 

“Well, if you can’t see her, then she 
isn’t here. You see everything!” 

The wife retorted, but Storely did 
not hear because he had already risen 
to go in search of the green feather. 

Dulcie! Dulcie Vane! Why, of 
course! Allie’s beloved schoolmate! 
“Little Dutcie Vane,” Allie always 
called her, because Allie called every- 
body whom she liked by some diminu- 
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tive of her own manufacture. He knew 
now why he had thought he had seen 
Princess Green Feather before. He had 
not; he had merely seen a photograph 
of her dancing with three of her mates 
upon a daisy-strewn lawn, while Allie 
herself posed with a mandolin she could 
not play. He would go find Madam 
Green Feather and scrape acquaintance 
with her. Dulcie Vane! What.a shame 
that such a delightful name should be 
changed to Mrs. Something-or-other! 
He had always been attracted by that 
photograph of dancing girls, and es- 
pecially by Dulcie Vane, who swung so 
lithely between her two heavier com- 
panions. But in the picture her eyes 
were narrowed and her mouth stretched 
in reckless laughter, not solemn and 
pained as he had seen them to-day. 

After some search, he found the 
green feather behind a group of trav- 
elers out close to the grating, for all 
the world as if its wearer were hiding. 

He approached her with outstretched 
hand. 

“T know who you are now,” he chal- 
lenged. ‘You're ‘little Dulcie Vane,’ 
and you posed on the campus as one 
of a group of dancing nymphs—Dulcie 
and Helen and Catherine, with Allie at 
the bat as orchestra.” 

She gave him her hand in a shy be- 
wilderment, while the blood rushed into 
her cheeks charmingly. 

“That is, you were ‘little Dulcie Vane’ 
up to a very short time ago,” added 
Storely, in haste to relieve her embar- 
rassment as he understood it. “You 
and your husband are this far on your 
way home to Chicago.” He laughed 
gayly, holding her white-gloved hand in 
shis own. “And you haven’t the slightest 
idea in the world who I am, nor how I 
came to know so much about what is 
none of my business—that is, unless 
Allie has made you acquainted with me 
as she made me acquainted with you— 
photographically.” 

“Oh, I know now who you are!” she 
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The wearer of the green feather had started per- 
ceptibly as she gazed toward the door. 


interrupted him to boast. “You’re Al- 
lie’s husband—‘Rupie,’ the most won- 
derful and perfect man in the world, 
bar none, not even Cousin Mattie or 
brother Henney!” 

They laughed together, and Storely 
saw the girl of the photograph quite 
plainly now. 

“There’s our train,” said Storely hur- 
riedly, making a motion to take her 
baggage. 

“Wait a moment!” she murmured. 
“Put the bag down—back here, please, 
where no one will see us. How did you 
know that—that my husband and I were 
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going on this 
train? Did 
Charley Mar- 
tinor his wife 
tell you?” 
“T don’t know Charley Martin.” 
She motioned toward the gate, where 


the blond man and his wife were press- 


ing through the crowd. “That’s Martin 
with the brown hat, and his wife Fe 

“Oh, yes! Well, I overheard the 
wife 

“Of course it would be Ida. Just a 
minute! We shall have time to board 
our car after the crowd has thinned a 
little. Allie writes me that you are the 
best and truest gentleman in the world. 
Prove it to her friend Dulcie by—by 
doing something very unusual for her. 
Will you?” 

“Will I? What do you want, little 
Madam Dulcie? The clock out of the 
station steeple, or a star?” 


” 


“The Martins are evidently going on 
our train. After I had bought my ticket 


‘I saw them coming up carrying suit 


cases, and I remembered that Ida Shel- 
tonbeck, as well as I myself, hailed from 
Chicago. They didn’t catch sight of me, 
and I was in hopes I was mistaken, but 
I watched at the station and saw them 
come in. Katie West, who has been 
teaching with me out at Lodeville, told 
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the Martins about— 

about my being mar- 

ried, and that | 

would go through 

Seattle to-day on my 

way home. They 

expect to—to see 

me with my : 

husband, and ee ad 
But he \__) 

isn’t here. He = 

hasn’t come. 

You see what an 

embarrassing _pre- 

dicament I am in!” 

“IT see very plain- 
ly,” said  Store- 
ly sympathetically. 

“Some unexpected delay at the last 
moment. You were to meet him here, 
you say?” 

“Yes, but the Martins are not 
friendly to me, and they will conclude 
that a husband who could be so care- 
less couldn’t think much of his wife 
and - 

“Where was he coming from?” 

“T can tell you all that aboard the 
train. The important fact is that he 
isn’t here, and that I—I shall be put to 
shame, and that it’ll please the Mar- 
tins more than anything else could— 
my humiliation, you know : 


—— 

















Storely experienced a distinet twinge of jealousy. 


Storely nodded. 

“You’d better wait over a train.” 

“No, no, I can’t! I must go. IJ have 
my ticket Y 

“But you could explain to the agent 
and # 

“But,” she owned desperately, giving 
him a little push toward the gate and 
the crowd, which was now thinning, 
“but I have no money for ‘hotel ex- 
penses, and Oh, oh, please do what 
I wish you to! Please do!” 

“Anything! Anything, dear little 
Madam Dulcie!” He found himself 
crushing her hands fervently in his own. 
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“Just pretend that—that you are he, 
you know. They won’t speak to us nor 
we to them. They go on to Chicago. 
We get off at Spokane this afternoon— 
don’t we? Don’t you get off at Spo- 
kane this afternoon?” 

“At four o’clock.” 

“Well, then, they see me enter the 
car with a man—my friend Allie’s hus- 
band—but they think he is mine, don’t 
you see? It will help me out of a pre- 
dicament. They've never seen you be- 
fore and will never see you again—nor 
me if I can help it! I'll explain to 
Allie ¥ 

“Oh, Allie is easily arranged for. 
Allie is too good and sweet to mind.” 

“You love Allie dearly, don’t you?” 

In the crowd she swayed toward him 
and gazed with passionate appeal into 
his face. For the first time he saw 
the fascinating gray-green lights in her 
eyes, like deep, accentuated reflections 
of the feather in her hat; and the thrill 
they gave him was new and not at all 
unpleasant. 

“Yes, indeed. 
Allie. 
down with her. 


There’s no discounting 
Any old explanation will go 


But don’t worry about 
your husband. He has time to make it 
yet. You'll see him come running in a 
minute, all winded ij 

“T hardly think so. 
come x 

“Oh, of course, if he doesn’t - 

“Are you afraid?” 

There was a curl of scorn at the cor- 
ners of the unsmiling mouth. They 
were passing through the gate now, and 
being jostled by the last press of be- 
lated passengers hurrying toward the 
train. He grinned down at her. 

“Not of a quick trigger, or broken 
bones, or anything of that sort. But 
I should hate like fury to break his 
heart, or destroy his faith in woman- 
kind. Suppose he catches some cross- 
country train, boards us, and when he 
enters the car and discovers us eloping 
and understands that you’ve introduced 


And if he doesn’t 
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an entirely strange man to your friends 
as your husband—suppose he begins to 
weep and then I begin to cry 

“It seems very funny to you, doesn’t 
it?” she cut in. They were mounting 
the steps of the car, and she bent to him 
hurriedly as he came up behind her with 
the baggage. “A trapped mouse seems 
awfully funny to the boy trapper, but— 
I am the mouse! Once Charley Martin 
was my lover. He jilted me and mar- 
ried Ida Sheltonbeck. Is it so strange 
that I should wish to exploit a husband 
of my own? And you needn’t be afraid 
of being introduced to the Martins. 
Ida and | are not on speaking terms.” 

In the aisle of the car they suddenly 
found themselves face to face with the 
Martins. Storely felt that they were 
already in deep water. His companion 
swept by with a satisfied smile upon 
her lips, the smile of a woman who is 
being well taken care of. When she 
paused for him to come up with her, 
Storely put down the grips, and, stand- 
ing so as to shield the transaction from 
the eyes of the Martins, asked her for 
her ticket. 

“Mine, you see, calls for the section 
directly opposite them. We should 
have been obliged to hobnob with them 
during the entire journey. Well, yours 
is no better—just in front of them. 
Perhaps I can get it changed.” He sud- 
denly assumed the air of a recent bride- 
groom, and, with an assisting palm 
under her elbow, handed her to a seat. 

“Wait for me here a moment—dear.” 

“Oh,” she remonstrated, with a nerv- 
ous little laugh, “you needn’t have said 
that. Just to look it would have been 
enough.” 

He tried to excuse himself. 

“T’m not enough of. an actor to look 
the part without speaking the lines.” 

She smiled up at him. Her dark 
eyes, with their green reflections, were 
poignantly brilliant; her red lips parted 
over perfect teeth. Storely found him- 
self resenting the fact that the smile 
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and the glance were a play to the Mar- 
tins; that, so far as he was concerned, 
they were absolutely impersonal, as if 
they had been given to the porter or 
bestowed upon the window casing. 

“Gad! It must have been a braw 
laddie of a husband who stayed be- 
hind!” he reflected. 

To the entire bewilderment of thé 
conductor, Storely insisted upon a less 
desirable seat near the front of the car, 
where Madam Dulcie proceeded to 
make herself comfortable. 

“See here,” he warned, “I! can’t play 
this game half and half! I must either 
be all loving husband or all casual ac- 
quaintance. I can’t sit and repeat the 
multiplication table while I look unut- 
terable things.” 

“Can’t you imagine that | am Allie?” 
she asked wistfully. 

“Not very well, while you sit opposite 
and smile at me. You know Allie has 
buttermilk eyes and frizzly yellow hair 

Well, well, don’t look at me that 
way! The Martins will think we’re 
quarreling. I haven’t said anything 
against Allie, have I?” 

“T should hope not!” 

“Of course I haven’t. But what | 
want to make clear is this: 1 can’t re- 
member Allie and your husband and 
still play the part assigned me. Neither 
can I make believe that you are Allie. 
You, now—could you do it yourself? 
Could you make believe that I am 
Allie ?” 

She laughed, and immediately the 
dancing girl of the photograph slipped 
into the place of the unhappy Madam 
Dulcie. 

“No, that’s asking too much of my 
imagination.” 

“Could you make believe | am really 
your husband?” 

She sobered at once and gazed at him 
pensively. 

“T think I could.” 

“He must be a very handsome man.” 

“Oh, no, he’s ugly.” 


“Thanks.” 

“Well, you asked me.” 

“T thought love was blind. 
your husband, | presume?” 

‘“Devotedly.” 

“And still for a whole day you could 
imagine another man to be he?” 

“To hoodwink the Martins I think I 
could.” 

“You think you could! See here, 
little Madam Dulcie, you couldn’t. I’m 
sure of it. Neither could I make be- 
lieve that you are Allie—I could not! 
But this I could do: I could dream— 
just fora day, you know—that neither 
you nor I had ever known other loves 
—that we belonged to each other for 
time and for eternity. I could play that 
through—just for a day.” 

“Oh, dear!” she sighed. “I’ve man- 
aged to get you and myself into a 
dreadful coil! I wish I’d never begun 
it! It all looked so easy, so simple, 
back there at the station—just me sit- 
ting facing them and a man’s back— 
Allie’s man’s back, but they not to know 
—and a great laugh over it with Allie 
when we get to Spokane. And now 
you’re making such a problem of it!” 

“There, there, don’t look like that 
again, I tell you! What will the Mar- 
tins think? You see how difficult it 
must be for people who are really and 
truly married always to look pleasant, 
when it’s so hard for just make-believes 
to keep looking right for one short day. 
Setter come sit beside me. We can 
quarrel then all we please, and the Mar- 
tins can’t read the trouble in your face.” 

She laughed again and slid into the 
seat beside him, making kerself more 
comfortable by removing her hat and 
bestowing it in a silk bag, which she 
allowed Storely to hand safely from 
the rack at his side of the window. 
Storely discovered that she was even 
prettier without the hat than with it. 

“Now bend your head toward me as 
if you were just about to go to sleep 


You love 
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on my shoulder. Perfectly proper—that 
is, if you consent to my proposition.” 

“But hardly necessary, I think,” she 
replied, a little stiffly. 

“If we are really to look our parts, 
I think it is. I never remember a young 
husband and wife on a train for any 
length of time that she didn’t topple 
over and dream upon his shoulder.” 

“Can you always tell young hus- 
bands and wives?” 

“Always. I travel a great deal, you 
know, and a man who is constantly on 
the road comes to read humanity like 
an open book. Not only young hus- 
bands and wives, but the old ones and 
the middle-aged, the happy and the mis- 
erable. I'll wager a good deal that I 
can pick out the married men, the fa- 
thers, mothers, and divorcees in this 
car without exchanging more than a 
dozen words with any one of them.” 

“If I had dreamed you were so won- 
derfully endowed, I never should have 
dared to appeal to you to help me. 
What, for instance, was your thought 
of me this morning—or didn’t you no- 
tice me at all?” 

“Not notice you? Do you think you 
are one to go about in the world of 
men without being noticed?” 

“That’s very pretty, indeed, but un- 
necessary. The Martins can’t hear it. 
Please try to remember I’m taxing you 
only so far as they are concerned. But 
I am curious to know what such an 
exceedingly observant individual could 
make out of a person like myself, for 
instance, who can’t for her life explain 
herself to herself.” 

“Do you insist upon my telling ?” 

“Mildly, yes.” 

“Well, I thought, ‘What a 
lovely Ans 

“You are pretty much alike—you 
men!” she flamed. 

“You insisted upon my telling you.” 

“But if I were your wife, I should 
never want you to see another woman.” 


very 
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“And if you were my wife, I prob- 
ably never would.” ; 

She sat up very straight and silent 
a moment. 

“Give me my ticket,” she demanded. 
“I’m going to my own seat.” 

“Then you don’t intend to play out 
the game?” 

“No, I couldn’t play a game that 
could not be repeated word for word to 
Allie, and I couldn’t tell her what you 
said just now. She might not under- 
stand that you were merely poking fun 
at me.” 

“Oh, yes, she would. Allie would un- 
derstand. Please forgive me and curl 
down in the seat again as you did before 
this—this family misunderstanding. 
You see, I am right. It was through 
discussing Allie that we came to grief. 
We must just disentangle ourselves 
from that which has gone before and 
that which is to come after and float 
in a nebulous conjugal atmosphere of 
our own manufacture as far as Spo- 
kane. When we arrive, if you feel like 
telling Allie everything, I shall make no 
objection, although I can’t see the neces- 
sity of it any more than of telling your 
husband everything. Do you intend to 
do that? Not that I mind.” 

“No, I couldn’t bring myself to tell 
my husband that I was such a weakling 
as to care what Charley Martin and his 
wife thought of me.” 

“T see. You love your husband and 
wouldn't wish to place yourself in a ri- 
diculous light in his eyes. But in the 
case of your friend’s husband, for 
whom you don’t care a fig e 

“That’s it! That’s just it exactly! I 
appealed to you as I would have ap- 
pealed to Allie herself. I just abso- 
lutely forgot that you were a man r 

“Yes—well, it’s all right this time, 
but please don’t let it happen again. 
And now that you have waded in and 
taken me to have and to hold till Spo- 
kane doth us part, let me play the head 
of the family and take entire charge of 
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“Can't you 


affairs for the remainder of the game. 
My first command is that we forget 
Allie and hubby and the whole endur- 
ing world, even to the Martins, from 


now on. It’s just a jolly, innocent lark 
—this matrimonial day of ours. We 
haven't told the Martins that we are 
husband and wife. Even the conductor 
doesn’t know it. Nobody knows it but 
ourselves.” 

To this arrangement Madam Dulcie 
tacitly consented. 

They went late to the dining car for 
lunch, in order to avoid the Martins, 
who, however, followed them, taking 
possession of the nearest empty table. 

7 





imagine that I am Allie?” she asked wistfully. 


“What were your impressions of the 
Martins when you first saw them this 
morning?” demanded Madam Dulcie. 

“Hush! You forget! Who are the 
Martins? I know of no such people.” 

“It’s very hard to find subjects to talk 
about,” she complained. 

“Isn’t it? But it’s always that way 
with married people. Do you see that 
light-haired man over there with the 
silly, dimpled wife? He’s mortally tired 
of her. He thought her head was as 
golden on the inside as on the outside. 
He knows now that it isn’t. He’s just 
chuck up full of regret about some-. 
thing—I don’t know what, of course.”; 
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“If that’s true, I’m sorry for him, 
and sorry—oh, a great deal sorrier for 
his wife!” said Madam Dulcie fer- 
vently. 

“You little Dresden-china angel!” 
murmured Storely, and then, in re- 
sponse to her hurt and angry look: “I 
couldn’t help it! It’s your blouse, I 
guess—all those melting colors running 
together in soft masses and then the ac- 
centuating brightness in the knot of 
flowers a4 

“They’re faded,” she protested, and 
began to unpin them to throw away. 

“Please don’t throw them away!” he 
begged. “I love them! Do you remem- 
ber you wore those same flowers when 
I first met you? It was in a ticket office. 
Ah, it seems such a little while ago!” 

“Do husbands really talk that way ?” 

“Yours is talking this way, isn’t he?” 

“T mean sane husbands.” 

“There are no sane husbands. They’re 
all mad over their wives.” 

“Or at them.” 

“Well, perhaps, if they haven’t been 
wise in their choice.” 

“But suppose the wife did the choos- 
ing, as in our case?” 

“That’s the way it should always be 
—the wife should do the choosing al- 
ways.” 

“Did Allie % 

“Haven’t you forgotten something— 
dear?” 

She sprang up and left the table, 
with Storely at her heels bearing the 
discarded yellow blossoms. 

After he had patched up a sort of 
peace again, he persuaded her to go 
with him to the rear platform to see 
the track “slither away from under the 
flying train.” Here she attempted again 
to throw away the flowers, but he would 
not allow it and carried them back into 
the car. 

“What will you do with them?” she 
demanded. 

“l’m going to keep them as a little 
reminder of a day in—in Mars.” 
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‘A little reminder! 
I should say. It'll be like treasuring a 
load of hay! Your wife will a 

“Haven’t you forgotten something— 
dear?” 

“No, but you have. You’re not play- 
ing matrimony half well. Why don’t 
you open your newspaper and spread it 
between you and me, talk about the 
crops, and gaze lackadaisically at the 
young girl over there in the seat op- 
posite ?”’ 

“Does Mr. Sy the way, you 
haven’t told me your husband’s name.” 

“Time enough when we get to Spo- 
kane.” 

Storely looked at his watch. 

“Do you realize that, as a family, we 
have only twenty minutes to live? It’s 
been a stormy session, hasn’t it ?” 

“Quite so.” 

“But one unhappiness that I had to 
battle with during the first part of our 
matrimonial career doesn’t trouble me 
any more. Aren’t you going to ask 
what it was?” 

“T haven’t enough interest to ask.” 

“Then I shall be obliged to tell with- 
out your asking: At the beginning of 
our life together—yours and mine—I 
was frightfully jealous of your former 
husband. I am not so any longer.” 

He reached for the silk bag and very 
carefully drew forth the little turban. 

“Dear little hat! And dear little 
feather!” he sighed, handing the hat 
over to her. “I thought them the pret- 
tiest ever before they went into the bag. 
I don’t like them so well now, being, 
as they are, the sign of the end. If 
you’re going to wear that expression, 
you would better come over here by me 
again, with your back to the Martins.” 

“Now that you yourself have broken 
the truce about not speaking of hus- 
bands and wives,” she said, “I presume 
I may mention Allie again?” 

“Certainly, say anything about any- 
body. I’m not in a mood to resent 
anything you might say or do. If you 


A big reminder, 
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were to tell me to jump out of the car 
window, I believe I should obey. I 
wonder if I dare admit that—that I 
have never met a woman before who 
had just this effect upon me! I won- 
der if I dare!” 

She turned toward him, her cheeks 
flaming, her eyes sparkling with anger. 

“You’re very keen,” she said; “very 
keen and very heartless! You discov- 
ered at once that I was a fool whose 
vanity had been hurt, and that to par- 
tially heal the hurt 1 had lied about a 
husband I never had. With that won- 
derful gift of yours, you read me as 
you did the Martins. You said, ‘Here 
she comes—a liar—ready to cheapen 
herself in the eyes of her friend’s hus- 
band for the sake of putting over a 
pitiful trick!’ You said, ‘I will teach 
her a lesson. I will show her the dan- 
ger of borrowing another woman’s hus- 
band even for a few hours.’ I de- 
served it—I deserved it all, and I wish 
to thank you and to asstire you that I 
shall never again in my life need such 
a lesson 

“Put on your hat; we're in Spo- 
kane!” he commanded. 

She deliberately replaced the hat in 
the silk bag. 

“I’m not getting off at Spokane.” 

“You’re not going to—to spoil every- 
thing with the Martins?” 

“T have told the Martins nothing, and 
I have merely journeyed a day sitting 
in the same seat with a friend.” . 

“Put on your hat!” he commanded 
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again. “Of course you'll get off with 
me! Otherwise who is to tell Allie of 
my horrible behavior ?” 

“You, of course. Who else could 
make it so graphic—so funny? You 
can make it a scream!” 

The train came to a standstill, the 
passengers for Spokane arose and 
crowded to the door. Storely, caught 
the eye of a porter, who hurried to him 
with intuitive knowledge of a coming 
dollar. 

“Take those two bags,” ordered 
Storely. Then Dulcie, despite her prot- 
estations, found herself being gently 
but irresistibly abducted. 

“Then let me put on my hat,” she 
begged, and Storely waited inexorably 
while she tremblingly adjusted the tur- 
ban. As she fastened her veil, her eyes 
upon the station platform, she caught 
sight of a well-known face framed in an 
unruly whirl of yellow hair. 

“Allie!” she gasped. “And who is 
that with her?” 

“That,” murmured Storely, whisking 
the empty hat bag into his pocket and 
tenderly lifting his companion down the 
car steps, “that is Allie’s dear hubby— 
Rupie for short. They've come to meet 
us with the car.” 

“And you re 

“T am not even brother Henney. I’m 
merely ‘poor dear Cousin Mattie,’ who 
doesn’t intend to let the matrimonial 
game die at Spokane, after all—not if 
he can help it. Now who is to tell 
Allie?” 
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Something Almost as Good 
YOUNG woman who had spent her life in a far country district had her first 


trip to the city when she was seventeen years old. 


As trips to the city 


were rare experiences in her community, she signalized her return home by re- 


counting all she had seen and heard. 


She concluded the narrative by making this profound observation : 
“And I went to the matinée, and I really believe the matinée is almost as good 


as the theater.” 





By Virginia Middleton 
Author of “The Man Who Game Back,” “Fleshpots of Egypt,” etc 


ROM the New York Conservator, 
of May 16, 19—: 

“The new science of aviation 
has claimed another victim, in circum- 
stances most tragic and regrettable. 
Miss Rosamund Metcalf, younger 
daughter of the late Jared Metcalf, the 
pioneer railroad man and financier, lost 
her life yesterday afternoon in the col- 
lapse of Howard Heminway’s dirigible 
at the meet at Hempstead. The ma- 
chine became unmanageable at the 
height of four hundred feet, and, turn- 
ing turtle, fell swiftly, like a plummet, 
for that distance. By what seems a 
miracle, Mr. Heminway’s life was 
spared, although he broke both arms 
and suffered severe internal injuries. 
Miss Metcalf was dead when the horri- 
fied spectators succeeded in disentan- 
gling the wreckage sufficiently to reach 
the victims. 

“It is seldom that the death of so 
young a woman leaves so large a gap 
in the ranks of the world. It is seldom 
that the mourning for so young a 
woman is so sincere and widespread 
as that for Miss Metcalf is bound to be. 
For her life and beneficence touched 
many classes. Since her graduation 
from Minerva College, three years ago, 
she has been as active in the world of 
philanthropy and civics as in that of 
society and sports. A splendid athlete, 
she was captain of the basket-ball team 
during her junior year at Minerva, and 


she held the college record for the run- 
ning high jump. She entered for the 
Eastern Women’s Tennis Championship 
matches last year, but did not make the 
finals. 

“But her interest in athletics and in 
society, where she was extremely pop- 
ular, did not blind her to the more se- 
rious aspects of life. She was presi- 
dent of the Junior Woman’s Municipal 
Society the year after her graduation 
from Minerva. She spent a season in 
residence at the Inasmuch Settlement 
House in order to learn at firsthand of 
the conditions among the poor of our 
great city. She recently endowed a bed 
in the Children’s Hospital. She pro- 
vided legal defense for the girls ar- 
rested for rioting in the white-goods 
strike last winter. In every class of 
society she had true friends who will 
bitterly mourn her untimely taking-off. 

“Rumors of engagement to both 
American and foreign suitors have been 
numerous since her entrance into so- 
ciety, but these have always met with 
prompt denial. Mrs. Metcalf, who has 
been visiting her elder daughter and 
only surviving child, Lady Alanson, in 
England, for the past six months, has 
been notified by cable of her daughter’s 
tragic end, and, with Lord and Lady 
Alanson, will sail for this country on 
the Campania to-morrow.” 

Chairman of the white-goods strike 
committee : 
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“Say, this is untimely! That Miss 
Metcalf has died on us—aviatin’! Ain’t 
it the limit what people will do to put 
themselves into danger—an’ just when 
you need them most? She had as good 
as promised, if the bosses began cuttin’ 
down in the slack season, to see us 
through a strike. I was goin’ to call 
her up to-day—I had ought to have 
done it yesterday! Gee! It’s temptin’ 
Providence not to make sure of money 
while you can see it. Say, I suppose 
we’d ought to adopt some resolutions, 
huh ?” 

Aunt Julia Metcalf: 

“Poor Rosie! Poor Rosie! It’s ter- 
rible, terrible! It all comes of these 
athletics. I warned her mother time 
and time again, but what thanks did I 
get for my pains? None! I was told 
that I was old-fashioned, that the new 

| sort of girl must understand everything 
that her’ brother or her husband under- 
stands. Poor Rosie! She was a plain 
little thing, and she never grew to have 
any looks, but of course she didn’t need 
them. Jared had made his money in 
time to spare her that necessity. How 
much was it he left her in her own 
right? 

“I wonder if she made a will? She 
used to be very fond of me as a child. 
I suppose if she didn’t make a will, ev- 
erything will go back to Anna—and 
goodness knows Anna doesn’t need any 
more than she’s got. Though I dare 
say that shark of an Alanson can dis- 
burse a great deal of superfluous money 
for her. I wonder if she made a will. 
Every one ought to—but, of course, she 
was young, and she might have thought 
she wouldn’t do it until she married. -I 
wonder if she made a will. Poor Rosie! 
She was very fond of me as a child.” 

The president of Minerva College, in 
informal faculty meeting: 

“This is a dreadfully shocking thing 
—this death of Rosamund Metcalf. 
Shocking! I always thought her too 
daring. I hope it will not react upon 
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the college. Ido so dislike to have our 
alumnz do spectacular things. I don’t 
want Minerva to become identified with 
anything unwomanly in the public mind 
—there’s been a distinct reaction lately 
toward the womanly! Poor child! I 
dare say it seems a little unfeeling to 
think of the possible effect of such an 
accident upon the college, but, after all, 
that is what it means to be an efficient 
administrator—to look at everything 
from the point of view of the effect 
upon the college. 

“She was not very happy here the 
first year or two, as I remember; she 
hadn’t found herself—a rather reserved, 
unmagnetic girl. And no one associated 
had at first with the Jaret Metcalfs. Of 
course, life opened up for her after it 
became known that she was one of his 
heirs. To be perfectly frank, I think 
that even her athletic renown dated 
from that discovery. Of course, though, 
she was really interested in sports and 
—well, not such a duffer at them as at 


learning. And she was very sweet last 
year about her contribution to the new 


gymnasium. She gave ten thousand 
dollars without a question. 

“By the way, she had her money in 
her own right. I wonder if she made 
a will. I wonder if she made a will. 
She was certainly very happy here dur- 
ing her last two years—very happy. She 
expanded—er—opened out—flowered, 
as it were. I wonder if she made a 
will. We should, of course, adopt reso- 
lutions of sympathy with the family at 
once—at once!” 

Howard Heminway, alone, in the 
hospital : 

“Poor Rose of the World! Poor, 
poor girl! I shall never get over this— 
never! I’m glad I was unconscious— 
that I couldn’t see I told her she’d 
better not try it—I told her! I had a 
feeling—a hunch. I told her I had. 
3ut she would come. She was always, 
so eager for a new sensation, poor Rose 
of the World! Queer girl! Don’t be- 
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lieve she got such a tremendous lot out 
of life, despite her millions or whatever 
she had. Else she wouldn’t always have 
been so bent on a new sensation. If 
you’re satisfied with what you’ve got, 
you aren’t so hungry keen for the next 
thing. 

“She and I got on pretty well, though. 
Of course, I never pretended to any 
sentiment with her—she was shrewd 
enough to see through pretended senti- 
ment. And so—maybe—if she had 
lived Poor, poor Rose! I’m 
blamed sorry—blamed sorry! But | 
begged her not to come—lI begged her 
not to! Well, it looks as if I] would give 
up aviation and other expensive amuse- 
ments for a while, and go back to real 
estate. Even if we had actually been 
engaged, of course, her will would not 
have been changed yet to—er—cover 
me. Poor, poor Rose!” 

The head of the Inasmuch 
ment : 

“Have you read this horrible, horri- 


Settle- 


ble thing in this morning’s papers? 


Poor Rosamund Metcalf! Here—look 
—I can’t read it! It’s too dreadful! 
Why could she not have been content 
on the earth? She was so restless— 
that was it. It was her restlessness 
drove her here for that season, and her 
restlessness drove her away again. 
What is the matter with the girls of 
to-day that they must be forever trying 
something new? 

“You know, she and her mother have 
been estranged for years—ever since 
she insisted upon going to college when 
her mother wanted her to come out at 
once. Oh, no, not a vulgar, open, noisy 
row, of course! But Mrs. Metcalf is 
generally in Europe when poor Rose is 
—was—in this country, and vice versa. 

“Well, after all, her mother was prob- 
ably right. If she had come out when 
she was eighteen, she would probably 
have married at nineteen—eighteen, un- 
instructed, isn’t so fearfully choicy in 
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men as twenty-two, after four years of 
mental cultivation! And if she had 
married at nineteen, she would have 
had a husband to forbid wild things like 
flights—and she would have had a nur- 
sery full of children to tie her down to 
the earth. It’s a pity, an awful pity! 
To die like that—so—so wastefully— 
with all life and all its possibilities be- 
fore one! 

“She was a generous girl—she was 
the anonymous donor of that Christmas 
fund you’ve all been so curious about. 
Old-fashioned and awfully unscientific 
and all that, of course, but still it’s lots 
of fun—providing Christmas dinners 
and Christmas stockings irrespective of 
merit! I wonder if we'll have to give 
that up next winter. | wonder She 
had her own money, lots of it! She 
was really quite happy here, I think. 
I wonder—did she make a will? Since 
she was with us? We must draw up 
resolutions at once. I wonder if she 
made a will?” 

President of the Junior Woman’s 
Municipal Society, to her board: 

“Of course, you know, girls, why I’ve 
called this meeting. It’s too terrible! 
You’ve all read of poor Rosamund 
Metcalf’s death, of course? I thought 
we ought to adopt resolutions or some- 
thing. We ought to send them to the 
papers, | think, as well as to her people. 
With our bazaar coming on next week, 
of course, every time we can get our 
name in the papers is so much to the 
good. And, of course, I think we ought 
to do it, anyway—as a mark of—er— 
respect and all that. 

“Wasn’t it exactly like her to die in 
this fashion—always so headstrong, al- 
ways so bent upon doing what she 
wanted to do whether it was convenient 
or not? Poor, poor Rosamund! She 
paid dearly fer that desire of hers to 
experience everything at the very mo- 
ment when she wanted to experience it. 

“T think we should send wonderful 
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flowers—perfectly wonderful ones! 
Oh, only two hundred dollars in the 
treasury, and all the month’s bills com- 
ing due, besides the salary of that spe- 
cial investigator of the children’s lunch 
question? Well, I can’t help it—we’ve 
got to send flowers, anyway. Let the 
investigator wait for her salary—or the 
florist for his bill, if we can’t do any 
better. That investigation was one of 
Rosamund’s own ideas, anyway; no one 
else wanted it, but she fairly forced it 
down our throats at the February meet- 
ing. She was awfully interested in the 
society. If she had lived, I think she 
would have established a fund for spe- 
cial investigations like this. 

“TI wonder if she made a will—a re- 
cent one—since she came out into civic 
work. I wonder if she made a will. 
Well, anyway, we’ve got to send the 
flowers, and I appoint Florence and 
Ruth a committee of two to attend to 
it. If she made a will, maybe a 

Lady Alanson, to Lord Alanson, in 
mid-ocean : 

“My dear fellow, I’m truly sorry 
you’re so discommoded, but you simply 
had to come! Mother would have been 
very much annoyed—very much—if you 
hadn’t. And we’re not in condition to 
weather one of mother’s fits of annoy- 
ance, as you are aware. Of course, she 
won’t mind your going into the smoking 
,room—how absurd! Poor, dear Rosa- 
mund! Oh, I don’t expect you to pre- 
tend anything. I know that you didn’t 
know her very well, that she was only 
a gawky young colt of a thing when we 
were married, and that you haven’t seen 
a great deal of her since. Yes, I know 
you didn’t think her pretty—she wasn’t, 
if you come to that. But she had life 
and fire—poor, poor Rose! 

“Of course she’s been feeling her 
oats a little conspicuously the last two 
or three years; she’s been rather nasty 
and imperative with mother—yes, 
American, if you want to call it so! 

; But she would have settled down into a 
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fine, big-spirited woman—I know she 
would! 

‘She adored Percy. She said he re- 
minded her of father; neither George 
nor Vivian looks at all like the Met- 
calfs. If she had lived What’s 
that? Why, yes, of course—she had 
two millions in her own right, just as 
I did; but she was ten years younger, 
you see, and as she was trusteed while 
I was remodeling Alanson Wix Regis, 
she probably has a lot more now. 

“My dear, I haven’t the least idea. I 
should suppose that, if she died intes- 
tate, mother would be her sole heir, but 
I’m sure I haven’t a glimmer of real 
knowledge of our New York law. Of 
course, if she made a will, when she 
came of age Oh, but it’s highly 
improbable that even then she would 
have done much for Percy. She would 
have been looking forward to marriage 
herself, of course. But I don’t really 
know anything about it. I wonder if 
she made a will—poor, poor Rosa- 
mund! She did love Percy!” 

The Duc de Fallontes: 

“Shockin’! Dreadful! Knew her 
very well. Yes, that was true—but 
there was difficulty about the settle- 
ments. She was what her New Eng- 
landers call a little ‘near,’ I think. It 
was she herself rather than her trustees, 
I always suspected, that called off ne- 
gotiations when they found that my 
representatives wouldn’t stand for an 
allowance doled out. But she was a 
perfectly good sport about the situation 
—never blinked an eyelash. Of course, 
if I had agreed—a husband, of course, 
would inherit—if I had agreed But 
there! I didn’t! Besides, if I had 
agreed, this would probably not have 
happened. I shouldn’t have allowed my 
wife to try aviation. So—— Poor, 
poor girl! It is shockin’!” 

Thad Dearborn, driving home from 
the village with the mail on the seat 
beside him: 

“Poor little Rosie! 


My God! 


How 
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awful! I wonder what she had grown 
up to be like? They sold the old Met- 
calf farm the very next fall. Ten years 
ago it was. She was fifteen; I was 
sixteen. What a tomboy she was! 
What good fun! All that life crushed 
out! All that laughing and energy, all 
that sweetness! 

“What a pair of young fools we 
were! She had been down watching 
the men gather the apples. There was 
wine in the air, and fire—a sunset and 
a moonrise. I walked back with her 
toward the house—I was one of the 
apple-picking ‘hands’ that day. And in 
the evergreen hedge she stopped to look 
up toward the first star, beating there 
in the blue sky. 

‘Oh, Thad,’ she cried, ‘wouldn’t you 
give anything—anything—to be circling 
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up there, with the stars and the winds 
and the moonbeams ?” 

“Her head was tilted back ; her rough, 
little, brown braids were hanging. I 
told her no; I would rather be down 
here on the earth with her beside me— 
and I kissed her. There never was a 
kiss like that—she was the first girl—I 
was the first boy. She stood looking at 
me with eyes that were like the stars. 
I was dizzy And since they took 
her away that fall, I’ve never seen her. 
And now she—she’s had her circling 
near the stars, and she’s lying dead; and 
I—I’m going home to Minnie and the 
boys. Poor, poor Rosamund!” 

Mrs. Metcalf, in her cabin of the 
Campania: 

“My little girl! My little girl! Oh, 
my baby, my poor little baby !” 





The Door of Forgotten Dreaws 


(CLOSE at the edge of the twilight, by the Path of the Wistful Heart, 
There’s a gray, little, rose-grown doorway, from the din of the world apart. 

It needs no touch at the knocker, no hand at a guarding latch 

To win the wanderer welcome beneath its treasuring thatch. 

And ever, when down the sunset the beckoning twilight calls, 

The feet of its children gather at the pictures within its walls. 


Wistful and gray-haired children, on weary and world-worn feet, 
Crippled and old and broken, with the dure of the teeming street; 

Hearts that are worn with hoping, eyes that are dull with tears, 

Hands still stretched with a fevered clutch at the passing of golden years. 
And ever, across the sunset, when the beckoning twilight calls, 

They steal through the low-hung doorway to the pictures upon the walls. 


Silently there for a moment they gaze ere they go their way— 

The shine and sheen of a bridal veil, the glint of a breeze-sweet May, 
The light of a long-dark chimney breast, pink fists in a trundle-bed, 
With faces living, and faces dreamed, and faces for long years dead. 
And ever, when through the twilight the gold of the sunset falls, 

It wakes into living glory the pictures upon the walls. 


Close at the edge of the twilight, by the Path of the Wistful Heart, 

There’s a gray, little, rose-grown doorway from the din of the world apart. 
And many there are who curse it, and leave it with scorn and sneers, 

And many there are who bless it, and enter with grateful tears, 

But ever, when down the sunset the beckoning twilight calls, 

The feet of its children gather at the pictures within its walls. 


MartTHA HASKELL CLARK. 





































































ILLUSTRATED 


T all came from my Cousin Edith 
| wanting to add a new one-thousand- 
dollar wing to her Crippled Or- 
phans’ Convalescent Home, and not 
being willing to raise the money by sub- 
scription, as my brother suggested. 
“No, Willie,” she said, when he of- 
fered to start a subscription list with 
two hundred dollars. “It’s very nice of 


you, and I have no doubt we could get 
a lot more money for the poor little 
things in that way than in any other, 


but if I just went about with a paper 
and every one gave me something, I'd 
probably raise the whole amount within 
an hour, and that’d be.the- end of it. 
Whereas, if we get up some kind of an 
entertainment, and people have to fuss 
and bother and wear themselves out 
working for it, it leaves a lasting im- 
pression on their minds, and, besides, 
it gives them a much more charitable 
feeling—as if they had really done 
something. 

“T shall never forget how exhausted 
I was after that amateur circus we gave 
for Julia Dering’s Blind Sailors—or 
was it her Working Girls’ Club? Any- 
way, I shall always remember how tired 
I was,-and that it was Julia’s charity we 
were all working for. But, Willie,” she 
added thoughtfully—she always calls 
my brother “Willie,” though every one 
else calls him “William’—‘‘you may 
sive a perfectly enormous price, if you 
‘ike, for a ticket to whatever we get up.” 


BY R. VAN 


E.R. TAYLOR 


BUREN 


William was delighted. He usually 
is delighted with anything Edith says. 
I suppose it’s because she flatters his 
masculine pride so tremendously, as 
typifying the eternal feminine, and why 
women should not have the vote, and so 
forth. Not that Edith wants the vote. 
She considers it most unwomanly, and 
she fairly shuddered when I asked her 
one day to sign a paper for equal suf- 
frage. She said if I wanted to be a suc- 
cess in society next season, I would 
have to drop that. I’m a militant suf- 
fragist myself, and I’d be perfectly will- 
ing to break windows for the cause all 
up and down Fifth Avenue—I happen , 
to be one of the few girls who can 
throw a stone like a boy—but American 
men are so weak-spirited ; they always 
give us women anything we ask for 
right away, without letting us have the 
fun of fighting for it, as the women of 
England have to do. However 

William laughed and said at once he 
would give any price she wanted him 
to for a ticket to anything, and he would 
make a special point of coming up from 
Washington for it—even if he had to do 
it right over the president’s veto. 
William does talk so foolishly some- 
times. And he added that he would 
take two tickets at the same price if 
Edith would promise to sit beside him. 

But Edith explained that she couldn’t 
possibly be in the audience, for she ex- 
pected to be very busy behind Ge. 
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scenes, if we gave something that re- 
quired scenes. She said, now that the 
really important fact—that we should 
give something—had been decided, the 
next thing was to appoint a committee 
to carry it out, and this she did at once. 
I believe no committee was ever before 
chosen for such queer reasons as ours 
was. 

Suzanne van Renssalaer first, because 
she is so very pretty. When I objected 
to that as a reason for her being 
especially useful on an executive com- 
mittee, Edith declared I showed lack 
of imagination. Suzanne has so many 
“followers,” who would all come to any- 
thing she was interested in, and they 
would also help tremendously. Men 
counted for a lot in charity things, and, 
besides, they were the only people who 
ever had any money. 

Then she said she would ask Julia 
Dering, because she hates so to dine 
at the Derings’ house on account of 
Julia’s father, who is a widower, mak- 
ing elderly love to her. She said she 
had refused Julia’s last three invita- 
tions, and she was afraid her feelings 
were getting hurt, so now this would 
square things for a while, and she need 
not go there again until old Mr. Dering 
started on his annual trip to Paris. He 
is a lapidarist as well as a widower, only 
he does not deal in precious stones; he 
merely buys them and puts them away. 

Poor William groaned when she men- 
tioned Mr. Dering. He is such a bore, 
and he had just telephoned to say that 
if William was going back to Washing- 
ton that night, he would go with him. 
He wanted to stop some jewel bill from 
going through the Senate, or something. 

It appeared they were talking of 
raising the duty on precious stones— 
pearls and rubies and so forth—from 
ten to twenty per cent, just as it had 
been on artificial stones, and Mr. Dering 
was furious about it. He said it was 
debasing and unethical and uneducated 
to put them in the same class; that a 


beautiful gem was a thing apart, and 
should not be mentioned in the same 
breath with an artificial stone, much less 
be taxed in the same way. 

William said he had wasted hours 
arguing with the old man about it; not 
that he cared in the least, but anything 
to keep Mr. Dering away from Wash- 
ington. At first, he had taken the side 
of its not being.really worth while to 
bother Congress with separate duties 
for real and artificial stones, one gem 
being as good as another, whether made 
by the hand of nature or the hand of 
man; and that, anyway, no one without 
a microscope could tell the difference 
between the two; that for his part he 
rather preferred the reconstructed 
stone, as it was sure to be bigger, com- 
ing from a laboratory, than when found 
in a mine. Mr. Dering said that was 
all very well from an owner of the 
Elfrida emerald mines, because, as yet, 
emeralds could not be successfully 
copied, but let them once discover some 
chemical process by which they could 
be reproduced, and he fancied William 
would have other views about the tariff. 

Then William hastily took the other 
side and told Mr. Dering he had con- 
vinced him he was wrong, and he prom- 
ised to fight the bill, tooth and nail, all 
by himself if Mr. Dering would leave 
it entirely in his hands—and keep away 
from Washington. But Mr. Dering 
said he did not like the flippant way 
William had of treating the subject, and 
he would feel safer if he went to Wash- 
ington himself. All he would ask of 
William was to introduce him to the 
president and some senators and go 
about with him every®day and ‘annoy 
people until they were ready to promise 
anything. No wonder poor William 
groaned at the mention of his name. 

The third on the committee was Mrs. 
Oliver Welles, because she has an enor- 
mous new ballroom, and Edith thought 
she might offer it to us for the enter- 
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It was most exciting seeing them studying us all through dinner and knowing they were observing our 
“points,” as if we had been horses or dogs in a show. 


tainment. I did not want the Welles 
in at all, but Edith insisted. She said 
the fact of Mr. Welles’ being William's 
political opponent should not be con- 
sidered for a moment. Politics must 
never be confused with social life. I 
explained that it wasn’t so much that 
Mr. Welles had run against my brother 
for Congress and been defeated as it 
was the things he had said about him. 
Young Oliver Welles, who used to be 
rather a pal of mine until I grew up 
while he stayed a little boy, told me he 
had heard his father refer to William 
as a “young man with a past.” That 
sounded most unpleasant, though I did 
not know just what he meant. A 
woman with a past usually seems to 
mean a divorced husband in the back- 


ground, but with a man it must be 
something different. 

Oliver told me his father had said 
there were five years of William’s life 
in South America yet unaccounted for. 
You see, when my father and mother 
suddenly died, no one knew, excepting 
in.a general way, where William was. 
He had quarreled violently with my 
father, and had just dropped college and 
gone off, and though mother had had 
several letters from him with South 
American postmarks, we had no ad- 
dress; and Uncle James had to adver- 
tise for him in the papers, as we did 
for Carlo when he was lost. 

Finally they found him, and he came 
back to New York, and every one said 
he was much changed and improved. 
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Maybe it was because he was so rich, 
having acquired an ownership in some 
wonderful emerald mines in Colombia. 

He settled down quietly in Lester 
with Uncle James and my Cousin Edith 
and me, and after a while people forgot 
he had ever been away. He became so 
very popular that presently they asked 
him to run for Congress against Mr. 
Welles, whom they had been sending ¢o 
Washington for years, and of whom 
they were all deadly tired. So he did, 
and defeated him easily, with a huge 
majority. 

Mr. Welles could not forgive him, 
and that is why I did not want him in 
this, but Edith insisted. She said if 
Mrs. Welles offered her ballroom for 
the entertainment, she would probably 
throw in a dance, too, at the end. In 
Lester we were all mad at that time 
over the tango and the one-step. 

She thought five on the committee 
were enough. Besides, I could always 
be dropped out any ininute if she found 
some one she wanted to put in my 
place, and in the meantime she said I 
could keep accounts, as I was so lately 
from school that I must know more 
about figures than the rest of them. 

So we had a meeting, and we decided 
on tableaux. It was not a very original 
idea, but Suzanne van Renssalaer was 
keen for them. She knew she would be 
in all the prettiest ones, of course, and, 
besides, she had heard of some people 
‘who would arrange the whole thing for 
lus for a commission and take all the 
hard work off our hands, so we could 
just devote ourselves to the costumes. 
The people she knew about were a Mr. 
Richard Norman and the girl he was 
engaged to, a Miss Jane Townsend. He 
and his aunt and Miss Townsend had 
moved into a tiny cottage in East Lester 
a few weeks before, and Suzanne knew 
of Miss Townsend through her clergy- 
man, who was very enthusiastic about 
her. She had been an art student in 


- some small Western city and had met 


Mr. Norman out there, and they had 
been engaged about two years. 

Suzanne believed vaguely he had been 
an architect before his health broke 
down. The doctor had ordered a com- 
plete rest of a year for him, and Miss 
Townsend was now visiting him and his 
aunt until spring, when they hoped to 
get married. In the meantime, they 
both drew and painted, and she em- 
broidered and gave singing lessons, for 
apparently neither of them had a cent. 
One of the things they sometimes did, 
Suzanne explained, was to get up tab- 
leaux for charities. They had photo- 
graphs of some of the tableaux they 
had arranged, and they were really quite 
lovely. 

Mr. Wilson, the clergyman, suggested 
it to Suzanne. He said they had both 
spoken of it to him and had said they 
hoped he might hear of an opportunity 
for them in that line, as they knew 
there were lots of rich people in Lester, 
and they had heard they were very 
generous about giving entertainments, 
and so forth, for charities. He said 
they would not charge a large commis- 
sion, either, as they really enjoyed 
doing it. They would probably ask 
just enough to give Miss Townsend a 
little nest egg for her trousseau. 

And sure enough, when they heard 
the money was going to Edith’s Crip- 
pled Orphans’ Convalescent Home, 
they insisted on taking off twenty-five 
dollars and doing it for seventy-five, in- 
stead of a hundred dollars, which was 
their usual commission. Edith was de- 
lighted at the thought of getting a bar- 
gain. Her mother’s people came from 
Connecticut, and she adores bargains, 
and it decided her in favor of the tab- 
leaux at once. So it was all settled. 

Mrs. Oliver Welles gave a dinner of 
twenty-four to get people together and 
talk over the pictures. Young Oliver 
murmured to me, while we were being 
served with terrapin and Pommery and 
Greno 1900 champagne, that the little 
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orphans might have added a pair of 
wings to their hospital from the price 
of that dinner alone. But that was 
nonsense, for his mother would not 
have given the money to us outright, 
anyway, and she does give delicious 
dinners. 

Mr. Norman and Miss Townsend 
were there, of course, and we were all 
crazy about them. They were very at- 
tractive looking. They both had the 
bluest of blue eyes, wonderfully alike, 
only hers looked darker than his, per- 
haps on account of her lovely auburn 
hair, which was the prettiest red hair 
I have ever seen—just the color, Edith 
said, that you would buy if you were 
buying any. 

It was most exciting seeing them 
studying us all through dinner and 
knowing they were observing our 
“points,” as if we-had been horses or 
dogs in a show, and picking us for dif- 
ferent pictures. I overheard Mr. Nor- 
man say to Miss Townsend that I was 
as perfect a type of Teniers as he had 
ever seen, and he would like to dress 
me in an Elizabethan costume, with my 
hair all puffed out at the sides under a 
little point of lace. He did not lower 
his voice in the least, but spoke quite 
impersonally, as if I had been born a 
Teniers and had nothing whatever to 
say about it, any more than to the shape 
of my nose or the color of my eyes. I 
was immensely flattered, and I tried my 
hair*in puffs that very night. 

They had submitted several programs 
to us—tableaux they had arranged suc- 
cessfully out West in places with queer 
names like Kalamazoo, Michigan, and 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin—and we finally 
decided to divide the program into two 
parts, the first half to be what Mr. 
Norman called the “ballad group”— 
that is, tableaux representing various 
ballads from different countries—and 
the last half, pictures from that book by 
Trowbridge, “Seven Splendid Sinners.” 

Mr. Welles said he would give us 
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Carlotzi to play the violin during the 
intermission.. Carlotzi charges about 
five hundred dollars for half an hour, 
and, of course, we were enchanted to 
have him given to us for nothing. 

Mr. Norman and Miss Townsend, 
who both have delightful voices, offered 
to sing some of the ballads while the 
pictures were going on, and Edith grew 
more and more enthusiastic with her 
entertainment. She had just the look 
on hereface that I have seen her wear 
when she has been to a spring sale and 
has secured a_ seventy-five-dollar hat 
for fifteen dollars. 

The “Seven Splendid Sinners”—as, 
of course, you know if you have ever 
read Trowbridge’s book—were various 
court beauties who had a great deal 
to do with the politics of their times, 
and overthrew empires and poisoned 
their best friends and always dressed 
beautifully and looked perfectly lovely. 
Among them were Elizabeth Chud- 
leigh, Duchess of Kingston, and Lola 
Montez, the fascinating dancer, who 
danced before half the royalties of 
Europe, and the Comtesse de la Motte, 
and so forth. We chose them on ac- 
count of their gorgeous costumes. 

Mr. Norman said that in a place like 
Lester, where there were so many beau- 
tiful women, and where we were all 
friends, and would not mind lending 
each other jewels and clothes, he 
thought he could get a richer effect in 
color with that set of pictures than 
with any other, excepting possibly 
“Eight Oriental Queens,” if we pre- 
ferred those. But Julia Dering, who 
is not pretty, but who prides herself 
on having a “strong face,” had de- 
termined to be Catherine of Russia, 
one of the most prominent among the 
splendid sinners; so we decided on 
those, and we agreed to keep the ballad 
tableaux as simple as possible, and to 
concentrate our most beautiful clothes 
and jewels on the last half. 
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“Goodness gracious!” I had happened to glance down with them on, 


dreamed of letting any one 
else wear we now offered 
unhesitatingly, and we 
watched our pet clothes 
being ripped and altered 
without a word, and just 
consoled ourselves by re- 
membering the cause. 
When it came to the 
“Seven Splendid  Sin- 
ners,” the whole cast out- 
did itself in generosity, 
especially over Julia’s 
Catherine Il. costume. 
Mr. Norman said, as that 
was to be the last tableau, 
it ought to be the most 
brilliant, and he asked 
every one who had sap- 
phire or ruby ornaments 
to lend them for a sort of 
breastplate he would make 
for her. He said the robe 
must be of violet velvet, 
hanging in straight lines 
from the _ shoulders— 
Julia ordered it from 
O’Hara’s, and it was the 
most beautiful thing you 
ever saw—and the whole 
front must be simply one 
mass of red sand blue 





and everything was magnified about a hundred times. gems. 


I never worked harder in my life 
than I did those next few days. 

Unfortunately Miss Townsend had 
had an unexpected summons to the 
West, and could only be in Lester a 
week longer; so, although she and Mr. 
Norman both assured us that a week 
would be quite long enough in which 
to arrange things, we were really aw- 
fully hurried, and had very little time 
to have anything made up. We had to 
lend each other all sorts of clothes and 
ornaments. 

We grew quite reckless about lend- 
ing them. Favorite gowns that at any 
ordinary time we would not have 


a 


He said he could get a 
marvelous color effect by shading the 
electric lights on the edge of the pic- 
ture frame with colored papers *and 
concentrating the brilliance on Julia’s 
face and jewels. 

He would not let her use any other 
precious stones but those two, though 
she has a beautiful necklace of emeralds 
that she was dying to wear. He said 
he didn’t care very much about em- 
eralds, anyway, though they sometimes 
worked in well with other jewels. 
Edith’s costume, for instance, as the 
Comtesse de la Motte,, all silver and 
turquoise, might be brightened by a 
touch of green, and she could wear the 
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emeralds if she liked. The tableaux 
were to be in Mrs. Welles’ ballroom, 
as Edith had planned, so it was not like 
risking our valuables in a public hall. 

Mr. Norman wanted.a full-dress re- 
hearsal, jewels and all, the afternoon 
of the entertainment. Then, he said, 
he could try the poses in the frame 
and get the effects of the lights. And 
if Mrs. Welles would be good enough 
to give us a light supper, we would not 
have to go home at all, but could just 
stay right on in costume, and he could 
paint and rouge us directly after, as 
the tableaux were to begin at eight 
o’clock. 

Miss Townsend had to leave for the 
West that night on the midnight train 
from New York, and Mr. Norman was 
going up with her on the ten-twenty- 
five from Lester, and would come back 
early the next morning and help re- 
distribute the borrowed things, so they 
both came to Mrs. Welles’ in thefr 
traveling clothes, with their bags. The 
rest of us were very prompt, and by 
four o'clock every one was arriving. 
Some were already in costume, and 
others, with maids and huge boxes, 
were sent off to various rooms in Mrs. 
Welles’ enormous house. 

I had been expecting William all day. 
I knew he would come up from Wash- 
ington if he could possibly manage it, 
for I had written him all about Miss 
Townsend and Mr. Norman and the 
tableaux, and he wanted awfully to see 
them, especially mine and Edith’s; so 
I sat down with Miss Townsend by 
the fire in the great hall, where I could 
watch the front door, for a train from 
New York was about due. She was 
putting last stitches to things Mr. Nor- 
man brought out to her from the ball- 
room. She had a quaint, foreign-looking 
little workbox, with all sorts of tiny 
wires and needles in it, and I was fasci- 

, nated by the deft way in which she 
handled her queer scissors and little 
pointed instruments, though I wished 
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she would not keep sending me away 
on errands every minute. 

It was very comfortable beside the 
fire, and I was tired, and then, too, my 
accounts were troubling me dreadfully. 
As nearly as I could see, they were 
coming out about like this: 


EXPENSES. 
Commission to Mr. Norman and Miss 
PRAT cosas 5 0 60d sone 00nd Seles ve $75 
Electrician to arrange lights on frame, et 
cetera, also to work switches on even- 


INS OL ARMORER Ou 5 c's... Sos canine eta ss 35 
Gilt picture frame and blue velvet curtains 
and side draperies and carpentering .... 88 


Orchestra of four pieces from New York 
(Edith said we had had so many things 
given us that we could afford to be lav- 








1610 DE GEDER WAYS): 64 6650 oes ce ces inees 150 
Programs and printing on parchment pa- 
per in old-English type ..............- 75 
SRCIGOONIS 6 con 6 vss 00a te bs oben nes beaters 30 
| Prete eres bec SS er ey $453 
PROCEEDS. 
Sale of 148 seats at $2 each ............ $206 
Sale of two seats to William Devons at 
WO CORE Civic cs te Sb iota duceetdawones 200 
WENGE a ic bagady ba senone vues Vane ened $496 


That left to our credit, after our 
debts were paid, only forty-three 
dollars. 

I don’t know why I should have felt 
so responsible. Maybe it was because 
Edith glanced over my shoulder once 
as she went by and said: 

“Goodness, Elsa, can’t you manage 
better for us than that?” 

I added them up several times, but 
they always came out the same, and I 
was feeling quite depressed when Miss 
Townsend looked up from her work 
and asked if I thought I could find her 
a diamond-and-pearl dog collar to work 
into the Duchess of Kingston’s tiara. 
She said she had noticed Edith was 
wearing one just about the right size, 
and she did not especially like it with 
the silvery gown she had on. She 


was sure Mr. Norman would not let 
her wear it with that, anyway. 
I said I would get it, and I felt too 
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cross and tired to tell her it was imita- 
tion. The real one Edith usually keeps 
at Tiffany’s, and this is a copy of it. 
She had it made in Paris, and it is so 
perfect that no one but an expert could 
tell that it is not real. So I was rather 
surprised when, after examining it 
closely for a minute; Miss Townsend 
dropped it on the table rather carelessly, 
as if she did not*think much of it, not a 
bit in the respectful way in which she 
had handled the other jewels. 

“Do you know anything about 
precious stones?” I asked suddenly, and 
she looked up in a startled way and 
said she didn’t; so I thought it must 
have been my imagination. In a few 
minutes she began to tell me, in her 
pretty, low voice, how she had always 
loved beautiful things, but had never 
been able to have any, because her par- 
ents had died when she was a baby, 
and she had been brought up by a 
horrid, miserly old uncle who hated 
girls. But she said that some day when 
“Dick” was strong again, he would 
make a great fortune, she was sure, and 
then she would have all the pretty 
things she wanted. The tears came into 
her eyes, so she had to take off her big 
horn spectacles and wipe them. 

I was young enough to be em- 
barrassed, and, to hide it, I picked up 
the spectacles from the table and put 
them on. 

“There,” said I, “the first thing I 
shall do, when I come out next winter, 
will be to get a pair of horn spectacles. 
Every girl I know wears them for 
bridge or reading, and I think they look 
very smart and intellectual Good- 
ness gracious!” 

I had happened to glance down with 
them on, and everything was magni- 
fied about a hundred times. 

Miss Townsend snatched them from 
me and looked quite pale and fright- 
ened. 

“Gracious, child,” she said, “don’t 
strain your eyes with my silly old 
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glasses! You might give the—the optic 
nerve an awful wrench. I ought not to 
wear them myself. The oculist told 
me to do it only occasionally, for they 
are unusually strong. Dick would take 
my head off if he knew how strong 
they are. Be sure not to tell any one.” 

She looked quite upset, and I won- 
dered if possibly she was a little afraid 
of “Dick.” I promised, of course, and 
I begged her to let me take them a 
minute to look at the embroideries and 
gems, but she would not. She put them 
hastily into her pocket and went on 
sewing without them, and with every 
vestige of color gone from her face. 
So, to change her thoughts, I began to 
tell her about the famous Dering jewels. 
Julia had brought a lovely ruby cross 
to us and had laid it on the table beside 
the emerald necklace she was going to 
lend to Edith, I told her how old Mr. 
Dering was considered one of the great- 
ést experts in jewels in America, and 
how he went over every year to Paris, 
usually earlier than this, to pick up 
valuable stones, and how flattered we 
ought to be because this year he had 
put off sailing for another week so he 
couid see Edith’s tableaux. 

Miss Townsend was holding the ruby 
cross as I talked, and was turning it 
about in every direction to catch the 
light, and now she held it very still, 
and the strangest expression came into 
her face, almost as if she were dis- 
appointed. 

“Then he has not gone? He will 
be here to-night?” she said quickly; 
and when I said yes, we were expecting 
him and my brother back from Wash- 
ington any minute, she gave a little sigh 
and looked again at the rubies and then 
laid them down on the table beside 
Edith’s imitation collar, only very 
gently and regretfully. 

The first half of the tableaux was 
over, and they were apparently going to 
have an intermission. Mr. Norman 
and the people he had been posing 
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came into the hall and 
over to our corner. 

They all exclaimed 
at the beauty of the 
jeweled stomacher in 
Miss Townsend’s 
hands, and Mr. Nor- 
man sat down beside 
her and asked her, in 
a low voice, how she 
was getting on and if 
she was tired. And 
she looked up at him, 
with a little smile and 
said no, no one could 
possibly get tired 
working on such love- 
ly things, and he must 
not worry about her. 
And then suddenly 
every one seemed to 
remember that they 
were engaged, and 
that she was going 
West that night, and 
we all drifted away 
and left them quite 
alone by the fire, talk- 
ing in low tones, 
while he watched her 
as@he worked. 

I myself went up- 
stairs to get into my 
costume. Our tab- 
leau was to be “Be- 
lieve Me if All Those 
Endearing Young 
Charms,” and I was 
to be an Elizabethan 
lady leaning against a sundial, with 
young Oliver Welles as a troubadour 
languishing at my feet. 


Oliver had just come back unexpect- 


edly from St. Marks, because they had 
had to close the school a few weeks on 
account of the mumps. Oliver was a 
fifth former, and really quite grown 
up for his age, and he was awfully 
ashamed of the school having the 
mumps. It sounded so infantile. I 
8 


mez <2~ 
There in the doorway stood Miss Townsend, looking nearly as strange 
and white as he. 


found that by holding it over him and 
threatening to tell that pretty little 
Miss Cadwalader, who was visiting 
Suzanne van Renssalaer, I could: make 
him do almost anything I wanted. He 
was as docile as possible about the tab- 
leaux, though at any other time he 
would have absolutely refused to 
“dress up.” 

I was struggling with my puffed hair 
before the long mirror in Mrs. Welles’ 
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dressing room when Edith opened the 
door and said Mr. Norman wanted me 
to come down fight away. He was not 
putting on the tableaux in the order 
of the evening, but was posing each as 
we were ready, and he had asked for 
me several times. 

I caught a glimpse of Edith over my 
shoulder, and she looked so lovely that 
I turned agound and stared at her. The 
shimmering blue and silver of her cos- 
tume seemed to add a peculiar radiance 
to her eyes. Edith had real chameleon 
eyes, that changed with everything. she 
wore, and Julia’s emerald necklace gave 
just the touch of deeper color that was 
needed. 

“What a pity William can’t see you!” 
I said, with regret. “And old Mr. 
Dering, too,” I added teasingly. “They 
would be crazy about you.” 

“Oh,” she replied carelessly, “they 
have both seen me. They came down 
on the last train with Mr. Welles. Mr. 
Dering is going to stay on for supper, 
but Willie won’t. He won’t even go 
into the ballroom a few minutes to look 
at the rehearsal. He’s downstairs in 
the little oak library now, but he says 
he’s going home at once. He'll be back 
at eight o’clock, though.” 

“Why won’t he stay?’ I said sus- 
piciously. “I’m sure he meant to stay 
if he came back in time. You’ve been 
horrid to him again, Edith, in some 
way, I know.” And I hurried out of 
the room indignantly, leaving her laugh- 
ing, with the perfectly exasperating 
gleam in her eyes that she, has some- 
times when she has been teasing 
William. 

Young Oliver met me on the stairs, 
but I-paid no attention to his eager en- 
treaties to come and be posed and get 
it over with, but ran down to the small 
library, Oliver at my heels. 

William was standing with his over- 
coat on, frowning into the fire, and 
he hardly looked up when Oliver and 
I burst into the room, but I found him 


as determined as Edith had said about 
going home. He would only laugh and 
say he didn’t want to see any more 
jewels than he had to. He was fairly 
saturated with them. He had been 
eating, drinking, and breathing jewels 
for the two weeks Mr. Dering had been 
in Washington, and he now considered 
Cleopatra the only person wise enough 
to know the use to which they should 
really be put—and lots more nonsense 
of that kind. 

I begged him to come into the ball- 
room to see my tableau, at least, and 
meet Miss Townsend and Mr. Norman, 
but he only shook his head and laughed. 
I began to get very much annoyed, for 
I am not used to being refused things— 
especially by William. So when young 
Oliver jerked my elbow and said: 

“Oh, stop bothering William, Elsa, 
and come on,” I ‘said haughtily: 

“Oh, very well,” and was about to 
walk in a dignified way from the 
room, with my head up. In fact, I 
had gone through the portiéres into the 
dark morning room beyond, Oliver fol- 
lowing me closely, and I was holding 
the curtains a little apart and looking 
back over my shoulder like Alice at the 
mad tea party, hoping William would 
relent and call me back, when I saw his 
face change suddenly and his eyes al- 
most start from his head. Of course, 
I looked around to find the reason, and 
there, in the doorway leading into the 
hall, stood Miss Townsend, looking 
nearly as strange and white as he. 

“Bill!” she breathed, under her 
breath, and he replied: “Jeannie!” just 
as if they had been on the stage. 

It was a wonderful moment. Neither 
of them moved, until at last he went 
up to her slowly and put his hand on 
her arm, as if he fancied she might 
be a ghost. 

“But you and Normie were dead,” 
he said, so low I could hardly hear him. 
“Some one sent me a paper with a 
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I stumbled down the steps into the audience, hardly knowing what I did, and, sinking into a seat, 


iooked up at the stage. 


notice of your death just after I left 
South America. It said you and your 
brother had died within two days of 
each other in that frightful epidemic 
of pneumonia in Santa Marta. I knew 
it was raging there at the time, and you 
never would take proper care of your- 
self. The paper even gave details “ 





“Yes. I know. We put it in our- 
selves,” she said coolly. “We even 
went to the expense of having a 
funeral. 


It seemed to be the best way 
out of that rather disgraceful tangle 
you left us in. You see, we hadn’t the 





The curtain had risen on Catherine of Russia. 


money, as you apparently had, to get 
out of the country when.things grew 
too hot for us Fe 

“But I left you the money,” he inter- 
rupted. “It was in the letter telling you 
why I had to go so suddenly.” 

“You left a letter for me?” said Miss 
Townsend, and if she had been pale 
before, she grew positively green now. 
“Where did you leave a letter?” 

“With Holton,” he said anxiously. 
“Jean, do you mean he never,gave it 
to you! Good Lord! I told you about 





my mother and father being killed in 
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the motor accident, and that I had to 
go back at once to New York on ac- 
count of my little sister, who was 
seriously hurt, toe, and I inclosed part 
of the money my uncle had sent me, 
and begged you to settle up things with 
the Searles Company and come up to 
New York as soon as you could, and 
“bring Normie, too, unless he would let 
you come alone, which would be better 
still. I hadn’t time even to wait for 


* you to come in, because I had to catch 


that next boat or stay over another 
week, but Holton rode part of the way 
to the coast with me, and I explained 
everything and gave him the letter with 
the money for you. He said he would 
give it to you the minute he was back, 
but Why—why—I can see he 
never did! I don’t understand. I sup- 
posed Holton was such a friend of 
yours. I thought he was so fond 
of you ‘sy 
*e “He was,” said Miss Townsend, in 
a tone so expressionless that even a 
man could see what she meant. William 
did, and groaned. 

“Tdiot! I never thought of his liking 
you in that way. I never dreamed of 
his being jealous.” 

“No, you wouldn’t,” she said, under 
her breath; but William did not notice, 
but went right on: 

“Then, of course, you and Normie 
thought I had gone back on you all and 
had found some way of getting out of 
the country and shaking the whole af- 
fair. That -was the only thing you 
could think. How you must have 
despised me! And all the time I was 
up here cursing fate that luck had 
come too late to share it with my best 
friend. I shall never forget what you 
were to me in those black years. And 
I have the most incredible piece of 
news for you! You remember that 
bad debt of ours, that worthless El- 
frida stock Jenkins passed off on Nor- 
mie and me 








’ 





“By the way, is Normie up here, and 


what are you doing in this house, any- 
way, Jean? Why, you must be the girl 
my little sister Elsa told me about— 
the Miss Jane Townsend who is help- 
ing arrange the tableaux. Of course, 
we all knew down in Colombia that 
none of us were there under our own 
names, though it wasn’t considered eti- 
quette to try to find out what they 
actually were. Is yours really Town- 
send? And who is this Mr. Richard 
Norman you are engaged to? Elsa said 
he was some one you had known in the 
West. I hope he is half good enough 
for you, and will take better care of 
you than Normie did. It’s rather a 
queer thing to say to a man’s sister, 
but Normie was a bad lot. We were 
all mad enough down there, in all con- 
science, but he was the most reckless 
of us all. Perhaps the good news I 
have for him will help to straighten 
him out. I must see him at once. 
Where did you say he was?” 

Miss Townsend did not answer, and 
in the silence some chords were struck 
on the piano in the ballroom, and Mr. 
Norman began to sing: 


“Drink to me only with thine eyes 
And I will pledge with mine.” 


He was singing the ballad that went 
with Suzanne’s _ tableau. William 
turned toward the door with a bewil- 
dered expression that changed to one 
of intense concentration as the song 
went on. He did not move, and Miss 
Townsend just stood and looked at him. 
When the last note had died away, he 
turned, and their eyes met. Then he 
said slowly, as if things were gradually 
getting clear to him: 

“But that is Normie’s voice. Why 
should he be singing here? It can’t 
be Jean, it is not your brother 
whom they call Richard Norman, and 
who is supposed to be engaged to you? 
Then for God’s sake what are you 
doing here, and what deviltry is he 
up to? Tell me “4 
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But I had heard enough. Pushing 
young Oliver before me, I led him 
noiselessly out of the morning room 
and into the back hall. Oliver’s eyes 
were fairly popping from his head. . He 
had always had a mania for mysteries, 
and if he had not been the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Welles, I am sure he would 
have been a Pinkerton detective. 


“Oliver,” I said sternly, “forget 
everything you have heard. This is 
no one’s affair but William’s. It’s of 


absolutely no importance what may have 
happened years ago in South America, 
but whatever it was, you shan’t tell 
your father? anyway. I won’t have 
William’s life blasted and his political 
career spoiled—so!” 

Oliver looked sulky, and said he had 
not the slightest intentjon of telling. 

“IT don’t want William chucked out 
of office and father sent to Washington 
again in his place any more than you 
do,” he went on. “Do you suppose I’m 
anxious to spend my holidays in that 
beastly hole, being dragged about to re- 
ceptions and things by mother? Be- 
sides, I mean to ferret this out all by 
myself,’ he said thoughtfully; “just 
who they are, I mean, that brother and 
sister who call themselves Miss Town- 
send and Mr. Norman, and what they 
are up to now. I read an article on 
South American crooks a few years 
ago, and I’ll bet a hat they were in it. 
I seem to remember a brother and sis- 
ter who did something awfully clever, 
and were never .caught. But you 
needn’t worry, Elsa,” he added encour- 
agingly. “It was long after William 
had come home, so he couldn’t possibly 
have been mixed up in it. I'll remem- 
ber presently what it was.” 

“T don’t care in the least what it 
was,” I said. “If William has loved 
Miss Townsend all these years, as he 
evidently has fe 

“Loved your grandmother!” he in- 
terrupted rudely. “William is in love 
with your Cousin Edith. Every one 
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but yourself knows that. You’re blind 
not to see fs 

“Elsa,” called Edith’s voice on the 
other side of the door, ‘where on earth 
are you? Do come. We’re all waiting 





for you.” 

Oliver seized me by the arm, and we 
crept guiltily into the hall and made 
for the ballroom. 

By this time all the pictures had been 
posed excepting ours and Julia’s Cath- 
erine of Russia, and the entire cast? 
with a few outsiders who had been 
asked in for the early supper, were 
sitting in rows‘of gilt chairs before the 
blue velvet curtains. 

As we pushed our way through the 
stage properties in the left wing, Miss 
Townsend came hastily onto the stage 
from the other si@e and caught Mr. 
Norman by the shoulder. Involuntarily 
we both stopped. 

“Oh, Normie, I must see you alone 
at once!” we heard her gasp. ‘The 
most dreadful thing has happened! Oh, 
what can we do?” 

Mr. Norman looked at her keenly. 

“What’s up, Jane? Buck up, old 
girl! I never saw you lose your nerve 
before. What’s happened ?” 

“T haven’t time to tell you now. Meet 
me in the little oak library directly 
after this. Oh, Normie!” 

“Look here,” said Mr. Norman 
fiercely, “you haven’t been such a fool 
as to tamper with that ruby cross after 
all, have you? You knew old Dering 
was to be here to-night. You told me 
so an hour ago——” 

“No,” she moaned. “It’s not that. 
It’s Bill—Bill Strong! He’s here! 
He’s the William Devons they’re all so 
crazy about ss 

We heard a smothered oath from 
Mr. Norman, but just here Mrs. Welles 
rustled up onto the stage from the 
farther side. 

“Miss Dering is all ready, Mr. Nor- 
man,” she ‘cooed. “You are such a 
wonder. She’s the most beautiful thing 
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One great sapphire had rolled over to Mr. Dering’s feet, and he picked it up and stood with it in 
his hand, staring at it with a puzzled frown. 


I ever saw. 
her.” 

In an instant he had turned to her, 
all smiles, while Miss Townsend, mur- 
muring: “Don’t forget the little li- 
brary,” moved slowly away and dis- 
appeared. 

I looked at Oliver. 
all over. 


I never would have known 


He was shaking 


“Did you see how exactly alike they 
look?” he whispered excitedly. “I don’t 
see how we could have helped noticing 
it. Their eyes are identical. They’re 
twins, and I’ll bet they are the David- 
son twins, and, if they are, I remember 
what they did. They 





“Would you mind coming over here, 
please, Miss Devons?” called Mr. Nor- 
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man. 


“And will you kneel down there, 
Mr. Welles? That’s perfect. Now if 
you'll hold that pose an instant, while 
I turn on the side lights, we'll try it 
with the curtain up. All ready?” 

“They were jewel thieves!” said 
Oliver, in a hoarse-whisper, as the cur- 
tain rose. 

There was a momentary silence, then 
a polite burst of applause, and then 
Suzanne van Renssalaer’s brother, in 
the front row, laughed and called out 
to me: 

“What’s the matter, Elsa? You look 
as if you had caught young Oliver 
swallowing the canary.” 

“Oh, she'll be all right before a 
strange audience,” said Mr. Norman, 
smiling at me as he lowered the curtain. 
“It’s hard to pose before the people 
you know well. Now, Miss Dering, if 
you are ready es 

I stumbled down the steps into the 
audience, hardly knowing what I did, 
and, sinking into a seat, looked up at 
the stage. The curtain had risen on 
Catherine of Russia. Julia really was 
magnificent. Her violet robe was tre- 
mendously becoming, and as for her 
jewels, they were dazzling beyond 
words—just a barbaric mass of flash- 
ing light. 

Old Mr. Dering, who—with William, 
very pale and stern—was stafiding at 
the back of the hall, went into raptures 
over that as well as the other tableaux. 

“Miss Eliot,” he said ponderously to 
Edith, as she came smiling down the 
long room, “until now I had never sup- 
posed it was possible to paint the lily, 
but I see that that happy result has been 
attained as I look at you in your moon- 
light draperies, with our emerald neck- 
lace glittering on your neck. Might 
an ardent admirer be permitted to say 
that fair gems never made fair face 
look fairer? And by the way,” he 
ended, dropping his voice, “did you 
know that that necklace belongs to me, 
not to Julia, and will be included with 
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my heart and hand when some beau- 
tiful lady deigns to accept them ?” 

Edith pulled the necklace off 
quickly she almost broke the clasp. 

“Oh, do take it!” she cried, fairly 
flinging it into his astonished hands. 
“T’ve been afraid all the afternoon it 
would get scratched or something. 
Come, Willie, I’m so glad you stayed, 
after all. They’re dancing in the hall. 
I hear the phonograph.” 

And she hurried away, leaving old 
Mr. Dering to follow ruefully, with the 
necklace clutched in his fiagers. The 
next minute he was nearly taken off 
his feet by Julia and her partner, Mr. 
Welles, who bore down on him, dancing 
the tango like small cyclones. 

After all, isn’t it wonderful how all 
things work together for good? If it 
had been in the old days of dignified 
waltzing and two-stepping, Julia might 
have gone on dancing all night in her 
Catherine of Russia velvets and jewels, 
and no one would have been the wiser. 
As it was, when she and Mr. Welles 
gave a final bound into the air and 
crashed against Suzanne van_ Rens- 
salaer and her partner, there was a 
snap, and Julia’s jeweled stomacher 
gave way, scattering the various 
brooches and pendants of which it was 
made in every direction. 

There was a general shriek of hor- 
ror, for Julia was wearing some of the 
jewels of almost every one in the hall, 
and we all stopped dancing while the 
men began to gather them up and pour 
them back into her dismayed hands. 
But, curiously enough, a lot of the 
stones seemed to have been dislodged 
from the settings, and we kept finding 
loose gems all over the room and bring- 
ing them to Julia and Mr. Welles, who 
were distractedly trying to fit them 
back into the empty inclosures. 

One great sapphire had rolled over 
to Mr. Dering’s feet, and le picked it 
up and stood with it in his hand, staring 
at it with a puzzled frown. 
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“All here, I think, but the central 
sapphire in Minna’s pendant,” cried 
Mr. Welles cheerfully. “And Dering 
has that, I see. Bring it over here, will 
you, Dering? What’s the matter with 
you, man?” 

“Mrs. Welles’ sapphire! Mrs. 
Welles’ sapphire, did you say?” said 
Mr. Dering, in such an odd voice that 
every one stopped talking and laughing 
and stared at him. “But—impossible! 
Mrs. Welles’ sapphire pendant was a 
part of the famous Dumont collection, 
if I remember rightly.” 

“Of course it was,” said Mr. Welles 
impatiently. ‘That Burmese sapphire 
you have in your hand is worth more 
than all Minna’s other jewels together. 
What then ?” 

“What then?” said Mr. Dering husk- 
ily. “What then? Only that this 
bauble I am holding is merely a syn- 
thetic stone—what is called a recon- 
structed sapphire.” 

Mrs. Welles’ gave a shriek and, seiz- 
ing it from his hand, grasped her pend- 
ant and slipped it into the vacant set- 


ting. 
“But it fits!” she cried wildly. 
“That’s where it came from. It can’t 


be artificial, and yet—and yet—some- 
thing about it Oh, for pity’s sake, 
Mr. Dering, look at the other stones and 
tell me are they—are they ? 

Mr. Dering took the pendant and ex- 
amined it solemnly. 

“With one or two minor exceptions, 
they are all synthetic stones, madam,” 
he said, in the tone he might have used 
to break the news of Mr. Welles’ death 
to her. ‘‘And, moreover,” he went on, 
bending suddenly over a ruby brooch 
Suzanne was clutching in a dazed grasp, 
“if I am not mistaken, that is a recon- 
structed stone, also. Permit me. Yes, 
I thought so. The original gem has 
been taken out and this one substituted 
for it. Even without a glass, I can dis- 
tinguish the microscopic bubbles, and 
you see it does not fit very well. It is 
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a little too small. Great heavens!” he 
cried, with a sudden thought. “Bring 
me all your jewels, every one that Julia 
wore, and pull the electric light down 
here.” 

He had drawn a little glass from his 
pocket and fitted it to his eye-as he 
spoke; and I remembered Miss Town- 
send’s magnifying spectacles and grew 
suddenly faint, theagh even then I 
could not wholly grasp what had hap- 
pened. 

Mr. Dering first took the ruby cross 
belonging to Julia and examined sit 
minutely. Then he shook his head in 
a puzzled way. 

“Strange!” he said slowly. “These 
are the original stones I bought myself. 
They have not been tampered with. 
Let me have the others.” 

The women pressed about him with 
pale faces, each holding out some 
precious heirloom or purchase, and he 
scrutinized each piece closely and laid 
them silently, one by one, on the table 
beside him. At last he looked up and 
shook his head solemnly. 

“Ladies, I regret to have to tell you,” 
he said, in his precise little voice, which 
until now we had always found amus- 
ing, “that with the exception of my 
daughter’s cross, nearly, all the larger 
rubies and sapphires are artificial 
stones. ” That is, as you doubtless know, 
they are real rubies and sapphires in 
every chemical sense of the term, with 
the single difference that they have been 
made in a laboratory. They are almost 
indistinguishable by the nonexpert from 
natural gems. None of the emeralds 
have been changed, but that is doubt- 
less because as yet they are almost the 
only stones that cannot, with any great 
success, be artificially produced. In 
1895,” he went on, as if he were 
addressing a class in mineralogy, 
“Michaud introduced from his labora- 
tory the reconstructed ruby * 





But here Suzanne van Renssalaer, 
who had been clasping her brooch and 
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moaning from time to 
time—the real rubies = 
had been a_ present {fi 
to her great-great- 
grandmother from 
Lady Washington— Pi 
interrupted him by 
fainting away. 

That was the be- 
ginning of the most 
awful pandemonium 
| have ever imagined. 
1 will say for us that 
we were not entirely 
to blame for our lack 
of self-control, for 
every one had worked 
like mad for a week, 
and we were _all 
deadly tired. Three 
of the women had 
hysterics—the shriek- 
ing kind, you know, 
where they sound like 
hyenas—and two oth- 
ers besides Suzanne 
fainted. 

There seemed to be 
enough people to look 
after them, so I went 
into the dining room 
and sat down just in- 
side the door, feeling 
rather queer myself, 
and trying to collect my thoughts and 
piece things together. 

As I crouched there, William went 
hastily past the door toward the little 
library in the wing. I knew whom he 
was looking for, and I wondered dully 
if I ought to go, too, and help him, for, 
of course, he was planning for the 
‘Davidson twins’ ” escape. I saw it all 
now—the magnifying glasses, the queer 
pincers and tools, her terror when I 
asked her if she knew about jewels. 
And once more I said to myself that 
William’s life should not be blasted, and 
that I would help him save the girl he 


ee 


loved. I rose dizzily to my» feet as an 





“My friends,” said William airily, “I dm sorry our little game could 
not have been carried through to the end.” 


angry crowd ef people surged past the 
door, Mr. Dering’s voice rising above 
the others: 

“Not the slightest doubt of it! Those 
jewels have been in no one’s hands but 
theirs since they came into the house. 
It’s a most carefully planned piece of 
villainy. They meant to go to: New 
York on the ten-twenty-five express. 
You recollect he was going up with her. 
Once there, they would separate and, 
of course, could never be traced. 
What’s that you say, Julia? The 
woman left her workbox? Let me see 
it. The artificial stones must have been 
concealed there by a false bottom. Yes, 
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just as I thought. See how cleverly 
this is arranged, all divided into little 
compartments lined with wool. And 
some of the smaller chemical stones are 
still here, evidently considered not 
worth changing, or possibly they could 
not find any to match them. But great 
heavens! How do we know all this 
time that they are not escaping?” 

“Devons said he knew where they 
were and he would detain them,” ex- 
plained Mr. Welles, and just at that 
moment we heard, to our amazement, 
talking and laughing, and William and 
Miss Townsend and Mr. Norman came 
through the dark passage into the 
brightness of the hall. She was very 
pale, but she was smiling—the little 
demure smile we all knew so well. And 
as for*Mr. Norman, he looked as un- 
ruffled as ever. He was smiling, too, 
and carrying in his hand two little 
chamois bags. In the midst of a dead 
silence they stopped. 

“My friends,” said William airily, “I 
am sorry our little game could not have 
been carried through to the end. I 
never did approve of those modern 
dances, and now they have upset every- 
thing. You remember I told you all— 
you especially, Mr. Dering—that arti- 
ficial stones were as effective as real 
ones, and that you never could tell the 
difference, and I would have proved it, 
if it had not been for that pernicious 
tango. No wonder the clergy preach 
against it! You would never have 
known until to-morrow morning, when 
the jewels were sorted, that those were 
not your own. 

“Of course, I had to have help. Mr. 
Norman and his sister—by the way, 
Miss Townsend is his sister, not his 
fiancée; how could you have helped 
guessing it’—were old friends of mine 
years ago in Colombia. Mr. Norman 
is part owner of the Elfrida mines in 
which, as you know, I have an interest. 
He and his sister own the larger share 
in them, and 





“Do stop crying, Suzanne. Your 
jewels are here safe in one of these 
bags. Mr. Norman will reset them for 
you at once, if you like. He knows 
how, because for years he was a clerk 
in one of the largest jewel companies 
in South America. _ Of course, I know 
just now you are all angry with me, 
and you all want your stones back in- 
stantly, but, all the same, I’m going to 
make a suggestion: Let Norman put 
the jewels back in Julia’s stomacher 
exactly as they were until to-morrow 
and let the tableaux go on as you had 
planned. What do you say?” 

No one answered for a moment, and 
then Mr. Welles muttered loud enough 
for every one to hear: 

“T don’t like it myself. The whole 
thing is fishy.” 

But Mr. Dering turned on him testily. 

“Good Lord, Welles,”’ he said, ‘‘don’t 
you realize that those mines belonging 
to Devons and Norman are fabulously 
rich in precious stones? What do you 
suppose they want with ours? Don’t 
be a fool! Though I must confess I 
consider the whole thing in deuced bad 
taste.” 

“So it was, Mr. Dering,” said Mr. 
Norman pleasantly. “It was carried 
too far, and it seems to have all been 
so—unnecessary. I mean to turn over 
a new leaf from this moment—give up 
what you might call practical joking 
and become an ornament to society. 
And as an earnest of it, I want you 
to do me the honor, Miss Eliot, to 
accept a check for ten thousand dollars 
for the very excellent charity we ate 
all working for.” 

“Very handsome I call that,” said 
Mr. Dering loudly, before Edith could 
answer. “It was, as you say, a poor 
joke, sir, but since you have made 
amends so generously, I, for one, am 
willing to overlook it, and I am most 
pleased to meet you in your natural 
role as jewel expert. I have at home 
several uneut emeralds,” he went on 
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greedily, “that I would like your opin- 
ion about, and if your train for the 
West does not go too early to-morrow, 
I should be glad 

“Oh, Norman is not going West,” in- 
terrupted William. “He sails by to- 
morrow’s boat for South America.” He 
looked steadily at Mr. Norman as’ he 
spoke, and Mr. Norman returned his 
look as steadily. “He is obliged to live 
in South America in the future,” he 
went on. “It seems best for the inter- 
ests of every one concerned.” 

Mr. Norman gave a short laugh. 

“Quite right,” he said, thrusting his 
hands deep in his pocket. “And I sup- 
pose I ought to be thankful that I am 
not obliged to go to a worse place 
than South America. Is Jane going 
with me?” 

Edith, who was standing by my side, 
drew her breath sharply. She had not 
taken her eyes from Miss Townsend’s 
face since William’s disclosure that she 
was Mr. Norman’s sister. There was 
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a bright spot of color in each cheek, 
and she now looked from Miss Town- 
send to William with.eyes as green as 
Julia’s emeralds. But once more Mr. 
Dering interrupted. 

“But you must arrange for Norman 
to stop on here a bit, Devons,” he said 
querulously. “Don’t be selfish, Think : 
what he could do for our bill in Wash- 
ington! He could go with you when 
you go back there and——” 

“But I shall not be able to go back 
to Washington again,” said William 
slowly. “After talking with Norman, 
I find I shalt have to give up repre- 
senting all you kind constituents and go 
to Europe at once. Business will keep 
me over there indefinitely.” 

I felt young Oliver’s cold, awkward 
hand touch mine sympathetically, and 
then I heard Edith’s calm voice. 

“How perfectly delightful, Willie!” 
she said very distinctly. “I’ve always 
wanted to spend my honeymoon in 
Europe.” 


P 


Worlds 


O 


DEAR lad, O strong lad, 
Your kiss has wakened me 


To many, many little worlds 
I could not ever see. 


The little world of shining things 
That shimmer through the weeds; 
The little world of neighbors’ nands 


That answer neighbor needs; 


The world of color in the day, 
Of noises in the night— 

And every world so sweet a world 
To hearing, touch, and sight. 


O dear lad, O strong lad, 
Has my kiss wakened you 

To many, many little worlds 
Of shining wonder, too? 


Mary CAROLyNn DAVIES. 
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By Wallace Irwin 
ILLUSTRATED BY HY. MAYER 


O* the edge of a wharf, to the east o’ McNabb’s, 
Me and Bill Bailey sat fishin’ for crabs. 

Says Bill, as a crab from the water he yanked, 
“Crabs is like people, and fate’s to be thanked. 
Like people, they struggle, grow shells on their skin, 
Sidle from enemies, feed where they kin. 


Like people, though most of ’em’s homely as hooks, 


They’re all of ’em foolishly vain o’ their looks.” 


I opened me mouth to reply to that there, 
But William resumed, with authoritative air: 


“Like people, they never learn courteous pause, 
But cultivate most rep-re-hen-si-bil claws 

By which they can search for each edible bit, 

And hang like G. Death to the things that they git; 
And when what they want they’re unable to. cinch, 
They grab one another, and throttle and pinch 
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Till their claws is bit. off in a contest so hot 
That they never git nothin’, but lose what they got.” 


I opened me mouth for a graceful reply, 
But Bill rattled on without battin’ an eye: 


“They marry, I guess, jest the same as us folks, 

But domestic felicity with ’em is jokes; 

For the claws which they use for to steal and to prey 
Don’t help ’em hold on to their views in a way 

That they should; for divorce is as common with crabs 
As with neighbors a-livin’ right here at McNabb’s. 
Which shows that their talents for hangin’ on tight 
Is wrongly developed, and somethin’ ain’t right.’’ 


I opened me mouth, for I’d somethin’ to say, 
3ut Bill shot ahead in his eloquent way: 


“And a crab, in his greed, ’s such a nautical goose, 

That he grabs to yer line, sir, and cannot grab loose. 

Jest because he’s so seared that he'll lose somethin’ good, 
He loses his life and is et up as food, 

Is chopped up for salad, or served Newburg style, 

Or broiled over coals in a way that is vile. 

Jest to punish him proper for bein’ a grouch, 

And total forgittin’ his destiny Ouch!” 





Here a crab nipped Bill’s toe, and I says, quite polite, 
The thing that I’d started to say: “Bill, ye’re” right!” 














Welantine and Hiameline 


By Marion Short 
Author of “With Gaesar’s Assistance,” “The Famous Gochran Ghildren,” etc. 


EADSBURY supported yearly a 
M very correct series of lyceum 
entertainments. Month in and 
month out the printed and framed an- 
nouncement of the course was visible, 
suspended against the trunk of an old 
elm tree near the chapel door of the 
Congregational church. 

In the chapel’s cozy interior Meads- 
bury audiences assembled themselves at 
stated intervals to drink in the delights 
of such attractions as the Alpine Hand 
Bell Ringers; the Iris Male Quartet, 
assisted by Al Hampton, humorist; or 
Mr. Frederick Hawley reciting “The 
Tale of Two Cities” entirely from 
memory, and giving such lifelike de- 
lineations of the various characters that 
if you closed your eyes,’ you could 
fairly see them. 

The town prided itself on the fact 
that it emerged from its six gala even- 
ings not only artistically enriched, but 
with a snug surplus of cash toward 
the library fund as well. Therefore 
when Thomas Kent, a stranger from 
New York, who for some time had 
been quiétly convalescing from an ill- 
ness at Meadsbury’s one hotel, sud- 
denly appeared among the townsfolk 
and announced his intention of starting 
a moving-picture house, he received 
words of discouragement from all sides. 
It was as much as the place could do 
to support the regular course, he was 
told, and anyhow the church people— 
and they constituted the majority of 
Meadsbury residents—would be certain 
to frown on the film project, and that 
, Settled it. 


Thomas Kent, lean-visaged and keen- 
eyed, did not argue the matter. With 
his cap drawn so low over his sharp 
nose that his uptilted cigar seemed in 
imminent danger of setting fire to the 
visor thereof, he listened with patient 
attention. Then he went out and 
leased an abandoned tobacco shed, re- 
roofed it with trelliswork, put in a lot 
of artificial foliage, and established 
Kent’s Open Air Filmadrome forth- 
with. 

Not only Meadsbury itself speedily 
succumbed to the lure of the new pleas- 
ure resort, but from adjacent villages 
and remote farms the people flocked 
and wondered. The closing entertain- 
ment of the lyceum course attracted 
only the regular subscription patrons to 
the Congregational church, while on the 
next block the Filmadrome, exploiting 
a photo play drenched with the qual- 
ity know as “heart interest” and en- 
titled “The Steeple Jack’s Rescue,” was 
turning away disappointed visitors with 
the sign “Standing room only.” 

Passing the much-bepostered  en- 
trance one day, Miss Anne Cecilia Fol- 
some, professionally known in vaude- 
ville circles as “Eglantine Evers, cos- 
tume contralto,” ran squarely into the 
manager, whose cigar and cap were at 
the usual opposing angles, and stopped 
to express her amazement at seeing 
him. 

“| heard that a man named Kent was 
running the place,” she said, “but who 
would have dreamed of its being you? 
What ever induced you to travel so 
far from New York and Broadway ?” 
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“Same question I was framing up to 
put to you,” drawled Kent. He re- 
moved the cigar, and shoved back his 
cap. A sunny smile brought a certain 
odd attractiveness into his cadaverous 
features. “How long have you been 
in this dinky burg? What brought you 
here?” 

She laughed, her cheeks flushing. 

“What brought you? I asked first.” 

Kent knocked the ashes from his 
cigar. 

“Attack of pneumonia. Nearly 
passed in my checks.’ Doctor ordered 
country air. I came. Got tired vege- 
tating. Started show.. Made good. 
That’s all.” 

“And how long will you remain here 
after you get well?” 

“Well now. Hike back to Times 
Square in a month. Will sell out at a 
profit. Your turn.” 

“Oh, but there’s so little to tell!” 
Eglantine cast down her eyes evasively, 
opening and shutting a fan. “I’m do- 
ing nothing in a business way what- 
ever.” 


“IT didn’t suppose you were—in 
Meadsbury. Nothing doing in your 


line naturally. Here on account of 
health ?” 

“N-no. I—lI’m visiting friends.” 

“When do you hit the vaudeville trail 
again?” 

“Never !” 

Kent’s fingers parted, and his cigar 
dropped to the sidewalk. Both amaze- 
ment and chagrin were reflected in his 
face. 

“You don’t mean you’ve been get- 
ting married, or anything of that sort?” 

“No, but I expect to be—in Septem- 
ber. I’m here staying with the mother 
of the young man now.” 

“Really intending to jump the pro- 
fesh?” 

“Really.” 

“I’m disappointed in you.” 

“T thought you would be,” 
laughed. “Nothing but the 
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game exists for you. That’s why I 
hated to confess to a love affair.” 

“What’s become of those big ambi- 
tions of last winter?” 

“T hadn’t met Ralph Edwards then. 
Fact is—the whole world has changed 
for me in the last six weeks.” 

“Pardon the impertinence of an old 
friend, but—who in thunder is Ralph 
Edwards ?” 

“The man! 
telling you?” 

“He’s a millionaire sport or some 
such prize package, I suppose?” 

“You'll have to suppose -again. 
Ralph is just a fine country boy, really 
and truly in love with me, and ee 

“Wanting you to throw over the’ 
tinsel and take to the true and all that 
sort of thing, eh?” completed Kent. 

Opening a case, he selected a fresh 
cigar, and put it, unlighted, between 
his lips. 

“Own up, Eglantine. It’s the size of 
the bank roll possessed by the rural 
lad that gets him over. Congrats!” 

But, drawing back, she refused the 
proffered hand indignantly. 

“I won’t be congratulated on annex- 
ing a bank roll. Fact is—there is no 
bank roll. Ralph has just completed a 
course in sciéntific farming at an agri- 
cultural college. We expect to begin 
at the bottom of the ladder and make 
our own fortune by hard work.” 

She looked at the manager defiantly. 
Tall and sinuous of figure, and dressed 
in the rather bizarre fashion she had al- 
ways considered most becoming to her 
brunet style of beauty, her personality 
was so plainly theatrical that her ex- 
pressed intentions seemed to Kent not 
only incongruous, but unbelievable and 
absurd. He laughed with quiet scorn. 

“Eglantine Evers engaged to an im- 
pecunious farmer? Delirious news for 
Broadway! It’s the sort of dream that 
can’t come true, of course, but it makes 

funny conversation while it lasts.” 

“Why can’t it come true?” demanded 


Haven’t I just been 
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the young woman, her lips tightening. 

“Do you think that because I’ve been an 
actress I’m not worthy to marry a man 
like him?” 

“Worthy? You’re too worthy, Eg- 
lantine—that’s just the trouble. You 
were born for something better.” 

“One can’t ask anything better than 
to marry the best man in the world, and 
to be in love—really in love!” 

Kent calmly ignored her sentimental 
| flight. 

“Fate has a sense of humor,” he said. 
“Some things simply can’t be allowed 
to happen. Eglantine calling the cows 
at early morn, in high heels and a Japa- 
nese kimono, is one of them.” 

“You don’t understand, Tom. You 
think it’s just a crazy infatuation, but 
it’s not. I’m simply lost in Ralph. It’s 
different from anything that ever came 
into my life before. With other men 
who have courted me, I’ve always 
wanted it understood that it would have 
to be myself and my interests first, but 
with Ralph—why, I forget Eglantine 
‘Evers as completely as if she had never 
existed! I think only of him!” 

“Hm!” Kent’s expression was still 
incredulous and a trifle sour. “And 
will hubby accompany you on your 
travels, or will he stay home and mind 

the baby ?” 

“In answer to that,” she said fiercely, 
“T want to say that there won’t be any 
vaudeville travels, and that I sincerely 
hope there will be a baby. I’m going 
to marry Ralph Edwards. You can 
guy all you like, but that stands. And, 
what’s more, I’m going to be happy!” 

“Temporary madness, dear girl, but 
violent while it stays with you!” 

“Good-by,” said Eglantine. A mist 
of hurt tears dimmed her big brown 
eyes. Why had she consented to dis- 
play her sacred altar to the gaze of one 
whom ‘she should have known could 

never understand ? 

A few strides and Thomas Kent over- 

took her and swung along beside her. 
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“T beg pardon, Tiny. 


Didn’t mean 
to hurt your feelings. Overlook it, won’t 


you? We’ve been friends for years, 
you know. I hate to see you make a 
mistake—that’s all. Perhaps more on 
my account than your own.” 

Her voice was tremulous, but she held 
her head high. 

“Your account? How could it con- 
cern you in the very least?” 

“Read that, and maybe you 
guess.” 

He drew a sealed letter from his 
pocket and extended it toward her. It 
was addressed to Miss Eglantine Evers, 
in care of a New York vaudeville 
agency. 

“Oh, I mustn’t be. seen taking a letter 
from you,” she said nervously. “Some 
one might misunderstand. The idea of 
my having been an actress frightened 
Ralph’s mother, dreadfully at first, and 
when I’ve just succeeded in winning 
her over, I ” And she allowed the 
envelope to remain in his hands. 

“But you’ve got to know what I wrote 
about,” insisted Kent. ‘Come on back 
to the Filmadrome. The performance 
has begun. We can slip into the back 
row and no one will notice.” 

When Eglantine, in the reflected light 
of the pictures playing across the screen, 
read what Thomas Kent had written, 
she could not but feel a thrill of grati- 
tude toward him. 

“That’s a wonderful proposition, 
Tom!” she exclaimed. “If it were any- 
thing other than this Ralph affair, I'd 
throw it over and take you up in a 
minute.” 

“So you think it worth while?” he 
inquired, gratified. 

“A vaudeville trip around the world 
as the star of a miniature Japanese op- 
era? I should say so!” 

“Can’t you see how the part would 
fit you?” 

“T could eat it up! I thank you for 
the offer, even if I can’t accept.” 

“Drop in again, won’t you, Eglan- 
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tine?” he suggested ingratiatingly. “I 
want to tell you about some of the ideas 
I have thought up for the production— 
motion pictures from Tokyo, for in. 
stance. I have the films already. Great 
stunt, eh?” 

“Yes, but not for me! Don’t delude 
yourself that I shall change my mind.” 

“Think it over. It'll do no harm. 
My offer stands for a month yet.” 

“Nonsense! Why, you can find any 
number of girls who’d be willing to 
sign with you in five minutes.” 

“IT know that. There’s one right here 
in town—a fine, natural singer, too!” 

“Why not engage her, then?” 

“T happen to prefer you. Besides, 
she’s an amateur and unknown. She’s 
asked me to get her a job as a film 
actress in New York. If a girl born 
and brought up here can’t stand Meads- 
bury, what do-you think your chances 
are for being happy?” 

“Ralph is the answer to that.” 

“Sure you don’t want to put your 
name to a five-year contract while I’m 
in the notion?” 

“Sure; though I really am very sorry 
to disappoint you, old chap.” 

“I'd like to wring your neck, Eglan- 
tine—playfully speaking. You deserve 
it for stopping to dally with this hay- 
making proposition—a girl with such a 
future as yours!” 

“Well, good-by !” 

“No, it’s only au revoir. You'll come 
to your senses in a hurry some day. 
Mark my words. You'll chuck it all 
yet.” 

“Never! I’ve made my last appear- 
ance in the glare of the footlights, and 
I’m glad of it.” 

She remembered her closing words to 
Kent with an odd sensation of defeat 
when, half an hour later, she found 
herself consenting, at the request of the 
Fourth of July committee—assembled 
in the prim, gray parlor of the Ed- 
wards home—to sing some of her for- 
mer vaudeville “hits” at the coming holi- 
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day entertainment at the town hall, and 
to take general charge of the exercises. 

“They think you’re a winner now— 
every one in Meadsbury!” exclaimed 
her fiancé proudly, when they were left 
alone together. “Just wait till they see 
you dolled up for the stage!” 

“You don’t like me better ‘dolled up,’ 
Ralph, than when I’m just plain Eglan- 
tine?” 

He smoothed the protesting pucker 
from her forehead and brought her head 
to rest against his broad shoulder. 

“I like you any way I can get you, 
girl, and you know it.” 

He was strikingly handsome, in a 
clean, wholesome, clear-eyed way, and 
Eglantine regarded him with deep con- 
tent as he turned and made for the 
door. 

“Tell mother I'll be back in plenty of 
time for supper, and hungrier than 
usual,” he said, waving his hat in fare- 
well. 

He was superintending the erection 
of some new farm buildings, and had 
already been detained at home too long 
by his fellow committeemen. 

As he reached the gate, Eglantine 
saw him stop and speak to Emmeline 
Bixby, who was entering. Emmeline, 
blond and dimpled, was quite distinctly 
the village belle.. With a voice so soft 
that she cooed rather than conversed, 
and with manners like those of a de- 
mure little Quaker, she was yet a very 
up-to-date young woman indeed. 
Meadsbury was constantly amazed by 
the striking costumes Emmeline af- 
fected. These, constructed by her 
own fair hands, and often from 
materials that had seen service be- 
fore, were clever imitations of the 
gowns pictured currently in the Paris 
style sheets. This afternoon a blue-pan- 
niered creation adorned her rather 
childlike figure, and on her golden curls 
rested a ravishing little poke bonnet tied 
with gauze bows. She looked quaintly 
bewitching, and her murmurous conver- 
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sation, punctuated by dimpled smiles, 
detained the young man a full five min- 
utes after he had climbed into the buggy 
and taken the lines in his hands. 

“She would seem to be the ideal wife 
for Ralph, not I.” Jealously Eglantine 
admitted the unwelcome thought as she 
gazed at them through the concealing 
meshes of the parlor curtain. “She looks 
as much a part of a home like this as 
the quaint flowers do of the garden out 
there, while I . 

She walked over to scan her reflec- 
tion in the oval mirror above the man- 
telpiece. 

“Eglantine Evers,” she whispered 
fiercely, shaking a resentful fist at the 
dramatic face that stared back at her, 
“your envelope doesn’t represent the 
real you at all!” 

Emmeline, framed like a picture in 
the doorway, announced herself by a 
question : 

“Your envelope doesn’t represent 
you? What do you mean by such an 
odd remark, Eglantine?” 

Eglantine gave a violent start, then 
turned to greet her visitor. Her voice, 
so valuable a stage asset on account of 
its carrying power, often embarrassed 
her in private life when some whisper, 
meant to be secret, penetrated to un- 
expected distances and uninvited ears. 
Recovering herself, she gave way to a 
sudden impulse to confide in. Emmeline. 

“ft mean that my envelope—the outer 
me—doesn’t represent the inner me at 
all. I look electric-lightish, and Broad- 
wayish, and professional. In reality, I 
hate the things people imagine I was 
born for, and yearn for domesticity in- 
stead.” 

Emmeline’s blue eyes widened. 

“You don’t mean that you haven't 
enjoyed traveling all over the country 
and being a big celebrity?” 

“IT never thought of it as a means 
of enjoying myself, only as a way to 
earn my living. I throw it all over 
without regret. I’m looking forward 
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now to coziness and a quiet home as 
eagerly as some other girl might to a 
début in grand opera.” 

“Dear me!” sighed Emmeline, shak- 
ing her head. “It doesn’t seem possible 
that with every one admiring and ap- 
plauding you and writing for your pho- 
tograph and all that, you didn’t just love 
being a footlight favorite!” 

“Believe it or not, as you like,” said 
Eglantine, with a tinge of impatience, 
“but I’m just as much of a home girl 
in my heart as you are.” 

“But I’m not a home girl at all!” 
Emmeline’s accents were rebellious, 
though subdued. “My envelope doesn’t 
represent me, either, you see. I’ve en- 
vied you ever since you came here be- 
cause you look as if you'd rubbed el- 
bows with crowds.” 

“Envied me? Really, Emmeline?” 

“Indeed I have! If I had my choice, 
I’d like to live in the public eye and be 
in a wild rush all the time. I wish I 
were actually obliged to travel miles 
and miles every day on great, roaring 
subways and trains. It would sound 
like music to me!” 

“But not like the music of that old 
clock ticking out there in the hall,” said 
the vaudeville star dreamily. ‘Not like 
the music of the wind through the pines, 


-or the song of the crickets and katy- 


dids !” 

“They sing the song of monotony to 
me, nothing else,” declared Emmeline. 

“And that silver church bell on Sun- 
day mornings ” began Eglantine, 
but her visitor interrupted: 

“It gets on my nerves to such an ex- 
tent, hearing the same old clang for a 
thousand years, as I have, that I’d like 
to climb up in the steeple and wrap the 
clapper in cotton batting if I dared!” 

“Tt sounds sweeter to me,” intoned 
Eglantine, with poetic ardor, “than a 
millionaire’s automobile before my door 
in the city, honking an invitatior® up 
Riverside Drive. One really lives in 
the country—nowhere else!” 
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“T can’t agree with that at all!” Em- 
meline critically retied the gauze bow 
before the oval mirror. “The city is 
the place where every one is alive, and 
I’d like to be a part of it. I go to the 
Filmadrome every chance I get because 
it’s mostly city scenes they show there. 
Yet I suppose I’m doomed to stick in 
Meadsbury all my life! Heigh-ho! By 
the way,” she exclaimed, suddenly 
changing the subject, her face breaking 
into a pleased smile, “Ralph said you’d 
likely wish me to sing in some chorus 
at that Fourth of July entertainment. 
I hope so. I’d love to take part.” 

“Oh, do you sing?” This was a new 
feature of attractiveness she had not 
known the pretty Emmeline possessed. 

“Sing? I should say so! Why, 
Ralph and I used to perform duets until 
Meadsbury cried for ffercy.” 

“Ts that so?” Eglantine felt a slight 
recurrence of the jealous twinge she 
had experienced as she watched the 
meeting at the gate. 

“It’s a wonder to me he never told 
you.” Emmeline moved her head to 
one side and then the other to get the 
effect of the retied bow. 

“And it’s a wonder to me,” replied 
Eglantine, “that, being neighbors so 
long, you two never fell in love witn 
each other.” 

Emmeline, to the surprise and con- 
sternation of her hostess, turned a 
bright rose pink. 

“Oh,” she cooed regretfully, “some- 
body’s been telling you things!” 

No one had been telling Eglantine 
things, but it immediately became as if 
they had. 

“You and Ralph were almost or quite 
engaged at one time, weren’t you?” she 
ventured boldly, unable to resist the 
temptation of confirming her worst sus- 
picions at once. 

“But that’s all over long ago,” Em- 
‘meline assured her anxiously. “He’s 
only like a big brother to me now. I 
ask his advice about everything. You 
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don’t care if I’m just pals with him, do 
you, Eglantine?” 

“No,” said Ralph’s fiancée, honestly 
determined not to care, yet caring des- 
perately all the time. “Only—I wonder 
why he never told me this himself.” 

“Because I asked him not to. I 
wanted to be friends with you, and I 
was afraid if you knew Oh, Eglan- 
tine, I wish I hadn’t owned up! It’s all 
past and done with, but you’re afraid it 
isn’t—I can see you are!” : 

“Listen!” said Eglantine, struggling 
for an outer semblance of calm. “I 
want you to promise me something, will 
you?” 

“Anything in reason, of course. What 
is it?” 

“T want you to promise that if you 
and Ralph ever discover you do care 
for each other, after all x 

“But we don’t, and we won’t!” Em- 
meline became quite vehement. “Why, 
he’s crazy about you! He says he never 
knew before what real love is.” 

“If you should ever find out,” pur- 
sued Eglantine unswervingly, “that you 
really care for each other, after all— 
for you may both be deceiving your- 
selves with this brother-and-sister bus+ 
ness, you know—I want you to promise 
that you won't allow me or my feelings 
to stand in the way of your marriage 
for a minute, will you?” 

“How could I promise such a heart- 
less thing as that?” 

“Wasn’t I heartless enough to accept 
Ralph without asking if there might not 
be another girl? I want your promise, 
no matter how foolish you may think 
me.” 

“Well, then, I give it to you, though 
we're merely wasting time over some- 
thing that’s dead and buried. Ralph 
and I just drifted into being sentimental 
for a little while, as lots of town boys 
and girls do, but——” 

“IT can see how inevitable it was,” 
Eglantine observed understandingly, 
then sighed. 
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“You’re not going to make yourself 
miserable now, are you?” And Emme- 
line’s rosebud lips protruded in a pretty 
pout. “If I see any signs of it—I’ll run 
away, sure!” 

“Run away—where ?” 

“To the city, where I’ve always felt 
I belonged.” 

Eglantine’s smile came back, and the 
weight of foreboding lightened. Ralph’s 
former sweetheart was so plainly sin- 
cere that her fears were quieted. How- 
ever it might have been in the. past, 
they were just good pals now, and she 
would be big enough to allow them to 
remain so. 


The Fourth of July entertainment 
proceeded with almost professional 
smoothness. The stage was set with 


a gorgeous scenic “interior” specially 
rented for the occasion, and the entire 
affair was prominently programmed as 
“under the personal supervision and 
direction of Miss Eglantine Evers, of 


New York.” 

Attired as the Goddess of Liberty, 
that young woman sang a group of vau- 
deville songs to immense applause, but 
in the midst of her efforts she reflected 
uneasily that her public success might 
serve principally to impress Ralph’s 
friends with her unfitness for domestic 
life in Meadsbury. To be admired as 
a professional does not always mean 
that one is approved of as a private in- 
dividual. 

Emmeline, swathed in a pure white 
creation copied from a late fashion 
journal, took a modest but effective part 
in the exercises as one of the sopranos 
in a chorus of flower girls. Emmeline 
was never so happy as when basking, 
however unostentatiously, in the public 
eye. 

Just as the brunet Liberty was 
about to make her entrance for the 
patriotic songs with which the enter- 
tainment was to close, smoke began to 
roll up the stairway from a big room 
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under the stage. The young man who 
had assumed the role of Uncle Sam for 
the occasion rushed forward excitedly, 
still in his homemade regalia of stars 
and stripes, high hat, and pointed chin- 
piece of white hair. 

“Fire below!” he whispered hoarsely. 
“But go right on and sing. We'll have 
it out in a minute. Some old scenery 
stored down there. One of the boys 
threw a cigarette. The audience is 
packed in like sardines, and F 

“And there mustn’t be a panic, of 
course,” finished Eglantine. “I under- 
stand, and will try to hold them. But 
while I’m singing, you’d better send one 
or two of the boys to the back of the 
hall and thin out the crowd as fast as 
possible—in case they have to be told 
later.” 

“All right, bfft you keep on singing 
till I tell you to stop, won’t you?” And 
he made for the stairs. 

“Unless my skirts catch fire,” Eglan- 
tine called after him. “In which case 
the boy refuses to stand on the burning 
deck any longer.” 

A thin haze of smoke began to per- 
meate the place, but the star performer 
led the singing with such smiling vigor 
that no one dreamed of any danger. To 
her relief, she saw that the crowd 
around the rear doors was beginning 
to melt away quietly in obedience to 
judicious whispered hints. Above the 
sound of her own voice she heard 
shouted directions below, mysterious 
bumpings, and the rush of ,trampling 
feet. For some moments the floor had 
been quite hot under her satin shoes 
when at last the welcome figure of 
Uncle Sam appeared in the wings. 

“All out!” he pantomimed cheerfully, 
and, removing his chinpiece, he waved 
it in triumph above his head. 

Eglantine nodded, and proceeded with 
the last verse of “The Star-spangled 
Banner,” the unperturbed audience join- 
ing lustily in the closing chorus. 

Several smudgy individuals, cough- 
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ing and wiping their smarting eyes, 
filed up the stairway and surrounded 
Eglantine as the curtain came down and 
hid her from her admiring auditors. 

“You were a brick to keep right on 
singing like that!” 

“No joke if the crowd had got stam- 
peded and started to get out!” 

“It looked there for a while as if it 
would get away from us.” 

In the midst of the babel, a door 
opened across the stage and Ralph 
loomed splendidly through the smoke. 

“Emmeline!” he ,called anxiously. 
“Where are you? You're not hurt?” 

Above all the other clamor, Eglan- 
tine heard his voice—and it was calling 
a name not hers! 

Cooed Emmeline from an adjacent 
dressing room: 

“No, Ralph, I’m not hurt.” 

“I’m waiting for you. Did you for- 
get ?” 

“You know 
that’s all.” 

There was the flutter of white dra- 
peries, and in another moment Ralph 
and Emmeline, arm in arm, and with- 
out so much as a glance toward an as- 
tounded goddess—suddenly grown pale 
beneath her towering cap—made a hasty 
exit from the hall. 

Stumbling into the room her rival 
had just quitted, and leaning against 
its closed door, Eglantine burst into 
sudden, childlike sobs. 

“He loves her—has always loved her! 
He knew it when danger came! It was 
her safety he wished to make sure of— 
not mine! He never gave me a thought 
—not one! Qh, I’ve feared it—known 
it—all the time! I was too happy—it 
couldn’t last! He was thinking of her, 
waiting for her, even while I thought 
I was making him so proud of me! Oh, 
it’s all over—all over—forever !” 

With trembling hands she dressed 
for the street. Her toilet complete, she 
searched in her hand bag and found she 
had money enough with her to buy a, 


I didn’t! I’m slow— 
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ticket for New York. She would leave 
Meadsbury that very afternoon. Her 
brief and pitiful romance had perished 
before her eyes—why should she stay? 
Two fierce red spots burned in her 
cheeks as she took her departure from 
the deserted hall. 

The exercises had been brief, and it 
was yet early afternoon. Groups of 
holiday loiterers moved along in the 
bright July sunshine, but neither Ralph 
nor Emmeline was visible among them. 
Mechanically Eglantine started across 
the street toward the shady side. 

“IT thought I’d compel you to come 
to me through sheer will power, and 
I did!” It was Thomas Kent who hailed 
her. He was sitting in a motor car 
drawn close to the curb, his hand on 
the wheel. 

Eglantine was not in the mood for 
pleasantries, and bowed stiffly as she 
passed. 

“T’ve been waiting for you, Eglan- 
tine. What’s the rush?” 

Her shoulders quivered irritably. 

“Waiting for me? Why?” 

“To show you a Meadsbury elope- 
ment. Two respectable young people 
are defying Mrs. Grundy and getting 
married in spite of her. The young 
man happens to be engaged to another 
girl—but that’s a mere trifle.’ He 
pushed his cap to the back of his head 
and mopped a perspiring forehead. 

“IT don’t know what you are talking 
about,” said the girl on the sidewalk 
listlessly, and turned to start on. 

“Aren’t you going to stop and find 
out ?” 

“Why should I, when it doesn’t con- 
cern me?” 

“As to that—maybe it does.” 

Something in his tone brought her 
to a halt. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Didn't Miss Emmeline Bixby tell 
you she was planning to run away with 
your sweetheart this afternoon?” 

His listener turned cold as ice, but 
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her professional training came to her niously dropping white flowers on the 













+ rescue and her lips curved into a care- steps as they descended. Then out 
‘S less smile. walked Ralph Edwards, protd and 
a “Perhaps I didn’t require telling, be- smiling, with Emmeline on his arm. 4 
bt ing ordinarily observant,” she laughed, She was clad in the same white holiday * 
Ds then raised her bright parasol and gown, but with a bride’s veil falling 
q twirled it above her head. about her like a mist. 
- “Jump in here beside me!” com- All of Eglantine’s bitterness vanished. 
} manded Kent. “We may not be too Not a trace of pride or resentment re- 
4 late to overtake them.” mained, only a great, surging grief that 
i Still with an outer appearance of in- the man she loved best on earth should \ 
i difference, almost amusement, she did set another woman in her place. Re- . 

as she was bid. But she gave an in- gardless that the car was still in mo- 
4 voluntary gasp as the car leaped for- tion, she sprang from it to the ground. 
ward and spun along at full speed under “Ralph! Ralph!” she cried out, in 
the spreading elms. shrill anguish, and started toward him. 

) “Where are we going?” “Stop, madam!” roared a stout man, 

“To the wedding,” he replied, “and appearing suddenly from behind a lilac 

i to act as witnesses. Why not?” bush. “You almost got in the film! 








A sudden mad impulse to leap from We’re making a motion picture!” And 
the car seized upon Eglantine, but she for the first time there fell on Eglan- 
restrained herself. tine’s ears the click-click of the camera. 

“The scene is a country church,” he “Great Scott!’ Kent exclaimed, as he 
proclaimed, in a showman’s oratorical came up behind her and seized her by 
style. “I was the prime mover in the the arm. “You didn’t think it a real 










whole affair, and worked it all out.” wedding, did you?) Why, you’re white 
“Why?” she asked, merely to have asasheet! They had to rush from the 
something to say. hall early so as to get the light. It 


“To make sure of a prima donna for looked as if it might cloud up later. 
my Japanese operetta,” he answered, Edwards asked me to explain and bring 
with a laugh. “Do you blame me?” you on out here as soon as you were 

“Of course not!” she said lightly, free.” P 
even while the dull ache at her heart Eglantine’s dazed eyes returned to the 
increased. “I stand ready to sign the bridal pair marching slowly down the 
contract with you as soon as they are graveled walk. 
safely married. I suppose you knew it “The girl is wild to act in the movies,” 
would come to that all the time.” continued Kent. “I promised to give 

As they rounded a clump of cedars, her a try-out before I went away. We 
an ancient, vine-covered church came roped Edwards in to assist. I may put 
into view, standing solitary at the side her in my operetta later. Your young 
of the road. Crumbling tombstones hid man simply won’t hear of it for you, 
themselves amid the tall grass at either he says, and 
side, and several people were visible, But Eglantine, with a sharp intake of 
moving about among them. breath, closed her eyes, and for the first 

As Kent slowed up, two little girls time in her healthy life blissfully fainted 
emerged from the church door ceremo- away. 
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Ca AARON SPROUL, seated 
with one or two congenial loafers 
in front of Patterson’s store in 
the village of Bascodeag, was enjoying 
the bland atmosphere of a July after- 
noon—a sun bath spiced with the tang 
of the brisk sou’wester from the shim- 
mering ocean. 

The cap’n had prolonged his vacation 
sojourn in the quaint village to which 
he had come for a sniff of the savors 
from the sea. He had grown to enjoy 
his new acquaintances among the re- 
tired master mariners of the place, a 
lot of picturesque old sirs who had 
swashed about the seven seas in the 
old days when the Stars and Stripes 
had snapped from many a jigger mast. 

Having made friends and picked up 
information, he was able to sit there in 
front of Patterson’s store and under- 
stand and appreciate what he was look- 
ing at. 

For instance, that old chap in the 
rocking-chair, across the square, “tend- 
ing out” on his fruit store, everlast- 
ingly junking up apples with his jack- 
knife and poising the morsels on the 
end of the blade—that’ was Captain 
Pamphilus Morse, who had shot and 
killed four sailors while he was defend- 
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VICTOR PERARD 
ing a barricaded cabin in which were 
his wife and baby. 

Right next door was Lord’s harness 
shop, and the dreadful scar across the 
proprietor’s palm had not been made by 
any tame tool of the trade. That was 
Captain Warren Lord, and once he had 
held a mutinous Kanaka’s twisting knife 
blade with the right hand—the hand 
with the gouge in it—while with the 
left he had strangled the man slowly 
and relentlessly, bearing the hideous 
pain of the knife all the time. 

And in a store a bit farther along the 
row Cap’n Sproul could see an old 
man who was just offering a critical 
customer a sample “licking” of Porto 
Rican molasses on a wisp of brown 
paper. That mild old grocer was Cap- 
tain Zenas Thomes, who had drowned 
a whole boatload of boarding-house run- 
ners when they had tried to shanghai his 
crew in Callao harbor while he was in 
the guano trade. He had dropped a 
grindstone into their craft as they had 
come alongside in the night; and after 
that he had chased deserters away down 
to the silver coast and brought them 
back single-handed, together with the 
longboat they had stolen. All things 
considered, Cap’n Sproul felt that he 
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was among the real people, and he was 
eminently satisfied with Bascodeag. 
To-day he was surveying with interest 
a man whom he had never seen before, 
an elderly man with long arms and a 
slouchy gait. His legs were much 
bowed, and he wore rubber boots. 

He stopped at the open door of each 
store as he came along, pulled out a 
notebook and a pencil, and bawled some- 
thing to the proprietor. In no case did 
the reply seem to be satisfactory; the 
man regularly slapped shut his note- 
book without writing anything in it and 
cursed with vigor. 

One of those who loafed with Cap’n 
Sproul mumbled a little song with much 
gusto: 

“Oh, along comes Skipper Orasmus Nute, 

With a physog as tough as a cowhide boot. 

He’s got a gait like a tumblebug 

And a shell as hard as his little brown jug— 
And that little brown jug’s his failing! 


And he don’t give a hoot just where he sails, 
So long as he keeps on sailing! 


“That song was composed about him 
by Rhymester Timmons, and it sticks 
to him,” explained the cautious vocalist. 
“We ain’t at all particular about letting 
him hear us sing it. He’s apt to heave 
a rock at ye, providing he’s well tea-ed 
up—like he is most of the time.” 

“He operates the packet Enterprise 
*twixt here and Portland,” explained an- 
other villager, noting the cap’n’s look 
of inquiry. 

“Better say he thinks he operates it— 
and he’d better change her name to 
Struggle. He has been a long time fush- 
ing out, but I reckon he’s pretty mighty 
near the end of his rope, so fur’s the 
business men of this place are con- 
cerned.” 

Captain Nute came and stood before 
Captain Patterson’s emporium. He 
pulled out his notebook, and poised his 
stubbed lead pencil over a page. 

“What say, Cap’n John?” he shouted. 

“Nothing,” announced the proprietor 
from the open door. 








The Patterson store was last in the 
row along the square. 

“Say, look here!” bellowed Captain 
Nute. “I know you’ve ordered flour, 
corn, middlings, cotton-seed meal, and 
oats. The drummer told me so. Ain’t 
I going to get that freight?” 

“No, you ain’t. Every hoss and cow 
in this village came nigh onto starving 
to death before you got here the last 
time you brought freight for me.” 

“How be ye going to have it come?” 

“That's my own business. But I 
don’t mind telling you that I’m going 
to have it come by rail to the junction 
and send up after it with a jigger.” 

“It'll cost you twice as much.” 

“What I lose on freight money, I'll 
save in wear and tear of feelings.” 

“I’m going to have an understanding 
about this thing here and now. I’m go- 
ing to start in with you.” 

“Go on ahead,” said Captain Patter- 
son in mild tones. “If you want to put 
me at the head of the class, I shall con- 
sider it a compliment.” 

“There’s a plot in this village against 
me! I’ve just been turned down on 
freight by every trader in this place. 
You needn’t sneak back there inside, 
you old woodchuck. Come out here!” 

“I’m out,” announced Captain Pat- 
terson, stepping upon the platform. 
“And I ain’t deef.” 

“Well, I propose to have the other 
critters around this square hear what 
I’ve got to say. Hain’t I been giving 
satisfaction to this place with my packet 
service?” 

“No, sir, you hain’t.” 

“Do you dare to stand up there and 
give me any particulars?” 

“I do, providing you’re hankering to 
hear ’em. Speaking for myself, I’ll 


state that if I was running a barroom, 
I'd be glad to give you all my business 
in the way of toting whisky—for they 
say whisky improves with age. By the 
time you got it here, it would be prime 
stuff.” 
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Captain Nute banged his notebook 
against his palm. 

“I know. a slur when I hear it. 
You’re hinting that I drink licker when 
I’m up to the city.” 

“I wasn’t. But if you want to get 
onto that topic, I'll talk to you without 
any hints. I'll say that the business 
men of this village are plumb tired of 
waiting for goods while you are toot- 
ing it in Portland, Cap’n Nute. I’ve 
heard women in this town beating Hun- 
gryman’s rattytoo with their rolling pins 
on the bottoms of empty flour barrels 
while you’ve been tied up in a dock 
letting rats sample my goods. We've 
all been waiting for some improvement 
in you—and you've taught us now to 
be patient waiters. Now we’re going to 
get our goods from the city in some 
other way. And if you want any fur- 
ther light on that subject, go ask the 
other gents I see standing outside their 
stores,” advised Captain Patterson, 
swinging his arm to indicate the busi- 
ness men of Bascodeag who had issued 
forth to hear the colloquy. 

Captain Nute cast malevolent gaze 
about the square. He shook his fist 
above his head in general anathema. 

“T’ve been wanting to express my 
opinion of the old crabs in this village 
for some time,” he roared. “Here’s a 
good time to do it!” 

“Better wait till we send in an invite 
to you,” suggested Captain Lord from 
his platform. “Then we can have your 
speech in a hall, with slow music and 
some tableaux, and make kind of a jubi- 
lee of it.” 

“There you are, you old nigger 
killer!” shouted Skipper Nute. “You 
never dared to take one of your own 
size ‘yet! Even a mule would be 
ashamed to wear a harness that came 
out of your store!” 

“That’s because anything you’ve ever 
brought me is out of date by the time 
it- gets here,” retorted Captain Lord. “I 
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hope to do better after this. Send your 
mule friends around !” 

“Wherever I look, I see murderers!” 
declared Skipper Nute. “It’s a wonder 
to me I ever lowered myself to do busi- 
ness with any of you. I had to drink 
licker to dull my sense of shame. You 
never dared to take men of your own 
size, any of you.” 

“I’m sorry I’m only a sojourner in 
this place and that it won't be polite 
of me to mess in with any remarks,” : 
said Cap’n Sproul to one of his new 
friends. 

Mr. Nute overheard. 

“T don’t know who you are, but you 
look as if you might have been one of 
them old deep-water wallopers who 
took advantage of poor, innocent men 
to slay and slaughter. If you feel like 
making any remarks to me, you’re in- 
vited to make ’em.” 

“Nothing to say,” stated Cap’n 
Sproul. “Having taken second thought, 
I feel that the subject ain’t big enough 
to hang any remarks on.” 

Skipper Nute began to pace up and 
down the middle of the village square, 
bawling out his former patrons, one 
and all. 

“The trouble with me is I ain't 
enough of a pirate to do business with 
you critters,” he averred. “It’s too bad 
old Cap Kidd ain’t back on earth again, 
so he could do your freighting for you. 
Betweenwhiles you and him could ‘set 
down and talk over how many dead 
men you slid over the rail. And here 
you are, turning up your noses at me 
because I licker up once in a while when 
my self-respect gets hurt too much!” 

He brandished his fists as he stamped 
to and fro. He marched here and 
there, pointing stubby finger at this one 
and that. One after the other, he called 
out their names, and discoursed on their 
failings, mental and moral. But the 
elderly men received it all with placid- 
ity. 
Skipper Nute, working himself up ‘to 
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Skipper Nute, working himself up to a climax of defiance, threw his cap on the ground, slatted off his 
coat, and then jumped up and down on the clothing. 


a climax of defiance, threw his cap on 
the ground, slatted off his coat, and 
piled it on the cap, and then jumped 
up and down on the clothing. He of- 
fered to fight, run, wrestle, or spit at 
a crack, in order to determine superi- 
ority. Nobody accepted his challenge. 
Captain Morse carved an apple and 
munched the gobbets. The others whit- 
tled and yawned. 

“Of course I can understand that no- 


* body wants to go out there and make 


a spectacle by tackling him,” remarked 
Cap’n Sproul. “But considering what 
names he is handing out to the gents 
in this village, I must say you all de- 
serve a lot of credit for being able to 


hold in.” 


“No credit is due,” stated Captain 
Patterson. “You might as well praise 
a man for not eating when he ain’t 
hungry. Any man who has sailed the 
deep seas and has worked his way up 
to be master mariner has had enough 
fighting to cl’y his appetite. If a man 


has never mellered his fists good and 
tight against somebody’s mug at least 
once in his life, he has missed some- 
thing. A feller needs to try every good 
thing once. But all my curiosity has 
been satisfied.” 

“You haven’t got done with me yet,” 
declaimed Mr. Nute. “I’m starting now 
for Portland, but I’m coming back.” 

“So is the comet that’s predicted for 
the year nineteen hundred and eighty,” 
said Captain Morse. “If you get here 
any sooner, it'll have to be a case of 
special hurry for you.” 

“You keep your eyes out there!” 
shouted Nute, shaking his fist toward 
the open sea. “‘T’ll show you how quick 
I can get back here. If I’ve got to 
be a pirate to do business in this town, 
I'll go ahead and be one. [I'll make 
you sorry that you’ve trod on my ten- 
der feelings! I’m coming back! You 
watch for me!” : 

He picked up his hat and coat, and 
straddled away toward the water front. 











“I’ve seen a bumblebee butt himself 
against a pane of glass for half an hour 
and then find out all of a sudden that 
the window is wide open,” said Cap- 
tain Patterson. “It’s always restful 
after he’s done buzzing and flown off.” 

The departure of Skipper Nute pro- 
voked merely the languid interest among 
the other business men of Bascodeag 
that might have been aroused by the 
capers of the exasperated insect to 
which the old captain had compared 
him. 

The return of Skipper Nute was a 
more momentous affair! 

In the later afternoon, about a week 
after Nute had declared his opinion of 
the business men of Bascodeag in the 
village square, a sail appeared off the 
harbor. It was instantly recognized by 
the sharp, mariner eyes that missed 
nothing . adventuring in the seascape 
framed between the headlands. Some- 
body remarked indifferently that the 
Enterprise was coming. 

There was a smashing sou’wester 
blowing that day, a wind out of the 
haze, a smoky sou’wester. Such a wind 
is a half gale. 

“Old Skipper Nute, with a physog 
as tough as a cowhide boot, must have 
turned over a new leaf,” suggested Cap- 
tain Patterson. ‘“He’s really hurrying. 
Carrying tops’ls and two jibs! It’s a 
wonder he don’t rip the masts out of 
her.” 

“Probably has thought up a few more 
things to say to us and is hurrying be- 
fore he forgets *em,” opined Captain 
Morse, carving a fresh apple. 

Cap’n Sproul surveyed the approach 
of the little schooner with much in- 
terest, welcoming any spectacle that di- 
verted him in the hours of his idle- 
ness. She was surging in, full and by, 
with the wind behind her, and her sails 
were bulged hard enough to crack nuts 


on. She carried a foaming wave under ~ 


her blunt bows. 
Captain Sam Wade, who controlled 
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Bascodeag’s only wharf, arose and 
spanked from his trousers the dust of 
Captain Morse’s platform. 

“He ain’t bringing any regular freight 
—he ain’t a regular packet any more,” 
he stated. “I shan’t let him tie up to 
my wharf. It’ll be good reddance to 
bad rubbage if he can. be discouraged 
from coming in here.” 

This was a stand on the part of Cap- 
tain Wade that promised a bit of a sen- 
sation on the water front, and a re- 
spectable delegation trailed behind when 
the captain started down to guard his 
property. 

The business part of the village of 
Bascodeag closely hugs the water. At 
high tide one can fish from the back 
windows of some of the stores. Two 
tongues of land project into the harbor, 
and a short bridge joins the outermost 
tips of these capes. Most of those who 
followed Captain Wade down from the 
square at the head of the cove went 
and stood upon this bridge in order to 
get a good view of the promised pro- 
ceedings at the wharf. 

“Seems as if it’s about time for that 
feller to take in some of his washing,” 
said Cap’n Sproul. “Doesn’t carry 
more’n one spare hand, does he?” 

“Only one, and he’s got a. peg leg,” 
stated Captain Lord. “The two of ’em 
must be pretty much how-come-ye-so or 
they’d be snugging her before this.” 

But there was no sign of tack, sheet, 
ot halyard being loosed aboard the En- 
terprise. She headed straight in, her 
sails bellying wing and wing, spouting 
spray over her catheads. 

“He’s dare-deviling it a little, so as 
to attract our attention and show off,” 
concluded a lounger. “He'll throw her 
up into the wind and let all run when 
they’re flapping.” 

Captain Wade noted that the schooner 
was within hailing distance. He stood 
up on a stringpiece and hollowed his 
hands at his mouth. 

“Ye can’t land here! 


"7 


he bellowed. 
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That information did not appear to 
interest Skipper Nute. Only his bowed 
legs in their rubber boots showed under 
the main boom. He was at the wheel. 
The legs remained straddled, indicating 


‘ that Mr. Nute proposed to hold his 


course and speed. 

“Hoi, yoi, aboard the Enterprise!” 
vociferated Captain Wade. “Mind 
your hellum! Ye can’t tie up at this 
wharf!” 

A head appeared above the main 
hatch, and a man who was promptly 
recognized as “Peg Leg” McKinney set 
a horn to his mouth and blew four long 
and solemn blasts. 

It was the accepted signal: “Open 
draw !:’ 

“You drunken galoots, there ain’t no 
drawbridge within twenty miles of here 
and you know it!” clamored Captain 
Wade. “Luff! Luff! Bring her 
round! You’re smashing headfust into 
tophet !” 

Again the foremast hand sounded his 
draw warning. 

“He’s aiming her plunk, smack, 
square at this bridge,” shouted one of 
the spectators who was seated on the 
rail of that structure. He slipped off 
the rail and took to his heels, and the 
others followed at their best gait. 
There seemed to be no mistaking the 
desperate intentions of Captain Nute, 
unbelievable as those intentions were. 
The old schooner was charging at the 
bridge. The sea boiled under her fore- 
foot, her hawse holes were like scowling 
eyes. 

The tide was at the height of its 
flood, and the water was close up under 
the stringers of the single span, a rather 
rickety structure of planks and beams 
scarcely higher than the freeboard of 
the schooner. 

The fugitives gained the shore and 
raised an earsplitting chorus of amazed 
and profane expostulation. But the 
Enterprise neither luffed nor halted. 
She butted the bridge in the middle with 


her blunt bows, and carried it with her, 
grinding it under her shoe with a racket 
that drowned out the yells of the pro- 
testing populace. 

With scant elbowroom, the schooner 
lunged into the cove between the build- 
ings, plowed the black mud into ridges 
that showed above the water, drove her 
jib boom through the side of Captain 
Copp’s hardware store with a shock that 
rocked the building, and then stopped 
so suddenly that her topmasts went by 
the board and rained down tackle and 
sails and pulleys on the roofs of: the 
stores that fringed the dock. 

The utter and compelling silence of 
Bascodeag’s usual quietude on a sum- 
mer afternoon suceeeded the riot of 
Captain Nute’s arrival. When the clat- 
ter of fallimg tackle had ceased, men 
thronged to the nearest point of ob- 
servation and stared with goggling eyes 
and tried to understand what it all 
meant. 

Skipper Orasmus Nute came up the 
companionway from his cabin, to which 
he had retreated to escape the rain of 
pulleys from above. There was a grim 
smile on his face. He swung up one 
leg, took a comfortable position on the 
schooner’s rail, and surveyed the by- 
standers imperturbably. 

“Good afternoon, gents!” he re- 
marked. “Glad to see such a nice turn- 
out. Makes me feel at home. I’m here 
because I’m here!” 

“And you'll wish you hadn’t come,” 
declared First Selectman Rodd, speak- 
ing for the assembled citizens. “You 
have willfully and with matice afore- 
thought wrecked a bridge owned by this 
town, and I'll see that you get jugged 
for that job.” 

“Go ahead and try to jug me. This 
town never had the right granted to it 
to bridge tidewater. I looked up the 
records in Portland. I wanted to berth 
my schooner, and I blowed for the 
draw. If you didn’t have a draw, that’s 
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There seemed to be no mistaking the desperate intentions of Captain Nute. The o:d 
schooner was charging at the bridge. 
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your lookout, not mine. Go ahead in 
law and see how far you'll get.” 

“You didn’t have any business cem- 
ing up into this cove, you crazy lunk- 
head! You never can get your schooner 
out of here.” 

“Don’t want to get her out. I’m here 
to stay.” 

“You ain’t wanted in this town.” 

“You’re trespassing on my property. 
Take your jib boom out of .my store,” 
clamored Captain Copp from a shat- 
tered window. 

“You don’t own land that’s covered 
with tidewater,” returned Skipper 
Nute, with great serenity. “And if you 
can’t use that bowsprit to hang your 
wash boilers and other knickknacks on, 
go ahead and saw it off. I shan’t have 
no further use for it. This packet ain’t 
going to do any more sailing.” 

“What is she going to do?” asked 
the selectman. 

“Stay here landlocked, all nice and 
snug, and be real estate.” 

“Nute, I want to ask you to talk 
sensible and tell me and the others here 
what you mean by this foolishness,” 
demanded Captain John Patterson. 

“T can tell you and inquiring friends 
in a mighty few words, Cap’n Patter- 
son. It was borne in on me by the 
traders in this village that I wasn’t 
going to get any more freight for my 
packet. You and me can agree on that 
point, can’t we?” 

“We can, sir.” 

“All right! If I couldn’t use her for 
a packet, I had to find out some ‘other 
way to use her. I reckon I’ve got 
quite a natural talent for landing on my 
feet when I’m thrown down.” 

He went forward and helped Peg 
Leg McKinney lower the sails. 

“We're going to strip ship,” an- 
nounced Nute. “Anybody who wants 
to buy canvas and cordage cheap can 
apply here. First come, first served, and 
at special rates, for we want to get it 


out of the way, so we can tend to our 
regular business.” 

“And what may that business be, 
sir?” 

“Selling goods cheaper than any old 
moss-backed, deep-water hippopotamus 
can ever sell ’em,”*said Mr. Nute, with 
curt decisiveness. 

“What kind of goods?” asked Captain 
Morse, beginning to take special in- 
terest. 

“They won’t be doughnut holes, nor 
pressed fog. I'll simply say that this 
schooner is packed from ke’lson to 
hatch coamings with the right kind of 
stuff, and announcement will be made 
and shop opened all in due season. 
Come one, come all!” 

Inquirers got no more out of Skip- 
per Nute that afternoon nor the next 
day, for he was very closely occupied 
on board his schooner. He stripped 
her to her poles, snugged everything on 
deck, and with the help of carpenters 
rigged a booth of ample proportions 
between the masts, and began to set 
forth his wares. : 

The word of this singular invasion 
of the business section of the village 
of Bascodeag was promptly heralded to 
all the country round. Curious folk 
flocked in and came crowding upon the 
schooner’s deck, attracted by the nov- 
elty of the situation. It was plain that 
Nute had a Yankee’s instinct in the 
matter of advertising. His method of 
arrival had served him in better stead 
than much printer’s ink. And he had 
a natural dickerer’s facility in dealing 
with his customers and visitors, in spite 
of his rough manners. He made folks 
think that he was an easy mark; he 
allowed them to believe that his sole 
concern in the matter was to get revenge 
on the men who had turned him down. 
He had no price marks on anything. 
He seemed to be tossing stuff away with 
reckless indifference as to price. He 
kept repeating that he was no store- 
keeper; he invited customers to take 
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what they wanted and pay what they 
thought was right. And he had a most 
amazing variety of goods stowed away 
in the schooner; his stock paralleled 
the staples of every store in the village. 

It is human nature to buy from the 
man who doesn’t appear to understand 
the value of what he has to sell. Even 
those who had a hearty personal dislike 
for Mr. Nute paid cash and lugged 
away goods. 

And in a very short time the traders 
of Bascodeag understood that Orasmus 
Nute and his slapdash methods on the 
landlocked Enterprise were putting a 
serious crimp into the regular condi- 
tions of trade. Folks were letting their 
bills run at the regular stores and were 
spending their ready cash with Mr. 
Nute, who was offering opportunity to 
indulge in a real orgy of bargains. His 
range of customers was extended until 
several towns were sending patrons. 

When Cap’n Aarol Sproul finished 
his extended vacation, and was ready 
to start for home, he was aware that 
his master-mariner friends were not en- 
tertaining their former  supercilious 
opinion of Mr. Nute. Furthermore, 
they were considerably puzzled. There 
was a sort of volunteer chamber-of- 
commerce conference on the matter, and 
the cap’n’s presence was tolerated. 

“He beats that widder in the Bible 
whose oil jug never give out, or what- 
ever way it was,” declared Captain 
Morse. “Seems as if he had fired 
enough stuff over the rail of that 
schooner into the paws of these nin- 
compoops around here to lo’d three like 
the Enterhrise. I figgered that as soon 
as he had sold out the goods somebody 
was fool enough to trust him with, he’d 
have to quit. But he claims he’s got 
backing.” 

“He must have it,” said Captain 
Lord. “And he ain’t so much of a fool 
as these folks think. He acts as if he 
was letting ’*em name price, but when 
he gets ’em a-going, he tucks on some 
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hggers that would make ’em set up and 
take notice if they knew anything about 
goods—but they don’t. They think they 
do, and he lets ’em thik so. He’s 
showing brains, and I never knew that 
Ras Nute ever had any.” 

“He’s been keeping it pretty sly,” 
stated Captain Patterson, “and them 
that gets favored keep it sly—but I’m 
knowing to it that he takes these up- 
country jakes into his cabin and sets 
out the opedeldoc-be-joyful to make 
the trade slip easy. And I shouldn't 
be a mite surprised if he was selling 
the rotten ruin. Mebbe that’s how he 
can sell cracked corn about a third off 
my best figgers. I maintain that he is 
losing a lot of money on his. general 
proposition—and I never knew he had 
any to lose.” 

“What he is, he’s a danger to this 
town,” affirmed Selectman Rodd. “He 
ain’t ever paid damages to that bridge, 
and he thumbs his nose at me and at 
law and order.” 

“T haven’t ever got a cent out of him 
for ramming that old jib boom through 
the side of my store,” stated Captain 
Copp. “He’s a renegade and an out- 
law, and if anybody can explain to me 
how he can sell galvanized ware at the 
figgers he puts on it, I'll be much 
obliged.” 

“As a matter of fact,” declared Cap- 
tain Patterson, “Ras Nute was born 
with all the instincts of a murderer, 
but having lacked courage and oppor- 
tunity, he has become what he is, and 
I’m too polite to name him.” 

“What I want to know is,” put in 
Captain Lord, fingering the gouge in his 
palm thoughtfully, ‘will a set of men 
like us, who have sailed the seas and 
bossed men and made our own way and 
have never stood having dirt done to 
us—are we gofng to sit down in our 
own village and let a bow-legged old 
godinkus, who doesn’t pay taxes here, 
wallopse round in a fly-by-night busi- 


ness and put an everlasting stigma on 
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the rest of us? Men have come into 
my store and sassed me and said that 
I and the rest of you have been robbing 
them on prices all these years. Nute 
is telling ‘em so, and it’s human nature 
to believe a good liar. I speak up and 
say it’s time for us to do something.” 

The old captains exchanged looks, sit- 
ting there in silence for a long time. 
Cap’n Sproul, out of his long experi- 
ence, understood those looks. Under 
the assumed suavity that they had as- 
sumed for a business mask on shore, 
he saw the old vindictive spirit glowing 
beneath the ashes of the years. He had 
guessed that it was there, even though 
they had serenely and contemptuously 
allowed Nute to abuse them with his 
tongue that day in the square. 

“I agree that it’s time to do some- 
thing,” said Captain Patterson. 

“Anybody make any suggestions?” 
asked Captain Morse, 

“T wouldn’t advise anything desper- 
ate,” said Captain Thomes. ‘“P’raps 
make just a little frolic of it, so’s we 
can get a good laugh. Tar and feather 


Curious folk flocked in and came crowding upon the schooner’s deck, attracted by the novelty of 
the situation. 
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him and give him a ride on a rail to 
the town line.” 

Cap’n Sproul, taking second thought, 
reflected that this was really a mild 
suggestion from a man who had seen 
humor in the trick of drowning shang- 
haiers by dropping a grindstone into 
their boat. 

“That’s letting him off pretty easy, 
considering the names he called us and 
which we didn’t pay much attention to 
at the time, not being specially inter- 
ested,” said Captain Patterson. “But 
if it’s the general feeling to make only 
a lark out of it, I'll give up my idee 
and come in with the majority.” 

“What was your idee?” inquired Cap- 
tain Thomes. 

“Keelhaul him under the Enterprise, 
and if he got stuck there in the mud, 
we could lay the blame onto him be- 
cause he rammed in where he couldn’t 
leave enough water undef her.” 

“I never knew a case where keelhaul- 
ing didn’t do a lot of good,” said Cap- 
tain Thomes. “I’m no hand to cut 
acrost the bows of a deep-water friend 
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when he’s headed for anything. 
can keelhaul him and then tar 
feather him afterward.” 

“Better make a good lively job of 
it—working in both plans,” advised 
Captain Morse, beginning to peel an 
apple. “I’m kind of suffering for some- 
thing that has got some high-betty-mar- 
tin to it.” 

“You’d better not hurry about leav- 
ing for home, Cap’n Sproul,” suggested 
Captain Lord. “Might as well wait 
over for the fandango and take home 
a pleasant memory of your vacation 
here.” 

“T reckon you’d better not count me 
in’ on this proposition,” said Cap’n 
Sproul in tones that registered his 
opinion of the matter. 

“Meaning you don’t approve of it?” 
asked one of the group. “What kind 
of a deep-water feller are you?” 

“T have been high sheriff of a county 
since I was deep water, gents, and my 
master-mariner notions have been mel- 
lered somewhat. You are men of 
standing and property, and if you tackle 
that cheap critter, he’ll take the law 
to you and tan you everlastingly for 
damages. It'll be an expensive frolic.” 

“Well, it’s expensive while we're 
standing to one side and letting him 
operate,” said Captain Patterson. 
“With him making prices as he is and 
the whole section talking about it, he’s 
not only getting our trade away now, 
but he is making folks dissatisfied with 
us for the future. We can’t get trade 
back to where it was. Customers will 
always be growling and fussing and 
laying it to us that we’re gouging. It’s 
hard enough for us to keep our tem- 
pers with these land sharks, anyway. 
Take it as it’s going to be unless we 
get Nute out of here, we'll be running 
our stores with a belaying pin in each 
hand. Seeing that we’re headed to- 
ward the breakers on the present tack, 
we might as well come round into the 
wind, even if we do carry away some 
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of the top-hamper. 
of the company ?” 

“It is,” announced the chorus. 

“We'll wear piller cases with eye- 
holes and renew our youth,” said their 
leader. He turned to Cap’n Sproul. 
“Seeing that you ain’t with us, we'd 
like to know if you’re anyways against 
us?” 

“T’ll make bold to say that I don’t 
approve of what you’re intending to 
do.” 

“Nobody specially invited you to tend 
out on this gathering,” snapped Captain 
Patterson tartly. “It was supposed to 
be limited to the business interests of 
Bascodeag.” 

“Tt can still be limited, so far’s I’m 
concerned. J have loafed with you reg- 
ular, and I didn’t know you were in- 
tending to take up any village-improve- 
ment plans. I dropped in—I’ll drop 


Is that the opinion 


out!” ° 
“Of course it wouldn’t happen by any 
chance that you’d go on dropping and 


drop word of this to Ras Nute, hey?” 
asked Captain Patterson, suspicion in 
his narrowed eyes. 

“T ought to, so as to save you from 
a lot of foolishness—but I won’t do it— 
you needn’t worry. However, ain’t you 
in a mood to take any advice?” 

“No, sir! And I reckon I speak for 
one and all!” 

Cap’n Sproul rose and bowed and left 
the gathering. 

“It ain’t natural for sea captains to 
bite anybody until they get restless and 
go to running in a pack,” he mused. 
“It’s a wonder I didn’t shut both eyes 
and go to barking along with ’em. 
They’re in a state of mind where they 
need a guardeen. But there doesn’t 
seem to be any general uprising to ask 
me to serve as one. There are some 
things in this world that seem bound 
to happen—like pneumonia, lightning, 
and having a war break out when no- 
body wants it. Men who ought to know 
better will be crowding the mourners’ 
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bench in this place on account of one 
cheap galoot.” 

Just then Cap’n Sproul, strolling 
along the village street in the evening 
gloom, came in rather close contact with 
the “cheap galoot.” Skipper Nute over- 
took the cap’n on the narrow sidewalk 
and shoved an elbow into the latter’s 
ribs to make him give way. 

“I propose to make my bigness in the 
world after this,” announced Mr. Nute. 
“T have been browbeat and scrouged 
down and put upon, but now I see what 
is the right way to get along with the 
world. It’s to make your bigness.” 

Cap’n Sproul surveyed this person 
with sudden and flaming temper and 
then with considerable astonishment. 
Mr. Nute was truly a loud noise inthe 
matter of attire. He wore a hard hat 
tipped cockily over one eye; he had a 
celluloid collar and a red necktie and a 
syit of light checks, and his trousers 
were rolled up to display green socks. 
The light was dim, but the cap’n could 
behold details because Mr. Nute’s en- 
semble fairly coruscated. 

The skipper of the Enterprise halted 
as if he welcomed full inspection of his 
new glories. 

“You passed out a slurring remark 
to me one time,” proceeded Nute, “and 
[ haven’t ever forgot it. You sneered 
at me when.it wasn’t any of your busi- 


ness to sneer. You stood in with the- 


old hardshelis who were throwing me 
down. They didn’t think I was a busi- 
ness man. Now Fm showing ‘em. Who 
is now getting all the reppytation in this 
section for doing business? It’s me, 
ain’t it? I'll have the whole of ’em 
working for me as clerks before I get 
done: [’I1——” 

“Well, suppose you go tell them that’s 
interested,” said Cap’n Sproul. “I'll 
simply suggest that the next time you 
meet me, you control that rush of new 
clothes to the head. It’s probably a 
fresh sensation for you, and I’ll over- 
look it this once. But don’t nudge me 
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off'm the sidewalk the next time you 
meet me, not even if you’re wearing a 
plug hat.” 

Mr. Nute sniffed, snapped his fingers 
under the cap’n’s nose, and marched on. 
He turned in at the gate of a mansion 
which the cap’n knew was tenanted by 
the elderly widow of Captain Jenkins. . 
Mr. Nute rapped on the door. with the 
assurance of a man who was expected. 

Cap’n Sproul had seen Widow Jen- 
kins on the street during his stay in 
Sascodeag. When he had inquired why 
she wore dresses and furbelows suited 
to a young girl and simpered and gig- 
gled and acted kittenish, he was in- 
formed that she had never been allowed 
to be a girl by her parents and had been 
held under an iron thumb by her hus- 
band, and was now trying to make up 
for her lost youth. 

Cap’n Sproul saw her open the door 
to Mr. Nute, and the lamplight dis- 
closed her simpering face. 

“There’s somebody else who needs a 
guardeen,” the cap’n informed himself. 
“She is sartinly in her second child- 
hood.” 

He retraced his steps into the village, 
sauntering along with his hands behind 
his back, meditating on the plain proba- 
bilities of ructions in Bascodeag. 

“Being an outsider, standing on the 
side lines, it’s plainer to me than it is to 
the rest of ’em,” he pondered. ‘“‘They’re 
going to be sorry after it’s all over, no 
matter how much he needs to get his 
come-uppance. But there doesn’t seem 
to be any way of talking common sense 
into ’em. I wish somebody would walk 
up and ask me for some good advice in 
this thing, so that I could mess into it 
and keep ’em all straight. But nobody 
seems to want to know anything.” 

A few moments later he had occa- 
sion to revise that opinion. 

Two women came out of the village 
tavern. 

One of them, a gaunt and determined- 
looking female, accosted the cap’n: 
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Mr. Nute did linger and listen. 


He stood there, a white and rigid monument of guiiiy fear, and 


heard what two women had to say to him. 


“We are looking for a man named 
Orasmus Nute. He isn’t on his boat, 
and we’ve inquired in the hotel and a 
half a dozen places. You don’t happen 
to know where we might find him, do 
you?” 

“Reckon he has shut up his shop for 
the day, marm.” Cap’n Sproul looked 
at her with considerable interest, and 
was hedging in his reply. The expres- 
sion on her face seemed to promise 
something. He resolved to pry just a 
bit. 

“We don’t want to buy anything,” she 
said crisply. “We want to see Mr. 


Orasmus Nute on a strictly personal 
matter.” 
“Private 
stated the other woman, who was short 
and stout. 
Cap’n Sproul knocked the ashes out 
of his pipe and stared at them reflec- 


and personal business,” 


tively. He scented menace to the gen- 
eral interests of Mr. Nute. The tone in 
which these women spoke conveyed 
much. He decided that opporttnity had 
presented itself, and he resolved to take 
good, firm grip on it. He knew of a 
way to test the sort of interest these 
women took in Mr. Nute. He held them 
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under steady scrutiny in order to miss 
no shade of facial expression. 

“Unless your business is pretty press- 
ing, I wouldn’t want to bother him just 
now, marms, he being more or less of a 
friend of mine and I knowing his tastes 
when he is attending to anything he is 
specially interested in.” 

“Just what is he attending to that has 
to be kept so secret?” asked the short 
woman. 

“Well, he has gone courting this even- 
ing,” stated the cap’n bluntly. 

He expected that he would jump 
them. He did so. They jumped in the 
direction of Cap’n Sproul. They seized 
his arms. They shook him. They clam- 
ored questions in chorus. They mingled 
vocal castigation of Mr. Nute with those 
questions. 

“Excuse me, marms,” the cap’n man- 
aged to say at last, “but you can’t ex- 
pect me, as a friend of Nute’s, to take 
you to where he is and turn you loose 


en him while you’re feeling the way 
you are and you giving me no explana- 
tion. Of course, if you’ve got any spe- 


” 


cial complaint 

“Special complaint!” echoed the tall 
woman. “After I tell you what my 
complaint is, you'll still claim to be a 
friend of his, will you, and pretend to 
be a man? No, you’ll show him to me! 
I ain’t making any bones of it, even 
though it makes me out a fool. He paid 
me attentions for a long time. I thought 
he was an honest man and had .been 
abused. I lent him money to start him 
in business—the good money my first 
husband left to me.” 

“So did I,” declared the short woman. 

“T met this lady by accident and we 
compared notes.” 

“We did!” 

“Then we looked up what he was 
doing with our money, and we located 
him here and we have found out what 
kind of a rig he has been running. He 
engaged himself to both of us at the 
same time. And now he’s hunting an- 


other victim. Are you going to hide 
him any longer—you that calls yourself 
a friend of that polecat ?” 

“It’s sartinly, harrowing to find out 
all this about a friend,” said Cap’n 
Sproul, “but you seem to be sincere and 
to know what you’re talking about. But 
let’s proceed in a manner cal’lated to 
bring best results, as they say in poli- 
tics and religion. Calm your voices and 
don’t go to attracting a crowd.” 

But this inhibition was a bit late. 
Cap’n Sproul saw half a dozen old mas- 
ter mariners surveying him from a re- 
spectful distance. It occurred to him 
that perhaps the local vigilantes were 
holding together their organization with 
the intention of doing things to Mr. 
Nute while the impulse was fresh and 
pressing. 

“Nute seems to be a man who is a 
great deal in demand in local society 
here just now,” he informed the women. 
“We may have to use a little science to 
get his undivided attention to our spe- 
cial business.” 

“You talk common sense and show us 
where he is,” said the tall woman, with 
impatience. 

Cap’n Sproul looked up the street, 
fingering his nose in meditation, won- 
dering about the most effective way of 
handing to Mr. Nute what was coming 
to him. A distant kerosene street light 
illuminated two figures, and the cap’n 
recognized them instantly, for their at- 
tire was unmistakable. It was the 
Widow Jenkins in girlish white and Mr. 
Nute in his rakish raiment. 

“T reckon there ain’t much time for 
long pondering on this case,” remarked 
Cap’n Sproul. “It’s a starry night for 
a ramble, and they want to show them- 
selves, and there they come, ladies. 
Now, as I figger it, you want to talk 
to that man first of all—want to tell him 
what he is!” 

“We do!” they declared, in bodeful 
tones. 

“Then you stand back and let him 
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come on! I don’t know just how I'll 
do it, but I’ll manage some way to have 
him hold up and listen.” 

It certainly did appear to be a fact 
that Mr. Nute wished to exhibit his new 
acquisition to the populace of Basco- 
deag. He marched proudly into the 
square, and the widow clutched his arm 
and tripped along beside him with minc- 
ing steps. 

“T have heard that men are growing 
scarcer in New England, but I’ll be con- 
demned if I ever realized how short the 
supply has run, if that’s the best she 
can do, even if she does act only half- 
witted!” muttered Cap’n Sproul, still 
puzzling as to the best manner of halt- 
ing and controlling Mr. Nute. 

“Get back into the shadows!” he com- 
manded the women. “Stay there till 


you see that I’ve got him where he can’t 
run away.” 

Mr. Nute and his partner were saun- 
tering nearer, and the cap’n scratched 
his head, almost despairing. 


It had oc- 
curred to him that fitting, timely, and 
proper punishment for Nute would be 
public exposure of his character in the 
village square of Bascodeag, while Mr. 
Nute stood and faced the populace and 
listened. The stale and crude and use- 
less form of retribution devised by the 
captains did not appeal to the cap’n in 
the least. 

But when he glanced over his shoul- 
der, he saw the captains advancing in 
platoon formation, coming slowly but 
bodefully. Somebody had left a hay- 
rack in the square, and there was a 
pitchfork in the rack. The cap’n seized 
it and hurried to meet the embattled 
business men. 

“T don’t want any serious trouble with 
you,” he informed them crisply, “but, 
being all deep-water men, you under- 
stand how one of us feels when he has 
promised a thing to a lady. I have just 
promised a thing to two ladies. That 
thing is Nute—that is to say, I’ve prom- 
ised to let °em have an important con- 
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versation with him.’ If you come inter- 
fering or try to whisk him away before 
I say when, I’ll poke this pitchfork into 
you! I mean business!” 

He turned and hurried back to meet 
Mr. Nute. 

The presence of the simpering widow 
made his task rather emWarrassing, but 
he had gone too far into the matter to 
back out. 

“Nute,” he said firmly, “I want a 
word or so with you.” 

“No time to waste!” replied that gen- 
tleman airily. “Can’t you see that I’m 
escorting a lady?” 

“T can; and my business with you 
is about a couple of other ladies. We 
may as well clean the lady question all 
up at once.” 

Nute’s eyes goggled and he grew pale. 

“Be careful how you talk to me,” he 
warned, “or I’ll get you for slander!” 

“If it ain’t so, Nute, then you won't 
be afraid to meet anybody. If it is so, 
then you deserve to have ’em show you 
up, right here and now. Will you stand 
here and settle the thing?” 

“TI don’t know what you're talking 
about.” 

“Will you meet two lady friends of 
mine ?” 

Mr. Nute’s eyes shuttled. He stared 
all about. In the distant shadows he 
caught sight of two figures, one short 
and one tall. He shook off Widow Jen- 
kins’ arm, but before he could gather 
himself for flight, Cap’n Sproul was 
upon him. 

He drove an open hand up under 
Nute’s chin and ran him backward; it 
was the old “tarheel hook” used on ship- 
board. A wooden lamp-post in the mid- 
dle of the square upheld a kerosene 
light. The cap’n slammed his captive 
against the post, drove one tine of the 
pitchfork through a leg of Nute’s trou- 
sers, and pinned him to the post; then, 
setting both hands on the end of the 
fork handle, he leaned on it with all 
his weight. He was safely removed 
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from Nute’s swinging arms; he had his 
man securely anchored. 

“I tell you again to stand back!” said 
Cap’n Sproul to the master mariners, 
when they came flocking close. ““There’s 
some kind of a saying about ‘Ladies 
first,’ and it’s going to be enforced in 
this case. And Mis’ Jenkins seems to 
be the most anxious right now.” 

That lady was beating her fists upon 
the cap’n’s back and squalling protests. 

“Mis’ Jenkins, has this man been bor- 
rowing money off’m you?” 

“That’s the business of Mr. Nute and 
myself! You let him go loose! We’re 
engaged !” 

“We may as well make a merry re- 
union of it, marm. Here come two other 
ladies who say the same thing. There 
are enough of you to form an associa- 
tion. Now, ladies, one and all, whatever 
you hanker to say to Mr. Orasmus 
Nute, go ahead and say it. He has 
given up other pressing engagements, 
and will linger here a little while and 
listen,” he added grimly. 

Mr. Nute did linger and listen. He 
could not leave. He stood there, a 
white and rigid monument of guilty 
fear, and heard what two women had 
to say to him. After a few moments, 
the Widow Jenkins, awakening to the 
truth, joined her voice. 

“And the best you could think of was 
tar and feathers and keelhauling as pun- 
ishment for him!” sneered Cap’n 
Sproul, addressing Captain Patterson, 
who stood beside him. “You fellows 
need to take a few lessons about how 
to handle a critter who needs to be set 
where he belongs. What do you think 
of this? And they ain’t only fairly got 
started.” 

“It seems to fit the case,” admitted 
Captain Patterson. “That tall one is 
spitting the most vitrile just now, but 
I shouldn’t wonder if the fat one would 
outstay her. And for a woman who is 
naturally soft and simple, the widow is 
making a fair showing!” 








His creditors went through Nute’s 
pockets and secured a plump wallet and 
several rolls of bills. 

And at this juncture Cap’n Sproul 
gave the agonized Nute a slow wink 
and then cautiously inclined his head to 
indicate the road out of the village. 
Then he- suddenly yanked the pitchfork 
out of the post and from Mr. Nute’s 
garment. 

The victim’s celerity in getting away 
astonished even Cap’n Sproul, who had 
been. prepared for the event. It was 
practically an instantaneous disappear- 
ance. 

“You let that wretch go! I saw you 
let him go!” declared the gaunt woman, 
with fury. 

“Well, I'll admit that he has gone— 
and that’s all I will admit,” said the 
cap’n. “Personally I didn’t need him 
any longer in my business, and, seeing 
that he has left all his assets behind, I 
don’t see that he would be of any special 
use to you.” 

“I was going to stripe him till his 
face would look like a zebra’s back.” 

“T take it you ain’t ever had any spe- 
cial practice in the theater business, 
marm,” suggested Cap’n Sproul, in dry 
tones. At the same time he cast a tri- 
umphant look at the glowering sea cap- 
tains, 

“Certainly not, sir!” 

“I thought you hadn’t. You and 
others I could name don’t show good 
taste in tableaux. Tar and feathers and 
hosswhips don’t belong in an up-to- 
date one. And lots of times a good 
tableau is spoiled by not dropping the 
curtain quick enough. I reckon I timed 
mine about right! Good night!” 

He tossed the pitchfork back into the 
hayrack and walked away. 

“T’m glad old Sproul is leaving to- 
morrow for up country, where he be- 
longs,” said Captain Patterson to his 
friends. “He’d get to sticking his nose 
into our business if he stayed around 
here much longer.” 
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HIS is no place to live—houses 
jammed together without a 
breath of air, brick-paved street, 

and not a scrap of ground! Besides, 
it’s too near downtown for us,” com- 
plained Ed Palmer in a heavy voice 
that matched his scowling brows and 
rough brown hair. And tlough honesty 
was written in every line of this young 
man’s face, he was anything but a diplo- 
mat in speech. 

“You needn’t hint in that roundabout 
way that you don’t want me to go to 
the matinée this afternoon—’cause I’m 
going,” informed Lilly Palmer, his wife. 
The ruffled sleeves of her neat blue 
house dress fell from her rounded 
white arms as she carefully placed 
bow! on a high shelf of the corner cup- 
board in the dining room. Her fair 
hair, which had more than a hint of 
artificial gold, was elaborately curled 
and puffed; and the heels on her smart 
slippers clicked pertly when she walked 
about. 

“T shouldn’t think you’d want to go 
to a matinée when your cousin died only 
last week,” Ed Palmer bluntly re- 
marked. 

“But poor Grace lived hundreds of 
miles from here, and I hadn’t seen her 
since she was a little girl. And after 
we take her baby, I won’t have much 
chance to go anywhere. It’s just my 
luck to be her only living relative left, 
and to have the baby shunted on to 
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me! But maybe we won’t have to keep 
him long.” 

“It ’u'd look as if you had more feel- 
ing, though, if you stayed at home,” 
stated her husband plainly. “And see- 
ing we haven’t got any children—I ’u’d 
kind of like to keep the baby—for 
good.” _~ 

“Of all things, Ed Palmer, to want 
to tie me up at home like that!” ex- 
claimed his young wife. 

Their noon meal was finished, and 
Ed Palmer sat, before returning’ to 
work, by a window overlooking a small, 
paved back yard, held common by 
several neighbors. His wife was pick- 
ing up the dishes, darting back and 
forth between the little dining room 
and the microscopic kitchen like a neat- 
plumaged bluebird. 

“This house is too near other folks, 
anyway,” grumbled Ed. “When I lived 
at home in Maine, our house wasn’t 
much bigger than this, but it stood 
a large yard, with a flower garden on 
one side.” 

“Tell me something new,” advised 
Lilly, brushing crumbs from the spot- 
less white cloth into a shining vermilion 
tray. 

“There’s nothing new to tell about 
mother’s garden,” said the young man .- 
thoughtfully, without noticing his wife’s 
sarcasm. His shabby gray suit was 
baggy and ill fitting, and he sat with 
his broad shoulders a little humped as 
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he gazed unseeingly at the dreary back 
yard. “There were lilies—white ones, 
growing tall and fair, like it says some- 
where in poetry—against the old gray 
picket fence. And the first time I ever 
see you, Lilly—you remember that aft- 
ernoon, walking under the elms in the 
park?—you reminded me of the. lilies 
in mother’s garden.” 

“Not knowing then that it was a 
tiny dust of powder that made me look 
so fair,” remarked Lilly lightly. 

“No, I didn’t. And my mother, back 
in Maine, never used none,” informed 
Ed crushingly. 


earned good wages and was always at 
work. 

To-day he kept recalling the past. 

“There were Washington plumes on 
each side of the front gate. Ever see 
any Washington plumes, Lilly ?” 

“No, Ed,” answered his wife resign- 
edly, and added to herself: “And never 
want to.” 

“There were lilacs under the sitting- 
room windows. But what I seem to re- 
member most é 
were the hol- 
lyhocks, red 
and pink and 


“This house is too near other folks, anyway,” grumbled Ed. 


“It’s according to how much you use,” 
shortly corrected Lilly, whose nose was 
even then whiter than it should have 
been. 

Ed Palmer’s parents were dead, and 
nothing remained to him of his boy- 
hood home but memories that con- 
trasted sharply with his present life. 
A few years before he had married 
Lilly, a pretty factory girl, to whom he 
had attributed all the womanly quali- 
ties that his own bringing up had nat- 
urally led him to expect. He had found 
her unformed in mind, generous, in- 
dustrious, loving, but willful. But 
somehow they had got along, for he 


white, growing against the old gray 
barn. I can see ’em now, breaking into 
bloom farther and farther up on the 
stalk every day; ‘like they were aspiring 
to something—trying to get a little 
nearer heaven each day,’ mother used 
to say when I was a little boy, making 
it a kind of lesson for me.” 

“And I can see mother now in her 
white sunbonnet walking up and down 
the neat walks edged with grass pinks, 
tending to the flowers. Can’t you see 
how it looked, Lilly?’ he questioned, 
forgetting his grievances against his 
wife, and wishing her to share with 
him the beauty of the past. 
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“No, I can’t. I hate old-fashioned 
things!” snapped Lilly. 

“We could buy a place with a big 
yard out in the suburbs. I’ve got about 
enough money saved, and it ’u’d be nice 
for Grace’s baby—if we kept him,” Ed 
pointed out. 

“IT don’t want to move ’way out on 
the edge of things,” cried Lilly crossly, 
for the feeling in her husband’s voice 
as he had described his early home had 
affected her. In a strange, rebellious 
way her heart had answered when he 
had told of his mother’s garden. But 
she only said willfully: “I like it 
here.” 

“You want to stay here ‘cause it’s 
near downtown, and you can dress up 
and walk round the streets with Minnie 
Wales when she’s got a minute off’n 
work. You like to shop and hunt for 
clothes that you know I can’t afford 
to buy, and you and Minnie go to too 
many cheap shows. Lilly, that’s no 
way to live!’ We want to settle down 
and enjoy ourselves.” 

“Well, good land, Ed Palmer, how 
can a person enjoy himself by just set- 
tlng down? And I went to shows 
long before I ever heard of you and 
your old State of Maine—and it never 
hurt me none. And I ’u’d like to know 
if you ’u’d ever ’a’ noticed me in the 
first place—or married me—if I hadn’t 
been dressed in style. I looked like 
a lily, you said, and it was ’cause I 
was dressed to look like one. I’ve just 
got to put my mind on to my clothes.” 

“You could put your mind on to 
your home more,” counseled Ed sternly. 
“And if you keep your cousin’s baby, 
you'll have to. That young one’s got 
to be fetched up right.” 

“I guess I know it. I can do my 
duty—even if it is disagreeable,” said 
Lilly proudly. “But there’s no use in 
pretending I’m anxious to be tied down 
with a baby that’s not my own. And 
I do enjoy myself going to a good 
show or shopping with Minnie.” 
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“But I don’t believe that Minnie 
Wales has got a thought inside her head 
except about good clothes and a good 
time. And you’re married—and ought 
to be thinking about your home,” 
harped Ed. 

“But Minnie and I worked together 
in the factory for years, and I’m not 
going to cut her even for you. I guess 
I’ve got a little loyalty!” 

“Then stay at home and visit with 
her when she comes.” 

“And set round doing nothing? I 
guess not!” refused Lilly. “I ’u’d rather 
be looking at things in the stores—or 
going to a good show. And if you 
wasn’t so slow, Ed, you ’u’d take me to 
something once in a while. You ’u’d 
enjoy the movies, too.” 

‘My conscience won’t let me spend 
money for foolish things when I ought 
to be saving it for a. home.” 

“Oh, Ed, you make me tired! It’s 
just your New England way to make 
everything hard. What an idea—to 
think that we could enjoy ourselves 
being poky at home! And it’s a per- 
fectly nice place I’m going this after- 
noon. The Ladies’ Civic Club is giv- 
ing a matinée at the best picture house 
in town.” 

“T don’t care who gives it ” began 
Ed, when his wife cut him short: 

“What’s the use of arguing? You can 
stay at home till you’re white-headed 
if you want to.- And I’ll go and have 
a good time with Minnie, ’cause we 
don’t seem able to agree on anything. 
But if you ’u’d ever stop jawing and 
cheer up—I might not find home so 
slow !” 

“Everything’s slow to you—that ain’t 
powwow and tinsel,” accused Ed 
Palmer violently, reaching for his cap. 
And the slamming of the front door 
loudly testified to his departure. 

Lilly looked at her powdered face 
in the kitchen glass, patted her shining 
puffs into a glossier symmetry, and 
cried: 
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“T don’t care what Ed says!” 

But tears shone in her eyes as she 
hurried upstairs to dress for the mati- 
née. 


“Hello, Lil!” shrilled Minnie Wales 
a few minutes later. She was a short, 
plump young woman, stylishly dressed, 
and she rushed into the house without 
knocking. Minnie’s shoes were fairly 
pink in their endeavor to be tan, and 
her black velvet hat was trimmed with 
two upstanding white wings. “First 
we'll go to the matinée and then we'll 
look at them new suits at Brown’s. 
Ed’s just got to let you have one of 
’em.” 

After Lilly had put on her cloak and 
a small black velvet hat, she spoke 
glumly : 

“Ed’s been jawing me so that I can’t 
enjoy nothing.” 

“What do you care?” laughed Min- 
nie Wales gayly as they left the house. 

“But he was just thundering when 
he left this noon.” 

“Poor Ed!” Minnie often spoke of 
Lilly’s husband in this depreciatory way. 
“What’s wrong now?” 

“Same old thing—I go too much. 
And he wants to move ’way out on the 
edge of town and buy a house and lot. 
And he wants me to be just as old- 
fashioned as his mother used to be. 
I don’t think Ed likes me very well any 
more. He just the same as told me 
so!” 

“Well, what do you care?” demanded 
Minnie, with a giggle. “Ed always was 
kind of out of date. He ought to be 
proud of such a swell-looking wife as 
you. But I don’t suppose he ever sees 
what a good dresser you are.” 

“Except to jaw me. He ’u’d rather I 
’u’d go round in an old sunbonnet.” 

“Heard anything more about your 
cousin’s baby?” 

“Not since last week. But I’ve got 
to keep him a little while, anyway. 
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Ed’s anxious to adopt him, He’s al- 
most three years old.” 

“Tf that ain’t just like Ed!” ex- 
claimed Minnie. ‘He ain’t got no idee 
of a good time—or of giving anybody 
else a good time. But I ’u’d honey Ed 
up. Then he won’t mind your going 
round a little and buying some new fall 
clothes. As long as you’ve got Ed, make 
the best of him.” 

“IT wouldn’t honey Ed Palmer up if 
my heart was breaking,” vehemently 
stated Lilly; then she added ruefully: 
“Hearts don’t break. You just get a 
queer feeling—and every cold word 
adds to it. And Ed thinks I ought not 
to go to the matinée this afternoon— 
and I don’t know—as I ought to,” she 
ended waveringly. ‘“’Cause Ed was 
well brought up, he’s got lots of good 
ideas about things.” 

“What do you ca Minnie was 
giving voice to her usual formula, but 
stopped, thinking it unsuited to Lilly’s 
present mood. “Cheer up, Lil, here we 
are at the movies,” she added hastily. 

Once in the little playhouse, Lilly 
was enlivened by the music, and began 
to enjoy the pictures. But they had 
not been seated long when Minnie 
Wales began to yawn. 

“These here dramas of the old home 
don’t interest me,” she told Lilly. 

But Ed Palmer’s wife, leaning for- 
ward in her seat, did not hear. For 
stretched before them on the canvas 
curtain was the picture of an old-fash- 
ioned flower garden in a New England 
dooryard. Lilly scarcely breathed as the 
hollyhocks swayed in the breeze. 

“Blossoming a little higher up every 
day, as if a little nearer heaven,” 
thought Lilly, remembering what Ed’s 
mother had taught him about the 
flowers. 

Soon a woman, plainly dressed in 
calico and wearing a white sunbonnet, 
came out of the old gray house and 
began to tend the flowers. Eagerly Ed’s 
wife followed the white sunbonnet 
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Stretched before them was the picture of an old- 
fashioned flower garden. 


about the garden, and tears rolled down 
her cheeks when the woman’s son, who, 
strangely enough, looked like Ed him- 
self, came home from a long voyage. 
And in the last scene the lilies that 
her husband had likened her-.to stood 
mystically fair in long, straight rows. 

That was the end of the program, 
and when they reached the street, Lilly 
said: * 

“I guess I won’t look for suits this 
afternoon, Min. Ed thinks my old one 
is good enough for this year.” 

“What’s come over you, Lil? Did 
that rural drama give you the blues?” 

“No, but I’ve got a feeling that I'd 


better go right home. There might be 
a letter there about Grace’s baby.” 

She was tired of Minnie Wales. And 
the ideal of Ed’s mother—to climb a 
little higher each day—now appealed to 
her who had never before been con- 
scious of striving for anything except 
a good time and attractive clothes. 

As she entered her home, unhappy 
and depressed, she found that the post- 
man had left a letter, written by a 
neighbor who had charge of her cousin’s 
baby, which stated briefly that John, 
who was three years old, had been sent, 
and would probably arrive that after- 
noon at five o’clock. And the writer 
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humanely hoped for a safe journey for 
the child and a hearty welcome. 
Without stopping to think why she 
did it, Lilly Palmer hurried to the 
kitchen and washed the powder from 
her face, then started downtown again. 
The moment she entered the union 














He took John Archibald in his arms. “He's 
our little boy now.” 


station, her sharp eyes sighted a small 
child wearing a conspicuous yellow tag. 
But John Archibald Dunning—for that 
was the name on the tag—did not look 
at all pathetic. Under one plump arm 
he carried a brown worsted horse with 
a gay red leather harness tacked to its 
fat, insensible sides. And his face was 
cherubic with smiles. Holding his hand 


was a pleasant woman in gray. Anda 
satchel, twice as large as John Archi- 
bald, had some way managed to get to 
its destination with him. 

Suddenly, with impulsive kindness, 
Lilly stooped and kissed the baby. 

“He’s my poor cousin’s little boy,” 
she explained. 

“Horsy, too,” gravely petitioned 
John Archibald, presenting the brown 
worsted horse to be kissed. 

“We just got here a moment ago,” 
the woman told Lilly. “I looked after 


him from Chicago; and the conductor 
says there’s been some one to mother 
him all the way.” * 

“Oh, thank you a hundred times for 
being so good to him! Poor honey, did 
he come a long, long way?” questioned 
Lilly, completely in love with little 
John, much to her own surprise, while 
he lifted his tag for her to read. 
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After reaching home, Lilly put on a 
neat blue house dress and began to 
prepare supper. And John Archibald 
Dunning, with freshly washed face and 
a clean apron, which she had found in 
the satchel, was placidly sitting in Ed’s 
favorite rocker in the dining room, still 
holding his faithful worsted horse, 
when Lilly’s husband came home from 
work. 

“Hello, Lilly!” he cried heartily. 
“Why, heére’s the kid! Well, well, I 
didn’t suppose he ’u’d be here this soon,” 
said Ed soberly, and, kneeling down, 
he took John Archibald in his arms. 
“He’s our little boy now.” And he 
looked at Lilly. 

The sight of the baby in her hus- 
band’s arms, and his gentleness to her 
after their stormy parting at noon, was 
more than Lilly’s emotional nature 
could withstand, and she burst into 
tears, begging: 

“Oh, Ed, be patient with me! I will 
try to be different.’ I’ve been thinking 


all the afternoon about your mother’s 
hollyhocks.” 

“Dear—Lilly,” was all he said, but his 
voice broke with feeling. 

“And if I don’t always know just the 
right way to go, I'll listen oftener to 





you, Ed. I’m glad you’ve got a New 
England conscience—and other things 
that go with it.” 

“But I say too much,” allowed Ed, 
“and I don’t say it in the right way. 
I’ve been worrying ever since noon 
about how I acted to you. And I’m 
going to go to nice places once in a 
while with you, Lilly, as you’ve always 
been used to going so much.” 

And John Archibald, feeling himself 
neglected, suddenly lifted his voice in 
tearful protest, for he was tired and 
hungry. 

“Dear little John!” exclaimed Lilly, 
catching him up in her strong arms. 
“You'll help me raise him, won’t you, 
Ed? I didn’t know I was going to feel 
like this about him, but it seems as if 
he is our own now. And we’ll just have 
to move out to the edge of town, where 
he can have a yard to play in.” 

“I know where there’s a house with 
a big lot—cheap. Still, it wouldn’t do,” 
decided Ed, “for there isn’t any grass 
or flowers. It’s just a sand patch.” 

“Oh, Ed, how slow you are! We 
can sow grass seed and plant flowers 
—lilies and pinks and_hollyhocks,” 
planned his wife swiftly ; “just like your 
mother’s garden.” 
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By Temple Bailey 


Author of “Hannah’s Great Heart,” “The Graftiness of Aunt Gartie,” etc. 


S Mortimer came up from the 
links to the porch of the country 
club, he was conscious of the 

constrained attitude of the men who 
greeted him. The fight was on, and, 
with his jaw set, he dropped into a 
chair, determined to win out. 

Then arrived Dicky Dolliver. 

“Say, all of you, Maude and I want 
you at Granite Cliff for the week-end.” 


There was a murmur of delighted 
acceptance. 

“It'll be a 
for you and Janet,” Dicky assured Mor- 


sort of housewarming 
timer. And silence fell on the group. 

From a wicker chair in the west cor- 
ner came the first negative: 

“By Jove, Dicky, I forgot! 
a dinner on.” 

The others found equally plausible 
excuses. 

Dicky stared at them blankly. 

“Oh, I say, look here, you can’t all 
be tied up, not this time of year.” 

They were, they persistéd, and—it 
would be impossible. 

Mortimer’s keen eyes accused them. 

“Not one of you has an engagement 
you can’t break.” He turned to Dicky. 
“The trouble,” he said, “is Janet.” 

In the stiff silence that followed he 
seemed to gather himself together. 

“We might as well have it out,” he 
said at last. “You fellows don’t like 
my marriage, and you want me to take 


We've 


my punishment. Dicky’s been away 
for a year, or perhaps he wouldn’t be 
so rash 

The boy flared at that. 

“I’m not a cad, and 
your wife, Justin.” 

Mortimer’s glance flashed upon him 
radiantly. Then to the frigid group: 

“Perhaps if you knew the whole 
story You must do me the jus- 
tice to listen while [tell it. After that, 
if you want to make miserable the 
woman who saved me from death— 
from worse than death ss 

He had their interest now. Even 
Herrick, the arbiter of social destinies, 
bent attentive eyes upon him. 

“Not that your scorn could touch 
her,” Mortimer flamed. “You can’t 
hurt her. But she would grieve if she 
knew that my marriage to her had cut 
me out of your friendship. I want to 
save her that. Otherwise, she needs 
nothing that you can give her.” 

“That’s right,” was Dicky’s con- 
firmation. “If you fellows haven’t seen 
her, you’ve got something coming to 
you.” 

“Go ahead, Justin,” said Herrick, and 
motioned to a hovering waiter. 

Mortimer sat on the porch rail and 
looked out into the purple October twi- 
light and talked to them. They could 
see only the vague outline of his big 
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figure, his long, lazy equipment of 
beauty and strength. 

“You know my boyhood,” he began, 
“and most of you knew my father. A 
great man, with one great fault. And 
you know, too, that I inherited that 
fault. You remember my mother, and 
how little she was able to understand 
either of us. She had the ideals of 
the women of her upbringing; she was 
a sweet saint, ready for paradise, but 
with no knowledge of the fight of the 
two natures that are in men. 

“T was twenty-one before I knew that 
I was controlled by a master stronger 
than myself. I didn’t admit it even 
then, but there were times when all 
my strength of will could not hold me 
steady. 

“T think most of the men of my set 
understood where I was drifting. 
Dicky here’”—his hand went out affec- 
tionately toward the boy—‘‘used to urge 
me to go away—anywhere. Once he 
begged me to marry, but I don’t think 
he dared suggest it a second time. I 
wasn’t going to let any girl that I knew 
undertake the discouraging task of re- 
form. Yet I liked the companionship 
of women, and they danced with me, 
flirted with me; but not one of them 
held out a helping hand.” 

He drew a long breath. “That is why 
Janet means so much to me. I wish I 
could make you see her as she looked 
that first day. I had left a city full 
of slim-hipped, hobble-skirted women, 
rouged and powdered, with pearls in 
their ears; a race of civilized bar- 
barians, to whom religion meant little, 
to whom money and social position 
meant everything, to whom mother- 
hood was only a name, and wifehood 
a temporary state. 

“And upon the shores of a sapphire 
lake I came upon a girl, wide-bosomed, 
deep-eyed, hanging clothes on a line in 
a May-day wind, which blew a drift 
of apple blossoms over her from. the 
trees beyond. She had on an old green 
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gingham gown, with the sleeves turned 
up, and the collar turned in to show 
her white neck. eee 

“My quest for accommodations had 
taken me through the country. My 
doctor had sent me away from the city 
—away from temptation. But not until 
I came upon the girl in the apple or- 
chard had I cared to stop. 

“T asked if they had rooms, and was 
told competently that they had. We 
went upstairs to look at them. There 
was a rag carpet, woven blue and white; 
the bed was an old, four-posted cherry 
one, with knitted trimming on the coun- 
terpane. Between the snowy muslin 
curtains was a glimpse of ‘the blos- 
soming world below. 

“The girl who showed me the room, 
the girl who had hung the clothes on 
the line, the girl who made terms with 
dignity and with perfect unconscious- 
ness, was—Janet. 

“Her mother was out, and my re- 
quest for lunch was met somewhat 
seriously. Could I eat on the kitchen 
table? I could, and I had strawberries 
and cream, raisin cake, a ball of white 
Dutch cheese, and a little jar of cur- 
rants put up in honey. 

‘Janet left me to eat alone, and went 
on with her washing. I could see her 
with her elbows deep in the suds, the 
apple blossoms drifting oyer her—a 
shower of fragrant snow. 

“In the mid-afternoon, three children 
came home from school, and at night 
the mother. She was a second edition 
of Janet. Age had not touched her, 
except to give her a deeper bloom and 
perhaps a heavier step. Scotswomen, 
both of them, they asked grace before 
meat, and counted only those things 
worth while that made life better and 
worthier. 

“T settled down there to read and 
grow stronger. 

“But I found things to do. On 
Tuesday Janet ironed, and brought her 
board out under the trees. So | read 
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to her, and found her possessed of a 
simple philosophy. On Wednesday she 
mended, and I placed her heaped-up 
basket beside my chair. We talked of 
many things, and I found her a thinker. 

“On Thursday she baked, and I 
stoned raisins for her. On Friday she 
swept and cleaned, and I was turned 
out, and discovered that the time hung 
heavily on my hands. On Saturday 
the mother had a half holiday; so I in- 
sisted on a picnic, and took them all 
for a drive to the lake, and we had 
our supper there. 

“It was in those days that my first 
feeling of reverence for woman was 
waked. 

“The girls that I had met were a pro- 
tected class, and we men had conspired 
to keep them so. I had taken my feel- 
ing for their undoubted innocence for 
reverence; but now I was to learn that 
I had always thought of them, sub- 
consciously, as an inferior sex—the 
masculine in me had refused to make 
concessions to them. 

“But here was a woman who ruled 
a little kingdom. For I soon found 
that Janet was queen of her small cir- 
cle. Her mother was the widow of a 
Scotch clergyman. They had come to 
America in Janet’s childhood, and when 


’ the father died, the two women set 


themselves. to do what was at their 
hand. The girl might have taught in 
the district school, but there was more 
money in their primitive laundry work, 
and they had no pride greater than 
their pride of independence. 

“A younger brother was working his 
way, with their help, through college. 
Janet told me of him, and showed me 
his picture. 

“*There are many temptations in 
town,’ I warned her, but she shook her 
head. 

“*He’s a strong laddie,’ she said. 

“T learned thus indirectly to know 
her contempt for weakness. Can you 
imagine my humiliation, therefore, 


when, one night, she found me, very 
late, curled up under the old apple tree, 
dazed and incoherent? I had gone to 
town that day, ostensibly on business, 
but secretly mad for that which had 
been withheld for weeks. She got me 
into the house quietly. 

“The next morning was mending day. 
I took my book to a far corner of the 
orchard—I was ashamed to claim her 
society after such a revelation. But 
presently I saw her coming toward me, 
with her basket held high, swinging 
along with step as light as Diana’s 
under a hunting moon. 

“She sat down beside me and talked 
first of her work. But she was very 
straightforward, and at iast she came 
to the subject that was in both of our 
minds. 

“*How did it happen?’ she asked. 

“T had to tell her the truth: ‘I went 
for it.’ 

“She laid down her work and looked 
at me. ‘It’s your master?’ 

“‘l’'m afraid—yes.’ 

“T saw the color flame into her 
cheeks. It seemed to me that she trem- 
bled, but I was not sure, for she had 
herself steady. 

“*Then it is something to fight?’ 

“T nodded. 

““And you came up here to do it?’ 

ae i” Bs 

“She seemed to stiffen suddenly; but 
when I looked into her eyes, they were 
deep wells of tears. Yet her voice was 
unshaken and her hand was firm as 
she leaned forward and laid it on mine. 

“You are not going to town again,’ 
she said, ‘for—let’s set the time—six 
months? Shall it be six months, Mr. 
Mortimer ?” 

“If she had said six years, I should 
have consented. It seemed to me that 
she radiated strength. I felt that my 
future was builded upon a rock. 

“We said no more after that; but in 
the days that followed, I found that 
she drew me toward things which kept 
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my hands and head busy. I helped her 
in the garden; she had the children 
bring to me their lesson problems; she 
took long walks with me along the 
shore at the hotel, upon the cliffs.” 

The stars were out now, and a little 
crescent moon. From a distant wing 
of the house came the tinkle of glass 
and the murmur of voices. Dinner was 
being served to belated golfers and to 
the first early evening. arrivals. 

“There was another thing,” the quiet 
voice went on. “It’s not easy to tell, 
but I want you to know her. Whenever 
there was a quiet time of work, she 
brought a little-worn book’ and had me 
read marked passages aloud—verses 
like this: “The rock of my strength and 
my refuge is in God,’ and, ‘Lead me to 
the rock that is higher than I.’ 

“IT cannot say that she waked in me 
a conscious religious response, but she 
led me gradually toward an ideal. I 
began to see in her something that I 
had never before recognized in any 
woman. I had no thought of love. It 
was not until four months had passed 
that I knew what Janet meant to me. 

“In these months there had been con- 
tests of will, when I had set my face 
steadily toward town, and she, as stead- 
ily, had set hers against it. And every 
time she won. I think it wore on her 
a little, for the color went out of her 
cheeks, and there were shadows under 
her eyes. Her mother insisted that she 
must have rest—a trip to an aunt’s in 
a near-by town. But Janet would not 
go, and I.knew why she would not. 

““Are you waiting. for six months 
to pass before you will leave?’ I asked 
her one morning, as I followed her into 
the orchard. 


SOR. no? 


was her guarded reply. 
Then, because she could not lie, she 


looked at me, and said quickly: ‘Do 
you think it would be safe?’ 

“Of course,’ I bragged. ‘It has been 
four months—and I could stay here. 
Anyhow, it will be a test. Let’s try it.’ 

I 
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“But if things should go wrong,’ she 
cried, ‘I think | should know it—I be- 
lieve I should know 

“She packed her little trunk after 
that, and I took her to the station. 

“Tear Janet,’ I told her, at the fast, 
‘you have been a tower of strength to 
me.’ 

“As I drove home in the early twi- 
light, the spirit of her sweetness and 
steadfastness was upon me, and it lasted 
a week. Then came a season of rains. 
The orchard was a sodden swamp. The 
wind howled in the eaves and made my 
room a haunted corner. There was 
no haven but the kitchen; and even that 
place of cheer failed for comforting; 
for it was there that I most missed 
Janet. 

“And then the whisper of evil came 
to me. A devil stood all day at my 
elbow and urged: ‘Go to town—it’s 
there.’ 

“I tried to fortify myself with her 
weapons—the little worn testament, 
hard work, exercise—but all had lost 
their power. 

“Once I thought I would go to her, 
but something held me back. 

““Surely you are not a weakling,’ 
whispered my ‘tormentor, ‘that you 
should put your burdens on a woman’s 
shoulders !’ 

“It was on a rainy Monday afternoon 
that I went to town. I stayed four 
days, and was then drawn irresistibly 
back. I knew I was not worthy to 
stand upon the threshold of: that 
homely cottage, but through the blur 
of my consciousness was the thought 
of the One Woman. I must get to her 
or die. 

“Yet it was not physical death that 
I feared, but the death of that which 
she had waked in me. I did not want 
to go back to the sordidness of my old 
life. It was as if I had had a glimpse 
of heaven when I had known—hell.” 

There was a long pause before he 
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went on. The shrilling of insects 
seemed to emphasize the stillness. 
Lights twinkled along the line of the 
curving roadway. Now and then an 
automobile swerved up to the steps, 
discharged its laughing load, and went 
on. Women in light gowns, men in 
evening clothes, were illumined for a 
moment by the swinging lantern above 
the entrance, and then disappeared in 
the shadows. 

“It was dark and stormy when I 
arrived at the station. I plodded heav- 
ily along the muddy road, my steps un- 
certain, my head bursting. The wind 
beat upon me, and the rain soaked me, 
but I did not care. I began to sing 
loudly, and, singing, staggering, must 
have followed the wrong road, for I 
found myself presently on the shore 
of the lake. It was a rocky shore, and 
| had come out on the edge of a cliff. 

“God knows what thoughts go 
through a man’s brain at such a time, 
but suddenly I was consumed by a de- 
sire to quench the burning fire of my 
torment in the cool waters of the lake. 
[ exulted in the thought of purification. 
[ should come out fit to meet Janet! 

“The surf was boiling beneath me, 
and the needle points of the rocks 
showed above it. But my recklessness 
took no heed of danger. I sang wild 
snatches of a song. It was a silly thing 
—a remnant from some music hall, sung 
the night before by a line of show girls. 

“T had stripped off my coat, and was 
untying my shoes when, suddenly, 
borne on the wings of the wind, I heard 
an answering note. 

“As I stood spellbound, I saw, far 
in the distance, a swaying light follow- 
ing the irregular line of the cliff. I 
called, and the answer rang out: ‘I’m 
coming!’ I plunged forward and fell 
at her feet. 

“When I opened my eyes, she bent 
above me. She wore her old gingham 


gown, and it was drenched and torn. 
Her hair was wind-blown. But her 
eyes—and the light in her hands 

I can’t think about it—I can’t tell it. 
But I knew then what ghe meant to 
me—what she will always mean to me. 

“It has been a year since then. What 
1 am, I am by the ‘grace of God, work- 
ing through a wise and _ steadfast 
woman. 

‘There are people who will say that 
she married me for my money. But she 
knows and | know that we are fore- 
ordained mates. My need of her 
strength, and her need of my love— 
these are our reasons.” 

He stood up as he finished. 

“My world, if I must lose it, will 
be .well lost for her. It is for you to 
say “s 

Before they could answer, there came 
the pur of an electric motor, and a big 
car loomed through the shadows. A 
footman jumped down and opened the 
door. 

A woman ascended the steps, and 
stood for a moment under the lamp, a 
gracious figure in shining white, her 
dark hair, banded with silver, a rose-red 
cloak half slipping from her shoulders. 

As Mortimer stepped down to meet 
her, her hand went out to him. 

‘Justin,’ she said, “am I very late 
for dinner, dear?” 

They were on their feet. in a moment, 
the men who had judged her, hats off, 
heels clicking, and as she smiled at them, 
with parted lips, they had a vision of 
her as her husband had seen her on 
that night of the storm—in her wet 
green gingham, with her light held high. 

And it was Herrick, arbiter of social 
destinies, who was the first to speak. 

“Wake up, old man!” he said to Mor- 
timer, who stood proud but uncertain 
beside her. “Wake up and present us. 
We want to meet—your wife!” 
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O* the other side of the long, steep 
hill was that which “Big Steve” 
Treverick had waited weeks to 
see. He knew it was there, and though 
he had never set eyes upon it, he had 
visualized it a thousand times a day 
and in every foot of twenty miles of 
shoveling and picking and scraping and 
blasting. 

And now he was to see it—not next 
month, nor at the end of another week, 
nor to-morrow, but within the five min- 
utes required to walk to the top of the 
hill. Five minutes more, and he would 
be looking down upon it! He would 
be alone when he saw it; that, too, was 
as he might have wished, had he been 
a wishing man. 

The chance that he had so impatiently 
awaited had come most unexpectedly. 
He had thought that the camp would 
not be changed for at least three days; 
so when the foreman of the convict road 
gang had said: “Steve, go to the top 
yonder and level up a place for the 
tents,” he had to turn quickly aside to 
hide the flame of anticipation he felt 
leaping into his eyes. He even lingered 
a bit before starting, to make it appear 
that the order was not particularly to 
his liking. It was not his purpose that 
any one should know what was in his 
heart. 

The road was a tortuous one of gul- 
lies and stones, of chalky shale in the 
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banks, and long reaches of beeflower 
and sunflower on the margins. To the 
right was the slough that had forced 
the road to the hill. Whole regiments 
of blackbirds in crimson epaulets ma- 
neuvered over its sedge. He had not 
heard a like volume of their liquid “link- 
a-link, link-a-lee” since that morning 
five years ago, down in old Arapahoe 
County, when the sheriff, on the way 
to the penitentiary, had taken him from 
the jail out to the ranch to say good-by 
to Jennie. The doctor had preceded 
them by a few hours. The boy had 
been born before they had got there. 

“You can’t see your wife now, Trev- 
erick,” the old physician had said per- 
emptorily and without very much sym- 
pathy. “It would be too much for her.” 

A nurse had brought a flannel bundle 
out into the hall. Treverick had touched 
it with more reverence than he had 
evinced toward anything else in all his 
wild life, and with a last look about 
the house had silently extended his wrist 
to the sheriff. The memory of that 
moment, roused by the sounds in the 
slough, prevailed for an instant above 
his eagerness to see that which lay be- 
yond the hill. 

He turned from the road when he 
neared the crest, and made a pretext 
of inspecting a camp site. The sun- 
flowers, typical Colorado ones, grew 
very high there, and an irrigating ditch, 
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which circled a kink of the hill, added 
a tall screen of sweet clover. Twenty 
steps farther, and the hillside behind 
him would drop out of view, taking the 
road gang with it, while that in front 
would begin to unfold. Yet he was not 
quite ready. 

He wondered if, after all, he could be 
mistaken. A man back there in the 
twilight of prison walls sometimes got 
queer ideas of his old outside world; 
ideas that hurt as poignantly as the 
blunders that had made the walls nec- 
essary. News often came to him in 
distorted shape, or he himself distorted 
it by brooding over it. He had known 
instances. What if he had made a mis- 
take? What if this were not the John 
Kyle at all! If it were not the right 
John Kyle, the very foundations would 
crumble from beneath his structure of 
revenge. It would kill the hope that 
had filled his every waking minute since 
that day, six months ago, when the war- 
den had said: 

“Steve, I’m going to put you out with 
the road gang, when they tackle that big 
job up on the Poudre. You're begin- 
ning to need the outdoors.” 

Good-hearted soul! How wrongly he 
had interpreted the flush that had red- 
dened that prison pallor! There were 
so many Kyles in Arapahoe. For years 
they had been the most prominent fam- 
ily there. What if it were some other 
John Kyle? The question persisted. 

A cellmate, who had finished time and 
returned to Arapahoe, had written that 
John Kyle had married Jennie, and that 
they had moved to the northern part 
of the State, somewhere in the Poudre 
country. They had given the boy 
Kyle’s name. They intended he should 
never know any other. It was reported 
that they had moved away to make the 
plan easier of accomplishment. That 
had beer four years before, and until 
the road gang had been sent to the 
vicinity, not another word had the con- 
vict heard of them. 
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He advanced slowly through the 
dense, shoulder-high growth of sun- 
flowers. Suddenly the rim of a country 
vastly different from the rough one 
across which the gang had been work- 
ing tilted into view. It was a rich 
man’s country of limitless slopes of fer- 
tility, clothed in all imaginable shades 
of green. Each upward stride revealed 
miles upon miles of it, beginning with 
the gray green of the range that rose, 
oceanlike, to the horizon of the distant 
Rockies, through the purplish green of 
alfalfa in flower and the olive green of 
sugar beets, to the golden green of 
ripening grain. 

3ut it was not color that Big Steve 
Treverick was looking for. He was 
looking for John Kyle’s house, John 
Kyle’s home, John Kyle’s hearthside. 
Five strides more, and he saw it. It 
stood on the slope just below him, with 
an oat field intervening.. He would 
have known it among a thousand, even 
if he had never heard anything of it. 
Row upon row of verbenas surrounded 
it. Jennie had always had a passion 
for verbenas. In the yard down in 
Arapahoe 

A woman in an automobile coat and 
hat came out upon the porch of the 
big white, red-roofed ranch house. 
There was no mistaking her walk. It 
showed the slight limp she had got the 
night he had been drinking at Spencer 
and let the team run away. He shrank 
back a little into the golden growth be- 
hind him. 

Her face was not clearly defined at 
the distance, but she did not seem much 
changed. She leaned over the side 
porch as if waiting for some one. 

A motor swung around the corner 
from the barn. Treverick’s eyes fas- 
tened eagerly upon the man who drove 
it. One look sufficed. It was the right 
John Kyle! 

A hatred that had been nursed 
through all the bitter years burned in 
the convict’s brown face at sight of 
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A nurse had brought a flannel bundle out into the hall. 


the smug, prosperous-looking figure. 
His hands, closing upon the shovel han- 
dle, caught some leaves of horse mint 
and bruised them in a green stain 
against the smooth wood. 

The woman who had once been his 
wife took the seat beside her husband, 
and the machine darted out of the lane 
and into the highway. 

Treverick looked after them a3 they 
moved rapidly across the fertile slopes 
in the direction of the county seat, van- 
ishing at last in a swirl of dust. Then 
he took up his shovel and began to 
clear a space for the camp. They ex- 


pected to make the change before night- 
fall. 

So that was Kyle! Except for the 
fact that he was a little older, a little 
sleeker, a little smugger, he was not 
vastly different from the Kyle who, on 
the witness stand five years ago, had 
perjured himself to keep his precious 
family name free from suspicion of 
stain, and had thereby doubled Big 
Steve’s sentence. 

Steve had not denied the shot that 
had sent him to the penitentiary. He 
had been ready to take his medicine, 
but he had declined to be made a scape- 
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goat. Others had been concerned in 
the mélée that had ended in a man’s 
death, among them a cousin of Kyle’s. 
Kyle’s testimony had absolved the 
cousin. Incidentally, he had made it 
appear that malice, premeditation, and 
a dozen other factors of which the law 
has a*very proper horror, had impelled 
Steve to the crime, when in fact they 
had not entered at all. But the judge 
had not believed that, nor had the jury, 
and Steve’s record had been wholly 
against him. Thus the added years. 

He had already served a longer sen- 
tence than could have been reasonably 
imposed had not his crime—committed 
in a moment of blind fury, and abso- 
lutely without premeditation—been so 
grossly distorted, and he knew that 
every additional day was a service on 
Kyle’s account, not the State’s. 

He had made a few frantic attempts 
to bring his case before the board of 
pardons, but each time the long politi- 
cal arm of some one of the Kyles had 
reached out to silence the appeal. Then 
he had tried, in a desultory way, to get 
the public ear, but without avail. And 
after a while he had learned the lesson 
they all learn sooner or later—that life 
within prison walls is a game of soli- 
taire at which the player is usually 
doomed to lose. 

His assignment to the road gang and 
the selection of the Poudre country for 
its operations had roused a hope that 
had dominated every moment since—to 
unmask the man who was stealing his 
years, who had taken his wife and his 
child. If he succeeded and won free- 
dom with it, so much the better. But 
freedom was but an incident in the gen- 
eral scheme of his revenge. 

Mechanically he skimmed the loose, 
gravelly earth with his shovel, the weeds 
and sunflowers toppling before its sharp 
edge. His day was at hand. He felt 


* it; he knew it! Everything was abso- 


lutely in his own fingers. Five years 
ago he would not have hesitated an in- 


stant to put John Kyle forever beyond 
the chance of perjuring himself a sec- 
ond time. He had no such intentions 
now. The penitentiary had taught him 
that killing is a poor sort of punishment, 
after all. 

He had a better way. It would in- 
clude Jennie, too, but that didn’t much 
matter. She did not figure in his plans. 
His attitude toward her was one of 
complete indifference. After the first 
few months their married life had been 
a purely perfunctory relationship. He 
had made her miserably unhappy, and 
he knew it. He had not blamed her 
for what she had done. She was only 
twenty-three when she had married 
Kyie, and you forget easily when you 
are as young as that. In a pile of old 
magazines donated to the jail when he 
had been awaiting trial, he had come 
upon a poem written by a prisoner 
under a long sentence at San Quentin. 
It had been entitled “Will She Wait?” 
A statistical footnote had informed him 
that three-fourths of them do not. It 
had soon ceased to be a matter of won- 
der with him. ; 

Now that all was ready, he did not 
inténd to botch things by undue haste. 
The foreman had said that to connect 
the new grade with the macadamized 
road on the Kyle slope would require 
two days. That suited Steve’s purpose. 
It was time enough for him. 

He must see the boy alone. If the 
opportunity did not present itself natu- 
rally, he himself must bring it about. 
He had little fear on that score, how- 
ever. The children of the roadside, in 
the’ country through which they had 
passed, had fairly haunted the camp. 
It seemed to hold an almost sinister fas- 
cination for them. He had not seen the 
boy about the premises down there. He 
wondered where he was. 

He cleared the ground for the sleep- 
ing tent first, planning the position of 
the other tents so that from his bunk, 
with the tent flap lifted, he would have 
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an unbroken view of the house below. 
There would be a moon for the next 
few nights at least, and he liked to think 
of lying there looking down upon the 
place. He exulted in imagining how 
completely he would rout its smug, bet- 
ter-than-thou, Kyle-like respectability. 

He had begun the space for a second 
tent when his attention was attracted 
by a rustling in the oats on the other 
side of the fence. He turned quickly. 

A face was peering at him from be- 
tween the middle fence wires. 

He experienced the sensation, in that 
first astonished instant, of looking again 
upon his own face as it used to stare 
back at him from the little walnut- 
framed mirror to which he had some- 
times climbed when a child, in the old- 
fashioned “wash room” of his father’s 
house. 

“Hello!” called a fearless, cheerful 
little voice. 

Big Steve could not answer. He 
could only stand and stare. He had 
known that his son was now five years 
old; that he must be a thinking, speak- 
ing being, not unlike other boys, per- 
haps. Yet he had never been able to 
disassociate a conception of him from 
that amorphous, speechless bundle of 
flannel which the nurse had extended 
for his inspection. 

“Hello!” the voice called again. And 
this time Steve spoke. 

“Hello!” he answered bluntly. 

“Are you going to bring the tents up 
here?” the youngster asked. 

He had caught hold of a wire, and 
was swinging back, bracing himself 
sturdily with his feet. He wore blue 
overalls and suspenders of the same 
material and a blue shirt. He was 
hatless, and his thick, glossy hair was 
as yellow as Steve’s had once been. 

“Yes,” said Steve laconically. His 
tongue seemed a thing apart from him. 

“Goody! I guess I’ll come under.” 
He lay down, and a few turns brought 
him under the lower wire and into the 
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cleared space. “Gee!” he exclaimed, 
scrambling quickly to his feet. “I got 
a sticker in me. There-it is. It’s a 
cactus. Pull it out!” he cried excitedly, 
and backed up, stooping a little to facil- 
itate the operation. 

Very slowly Big Steve put down his 
shovel, and, dropping to his knees, did 
as he was requested. 

“Thank you,” the boy said, turning 
abruptly. 

His eyes were on a level with his 
father’s; his sturdy, adorably rounded 
body was close—closer than any child 
or woman had been in all those years. 
And Big Steve Treverick, whom the 
interminable sight of hardened faces 
had not robbed of quite all zsthetic 
sense, knew suddenly that this boy of 
his was the most beautiful being that 
he had ever seen. 

“Used to I’d cry when I’d get hurt,” 
the boy said, with a disdainful toss of 
his handsome yellow head. “But my 
daddy says I’m_too big to cry now. 
So I don’t.” 

Big Steve rose, and again took up 
his shovel. 

“Who is your daddy?” he asked, 
averting his face. 

“Why, don’t you know? He’s John 
Kyle. We live right down there. I’m 
little John Kyle.” 

The convict straightened, and for the 
first time looked squarely down into the 
blue eyes that were regarding him with 
such easy, comradely confidence. Was 
it possible that the boy might remem- 
ber—something ? 

“Have you always lived there?” he 
asked. 

“Ever since I was a little baby. I 
wasn’t borned there. I was borned in 
a house ’way off some place.” 

“What kind of a place was it?” 

“T don’t ’member that, ’cause I was 
so little. Mebbe we won't live here all 
the time. Mebbe we'll go to Denver 
to live some of the time. Daddy said 
so this morning. He and mother have 
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was equivalent to elec- 
tion. The higher the 
honors, the greater the 
fall. 

The boy sat down in 
the freshly turned 
gravel, and began to 
twist a wreath of sun- 
flowers. Big Steve, 
stooping again to his 
work, watched him 
furtively. He found 
himself wondering 
why there should be so 
little trace of Jennie in 
him—only the slightest 
hint of her in the shape 
of the lips. The hair, 
the eyes, the nose, the 


the square little shoul- 
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She leaned over the side porch as if waiting for some one. 


gone to town to see about his getting 
‘lected to go to Denver. His picture 
was in the paper this morning, and a 
picture of the house, too. After while 
well all have our pictures in the 
papers,” daddy says. 

“Sure thing, we will!’ Steve said in 
a voice that was the quintessence of 
grim humor. 

There had been a report that Kyle 
was to be sprung as a “dark-horse” can- 


‘ didate for State senator before the 


county convention that was to assemble 
the day after to-morrow. How like the 
Kyles that was, Steve thought as he 
heard it. Damn ’em! They never did 
anything in the open. Well, he hoped 
Kyle would get the nomination, which 


ders, all came from 
him. 

The child looked up 
suddenly from his 
wreath. 

“Haven’t you got 
any little boy?” he 
asked. 

sig Steve hesitated. 
A strange emotion was 
brewing in his breast; 
the question intensified it. He was con- 
scious for the first time that the only 
thing in the world that actually belonged 
to him was this delectable bit of hu- 
manity on the ground there before him. 
It was his, his, and all the man-made 
law in existence, and all the subterfuges 
and devices of adoption, could never 
make it otherwise. Flesh of his flesh, 
it was, and bone of his bone. He had 
often heard the prison chaplain use the 
trite old phrase, but he had never really 
known what it meant till now. 

“Have you?” the boy importuned. 

“T reckon not.” 

“That’s too bad. My daddy says he’s 
sorry for people that haven’t got any 
little boy.” 


chin, the stanch set of . 
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“Oh, he said that, did he?” bitterly. 

“Yes. But if you want a little boy, 
I know how you can get one. The 
folks over yonder in that red house— 
see ?”—pointing—“they got one out of 
a norphum ’sylum. You could get one 
there, too.” : 

“I know a better way,” said Steve 
grimly; and while his son sat looking 
wonderingly at him, his mind began to 
swirl with the perplexities that the new 
sense of possession had roused. Why 
not put his plan into execution now? 
The boy was hete—to-morrow he 
might not be. One toss of a brawny 
arm, and they would be off together, the 
boy close-hugged—crying and fright- 
ened maybe, but that didn’t matter— 
off together across the fields, across 
the slopes, into the farther country, 
evading whatever towns lay in their 
path, followed first by vague rumors, 
then definite ones, then by scattering 
pursuers, then by organized bands, 


telegraph, telephone, bloodhounds may- 


be How well he knew the whole 
machinery of the case! 

And at last would come capture, as 
a matter of course, and with it his story 
—his story that for years had been sup- 
pressed, that he had lived only to see 
made known! How the whole country 
would ring with it! God, how he would 
tell it! How the papers would repeat 
it! Reporters would rush away to in- 
vestigate, to substantiate. The senti- 
mentalists would take him up; they 
would rave over. this beautiful boy. A 
hundred flaring headlines would _pro- 
claim injustice. Within forty-eight 
hours his story would sweep the State, 
and John Kyle, the perjurer, would go 
down before it. 

That was as far as his original plan 
had contemplated. Jennie had not fig- 
ured. The boy had existed only as a 
means to an end—revenge. Everything 
centered upon that. 

To it was now added this new, 
strange element which he had had 
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scarcely time to understand. 
stanchness, a dignity, a righteousness to 
his plan that his original motive had 
somehow failed to confer. He was be- 
coming conscious of the rights of a 
father before he had had a chance to 
bestow a father’s love. 

What if he should be freed and the 
boy restored to him? What if awak- 
ened public conscience should carry that 
far? A wild, impossible hope it was, 
born of the child’s nearness and a dis- 
torted sense of values that years of 
brooding had brought. 

“What’s your name?” he heard the 
boy ask. 

“Name?” he repeated huskily. He 
would not tell him that yet. “/Ve don’t 
have names. Just numbers.” 

“If you had a little boy, would his 
name. be just a number, too?” 

“Mebbe. Don’t you think you’d bet- 
ter go now? The men will come along 
pretty soon, and you'll be in the way.” 

The boy rose, slipping the wreath of 
sunflowers over his head. He stretched 
out his short arms to be taken up. 

“Boost me over the fence, then. I 
don’t want to get any more stickers.” 

Big Steve reached down and took him 
up. His brain whirled. Why not now. 
—now? He looked out over the quiet, 
distant slopes, whose edges were grow- 
ing shadowy in the late-afternoon sun. 
It would be so easy! They could be 
miles away before any one would know. 
One of the short, plump arms reached 
out suddenly and closed about the big, 
throbbing neck. The fluffy yellow head 
pressed with a cuddling, loving move- 
ment against the prematurely gray one. 

At the intimacy of the contact, a 
great weakness settled upon the father, 
a sense of physical undoing, as if some 
internal stiffening had suddenly crum- 
pled up. His huge frame quivered. 
He walked quickly to the fence and 
put the clinging little figure down on 
the other side: Then he hurried back 
to his shovel and pick. 
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“To-morrow,” he said, “to-morrow’ll 
do just as well.” 

He lay wide awake till late that night, 
his eyes fixed on the moonlit house be- 
low. He was sure that he had been 
wise to delay. In the two days left, 
the boy would become more used to 
him, and that of itself meant less trou- 
ble, less danger. Perhaps, too, John 
Kyle would then have attained his niche. 
With the thought of him returned that 
old, old motive, grown hoary and gran- 
itelike in its immutability. 

How he hated him! With what joy 
he would accomplish his undoing! How 
he would gloat in cracking that smug 
shell! 

The prospect was good enough to 
sleep on. But somehow he had hard 
work to sleep, for the pressure of a 
tender arm and the feel of a fluffy yel- 
low head. ° 

The boy did not come the next morn- 
ing as soon as his father had expected. 
Time and again the latter, making an 
excuse to climb out of the rapidly deep- 
ening gash that the men were cutting 
across the hill, looked covertly toward 
the house. He tried to reassure him- 
self that it really did not matter, that 
there was plenty of time. But that did 
not allay his nervousness. Slowly it 
dawned upon him that he wanted to 
see the boy anyhow, that he must see 
him. At first it irritated him to know 
that he felt that way about it. Then 
he began to justify himself. Hadn’t 
he the right to see him? Wasn’t he his? 
Wasn’t it natural that he should want 
to see him? So vehement was the men- 
tal interrogation that involuntarily he 
looked along the line to see if some 
one had not overheard it. 

It was almost noon when the lad 
emerged from under the wire fence, in 
an apparently “stickerless” state, and 
made his way inspectingly along the 
line of shoveling, stooping men until 
he reached Steve. 

Steve saw him coming, but did not 
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look up. A shyness suddenly possessed 
him, commingling strangely with a furi- 
ous desire to conceal the welcome that 
was in his heart. 

A moment more and the boy was sit- 
ting on the bank opposite him. Steve 
still bent-to his work. 

“He looks enough like you to be your 
own, Steve,” the man next to him re- 
marked. 

The convict straightened at that. 

The boy smiled down at him. 

“You got your éents up, didn’t you?” 
he asked, as if anxious to recall this 
big, new acquaintance to yesterday’s fel- 
lowship. 

“Talks like an old pal of yours,” the 
fellow convict observed. 

“He was watching me level up for 
the tents yesterday,” Steve explained 
guardedly. 

There was not much opportunity to 
talk with the boy. The grade was par- 
ticularly difficult there, and the men 
were working as closely as they could 


stand. Sometimes the little fellow, 


would be attracted to another part of 
the camp, but he invariably returned to 
take his place as near Big Steve as he 
could get. When Steve was sent to 
the tents to sharpen an armload of tools, 
the boy followed, and while the convict 
put the tools in the vise and rasped 
their blades with a huge file, his son 
sat on the ground, a shovel between his 
chubby knees, and with a stick imitated 
his father’s every move. It gave Steve 
a smothering in the breast, as if some- 
thing were trying to cry out. 

Upon their return with the tools, the 
boy wandered down toward the lower 
end of the cut. Steve was rather glad 
of it. Their resemblance was too pro- 
nounced to escape comment. Even the 
men in the tool tent had noted it. 

Nevertheless, he kept a careful eye 
out for him. The little blue figure was 
perched on a hummock at the edge of 
the grade near the slough. Suddenly 
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it shot down- 
ward and dis- 
appeared. A 
hoarse voice 
shouted : 

“Ketch 
kid !” 

A cloud of 
dust rose 
where the boy 
had been. The 
bank there had - 
caved. 

The _ shovel 
fell from Big 
Steve’s hands. 
A leap, and he 
was outside 
the gash. At 
the moment 
the little blue 
form was 
hoisted -high 
above a work- 
man’s head 
and placed 
safely on the 
bank again. 

“Don’t let 
any more kids 
come around 
that slough 
bank down 
there!” Steve 
heard the fore- 
man call. 

His face felt 
as cold as ice, 
but the sweat spumed out on his chest 
and shoulders till it darkened his thick 
shirt. Pulling his hat over his eyes, he 
climbed slowly back into the cut. 

The boy came running. He was not 
hurt, but he was frightened. 

“The ground fell down,” he explained 
gustily, “and a man caught me!” 

“It’s no place for kids,” remarked a 
workman in the line. 

Steve felt like taking him by the 
throat. 


the 


“Are you going to bring the tents up here?” the youngster asked. 


“Come here. Let me see,” he said 
softly to the boy. 

The youngster approached the edge 
very reluctantly. Steve reached up and 
felt of the little body. His senses were 
running wild. He could not have told if 
the boy had been hurt. 

“You’re as good as new,” he said in 
that same softened voice, although the 
veins in his big neck beat like hammers. 
“But I wouldn’t go down there any 
more.” 
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“I ’spec’ I’d better go home,” the boy 
said, and the father, knowing there was 
little opportunity to be alone with him, 
and suddenly possessed by an almost 
womanish fear that something might 
happen to him if he remained, let him 
go at that. 

That night, lying in his bunk, he tried 
desperately to get his bearings. Since 
that moment when he had seen the boy 
go down in the dust cloud he had been 
like a man caught in a storm on a dark, 
unfamiliar plain. With the quiet of 
night about him there came slowly out 
of the blur of his varying emotions a 
single overwhelming desire—to possess 
his son. It crowded all else aside. It 
was sufficient unto itself. The same 
process by which it had disentangled 
itself from everything else had pushed 
the figure of John Kyle far into the 
background. The means had become 
the end. He wanted his boy; not for 
the sake of revenge, but for the sake 
of that which had caught at his heart 
at. sight of the dust cloud, of that which 
had thrilled him when his big hands 
had traveled searchingly over the ten- 
der little body. 

This new obsession, detached from 
everything else as it was, would brook 
no temporizing. It called for action. 
He began to think of a score of things 
for the boy’s comfort during their 
flight, and wondered why he had not 
thought of them before. The nights 
were cold, and a child in the open would 
need covering. He had an extra woolen 
shirt that he must manage somehow to 
secrete about him. Then there was the 
question of food. -He took his old 
jacket, and, slipping out of the cook’s 
tent, filled the inside pockets with a 
curious hodgepodge of all the things 
in stock that he thought a boy might 
eat. To-morrow he would keep the 
jacket constantly at hand. 


It was almost six o’clock. The men 
had had an early supper, in order that 
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the cook might strike tent. The other 
tents were already packed. 

The larger grading machines had been * 
sent on ahead; the smaller ones were 
loaded on the wagons. There remained 
but to gather the various tools scat- 
tered here and there along the completed 
grade. The men were loath to leave. 

“It’s the little old pen for us till 
some of these good-roads people get 
busy again,’ one of them observed lu- 
gubriously. 

To go back to prison walls after six 
months of outdoors was not a prospect 
to which they turned with any great de- 
gree of enthusiasm. 

It had been an anxious day for Big 
Steve. The boy had not come. . A half 
dozen times Steve had glimpsed him 
about the ranch house and yard, but the 
youngster had giveh no sign of an in- 
tention to visit the camp again. What 
had happened? What if the maid who 
had been left in charge during the 
Kyles’ absence would not permit him 
to come? In a half hour the camp 
would be on the move. Some farmers 
in passing had said that the convention 
was over; that Kyle had been nomi- 
nated. The Kyles would return soon. 
It was dangerous to risk any further 
delay. If it came to the worst, he must 
go down to the house and get the boy. 

He maneuvered for the opportunity, 
gathering the tools at the farther end 
of the cut, and when it came, he was 
ready to put his plan into effect. 

Then, unexpectedly, around the 
shoulder of the grade, the boy appeared. 

“She wouldn’t let me come till now,” 
he said. “I can stay till daddy and 
mother come. And I must keep myself 
clean,” he added dolefully. 

It was evident that the maid had 
“dressed him up” to honor the occasion 
of the Kyles’ return. The blue clothes 
had been displaced by white duck. He 
wore a white hat, white stockings, and 
white shoes. The combination, with his 
blond beauty, dazzled his father. 
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Immensely relieved by his coming, 
3ig Steve moved toward the end of the 
cut, the boy following. One minute 
more 

A scattered group of children, swing- 
ing suddenly into view on one side of 
the road below, began calling tauntingly 
to a forlorn-looking lad who stood alone 
on the other. One of the strident voices 
caught Big Steve’s attention, momentar- 
ily ‘diverting him. 

“Jail cat! Jail cat!” it sang out, and 
soon the other shrill little voices took 
it up jeeringly: “Jail cat! Jail cat!” 

“What are they calling him that for?” 
Steve asked. 

“’Cause his daddy is in jail,” the boy 
replied. “He got drunk in town and 
did something bad.” 

The forlorn figure cast a clod back 
toward the taunting group, and then 
slowly retreated down the road, dis- 
appearing at last behind the roadside 
growth. 

Big Steve looked after it like one 
fascinated. In that futile casting of the 
clod, in the lonely, retreating figure and 
its disappearance, he saw suddenly the 
epitome of the years that were to come. 

The voice of his son recalled him. 
He turned to the white-clad little pres- 
ence at his side, but he could see only 
that other figure, lonely and retreating. 

“They wotfld never put my daddy in 
jail,” the boy said proudly. 

“Why?” Steve asked. He seemed to 
himself to be talking with another man’s 
tongue, to ‘be thinking with another 
man’s brain. 

“’Cause he’d never do 
bad!” was the quick answer. 

They had reached the last tool at the 
foot of. the hill. The irrigating ditch 
was wide there, with a head gate span- 
ning it. A jungle of sweet clover 
screened a lateral ditch far into the 
fields. When Steve had seen the boy 
coming, he had decided in a flash that 
here was where he would act. 

He tried to look down at his son, 


anything 
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but he could not. Each time he tried 
it that. other figure shot in between. 
It flaunted its ragged denim overalls, 
held by a single suspender, its unkempt 
waist, its weather-stained piece of a 
hat, its sullen face, its dusty, bare feet. 
It cast its futile clod at the cruel little 
mob and disappeared. 

Great God! Was that what he 
wanted to give to his boy? The ques- 
tion fell with the force of a thunder- 
bolt. 

If he escaped with the child, what 
had he to give? Explanations that the 
boy might never believe? Clothes such 
as the prison ones on his back? Food 
such as filled the pockets of his old 
jacket which he had borne all that day? 
A lifetime of hiding and evading? 

lf they were apprehended, would 
John Kyle’s humiliation compensate for 
the disclosure concerning the boy? 
Would it ever ease the fact that his 
father had ‘“‘done time” and deserved 
it? Which was the better for the boy— 
to face life as Senator John Kyle’s son, 
or as the son of a number? 

“If you had a little boy, would his 
name be just a number, too?’ The 
question came back to him like a blow 
in the face. 

The crises of the past two days had 
added their weight to the brooding of 
the years. Values were distorted even 
more than ever. He did not see things 
as they were. He could not know that 
the world is not so ready as formerly 
to visit the sins of the father upon the 
son. In that supreme moment he was 
cognizant of one overwhelming truth— 
he loved his boy, loved him more than 
he had ever thought himself capable of 
loving anything in the world! 

“See!” the boy cried, pointing up the 
opposite slope. “There’s the machine! 
Mother and daddy are coming home!” 

Big Steve stooped and caught the 
child and strained him wildly to him. 

“Go, quick!” he said in the voice of 
one who has been running. 
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“Good-by,” the boy called, and went 
scurrying down tc the mouth-of the 
lane. 

The long line of wagons was already 
beginning to move. Steve waited for 
the last one. Before it reached him, the 
motor had turned into the lane. Its 
occupants watched the line file by. 
Steve climbed to his wagon from the 
opposite side, and sat with face averted. 

“Good-by,” he heard a smal! voice 
call above the preliminary whir of the 
motor. 

It was nightfall when the last wagon 
reached the top of the slope. For a 
moment it seemed to hang there in the 


waning light; then it jostled rapidly 
downward; the edge of the back-mov- 
ing ridge crept up till it closed like a 
door on the horizon of the boy’s world, 
shutting it out forever. 

Staring through the darkness toward 
it, Big Steve saw again the stern, sen- 
tinellike prison walls that were await- 
ing him—his world of the law punitive 
against the boy’s world of the law pre- 
servative ; his world from which he had 
emerged as an avenger, but to which 
he was returning as a father. 

The boy was safe. Into his torn 
heart there began to creep a feeling 
that was akin to resignation. 


@a 
A Church in France 


|? faced the morning sun and caught its light 
Through Pilate’s purple and the azure laid 
Round Mary’s pensive cheek, in windows bright; 
Upon its cross that early sunshine played ; 
While, vesper hours, the glow 
Of tapers ranged a-row 
Made bluer all the moonlight on the snow. 


Sweet—strangling just a little, but so sweet !— 
Curled the rich smoke cloud that the censer bore; 
Chimed the high bell, the while came reverent feet 
Thumping the aisle with those stout soles they wore, 
The men uncapped, the maids 
Conscious of shining braids 


And feast-day aprons in a hundred shades. 


All’s gone. Torn walls let in a daylight pale, 
The bell is silenced, and the tulip hues 
Of those fine windows, crushed by battle’s hail, 
Lie in a shivered heap of golds and blues. 
The Christmastide could hear 
No carols there; the year 
Died sad, without its requiem chanted clear. 


That church may rise again, for wars go by. 
Earth mends the springing sod they gashed away 
For trenches and for graves where brave hearts lie, 
And daisies whiten where was trodden clay, 

Ah, women heavy-eyed, 
Grandsires and lads untried, 
Left only of that flock, pray on—outside! 
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Midsummer Hygiene 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Canadian stamps. 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 
Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. 


Sometimes even, 


the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive-a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons. EDITORS. 


YGIENE is a comparatively new 
science, though the word is in 
general use these days. Our 

grandmothers probably never heard it, 
yet it is old—oh, so old! Hygeia was 
the famous daughter of Aésculapius, the 
father.of medicine, a wonderful Greek 
physician who lived ages before the 
Christian era. Hygeia is represented as 
a beautiful woman, sweet and whole- 
some, graciously dispensing health. She 
was all these things—sweet, wholesome, 
gracious, and beautiful—because she 
was possessed of that which to the an- 
cient Greeks was the greatest gift the 
gods could bestow—perfect health— 
and she radiated this by following na- 
) ture’s precepts. 

Though Hygeia flourished in those re- 
| mote days, in the Middle Ages she fell 
into ill repute. The centuries rolled 
} around and little or nothing was heard 
{ of her until the nineteenth was reached, 
when she began to come into her own 

A again. To-day we have outstripped 
a even the Greeks in public hygiene, 
which has to do with the subject on a 
very large scale, such as the vaccination 
of whole nations and the fumigating of 
cities, ships, jails, houses, and so forth. 

This article, however, will confine 
itself to personal hygiene, which em- 













bracés not only personal cleanliness, but 
that appreciation for the need of bodily 
care without which no one, however at- 
tractively featured, is in the least invit- 
ing. This is especially the case in mid- 
summer, when all the energies are at 
their lowest ebb. As every one knows, 
the oppressive heat during the “dog 
days” has an extremely enervating ef- 
fect upon the functions of the body, so 
that it acts much like a watch that is 
running down, or like a sailboat be- 
calmed and able only to flap its sails 
lazily in response to an occasional whiff 
of air. 

Hygienic precautions at this period 
are particularly needful, to guard 
against the dangers resulting from in- 
discretions in diet—ptomaine poisoning 
and the like; from the effect of over- 
heating ; and from the accumulation in 
the body and upon the skin of waste 
products which one’s flagging energies 
are unable to throw off without assist- 
ance. 

The diet is of supreme importance 
because the digestion is inclined to be 
sluggish at its best during hot weather, 
and torpor of the intestinal tract causes 
putrefactive changes in its contents that 
poison the system. Meat, hot, thick 
soups, richly spiced gravies and sauces, 
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beans, hot breads, pastries, and in fact 
all heavy foods that require hours in 
digesting, should be avoided. The body 
does not throw off as much heat as it 
does in cold weather, and therefore re- 
quires no heat-producing food. 

It will be seen that it is of importance 
to keep the blood as cool as possible. 
For that reason cold food is not only 
more palatable in summer, but more 
hygienic. Salads head the list in a sum- 
mer diet. Nature supplies us with a 
variety of “greens” that can be utilized 
in the uncooked state, while the leaves 
of rhubarb, beets, and similar edibles 
are not only excellent articles of diet 
when prepared like spinach and kale, 
but, cooked and cooled, can be used to 
advantage in salads. They also possess 


marked medicinal properties, besides 
cleansing the intestinal tract and cooling 
the blood; indeed, too much cannot be 
said of the benefit to be derived from 
cooling foods of this nature in midsum- 


mer. For the same reason, tea, coffee, 
and stimulating drinks should. be 
avoided and weak lemonade substituted. 

Far less nourishment is required in 
summer than in winter, so nature pro- 
vides fruits and green vegetables in 
great abundance. The acids and seeds 
contained in small fruit have no food 
value, but they are cleansers; by in- 
creasing the action of the intestines and 
lowering the temperature of the body, 
they prevent the deposit of fat and other 
undesirable products, and thus keep the 
body sweet, clean, and wholesome, and 
in good working condition—all of which 
has a wonderfully beneficial effect upon 
the complexion. 

At all times of the year, but especially 
in hot weather—besides being subject 
to fermentative changes caused by bac- 
teria and the like—food is altered chem- 
ically by sudden changes in the atmos- 
phere or temperature. In cold weather 
it is often possible to resist the effects 
of unfit food, but in summer, when the 
digestion is sluggish, -disastrous results 
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frequently follow, and it is especially 
necessary not to eat food concerning the 
freshness of which one has any doubt. 

In warm weather the skin should be 
bathed several times daily, not only for 
cleanliness, but to induce greater ac- 
tivity of that organ, thus relieving the 
body of considerable waste matter 
which it would otherwise have to dis- 
pose of through the kidneys and lungs. 
Then, too, frequent cool baths lower 
the temperature of the body by abstract- 
ing heat; the blood is cooled, the nerves 
are soothed, and the entire effect is very 
salubrious. Nothing is so restful and 
refreshing at the end of a hot summer 
day, whether one has been working or 
playing, as a bath—the’ water of which 
has been softened with bran or oatmeal 
—followed by a cold shower. If a 
shower is not available, a spray can be 
used. Many women who feel that the 
effect of a cold shower is too severe 
employ a bath spray with much benefit. 
Those who attend business daily find 
that the spray or shower’ used every 
morning, glong the spine especially, 
braces the nerves wonderfully, acts as 
a general tonic, and prevents that 
fagged-out condition so common during 
the dog days. 

Rubbing the body after the bath with 
toilet vinegar adds to its effectiveness. 
When these measures are taken, there 
is little danger of suffering from a com- 
mon summer ailment, 7. e., excessive or 
odorous perspiration. The latter—odor- 
ous perspiration—while almost always 
due to lack of cleanliness either of the 
body or of the clothing, or of both, is 
not always so. Many people of scru- 
pulous neatness suffer from it; it may 
be of nervous origin in these cases. But 
this unpleasant trouble, after resisting 
all local treatment, has often yielded to 
a strict diet, such as advised above, and 
the daily use of internal and external 
disinfectants. Perfumed powders will 
mask the odor for a while, but their 
effect is only temporary. They are, 
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however, useful and 
agreeable, neutralizing 
excessive mosture of the 
skin, whether derived 
from perspiration or oil. 
The following makes a 
large quantity of very de- 
lightful hygienic per- 
fumed powder. 


HyGiENic PerFUMED PowpeEr. 
Powdered Floren- 
tine orris root. 4 
Powdered talc....12 
English _ precipi- 
tated chalk 
Powdered _ boric 
SRE 2c scekeness 21 


/ 


ounces 
ounces 


ounces 


4 ounces 
Extract of cassia. % ounce 
Extract of jas- 

mine 
Extract of 


4 ounce 
white 
drams 


Mix thoroughly and sift through bolt- 
ing cloth. One-half or one-fourth of 
this amount can be put up. 

The oil glands, while more active in 
hot climates, are also greatly influenced 
by indiscretions in diet. Why is it that 
women consume more chocolate bon- 
bons in summer than in winter? There 
is such a thing as eating to kill time, and 
the habit of nibbling candy during the 
long, drowsy summer days is a bad one 
for the digestion and the complexion. 
Equally bad is a similar habit of con- 
suming picturesque “nut sundaes” and 
the like at soda fountains. Sug- 
gestions for overcoming oiliness of the 
skin are of little avail so long as these 
habits are continued. No, chocolate 
bonbons and sundaes must be forsworn, 
an aperient should be taken daily—pref- 
erably before breakfast—the daily bath 
must under no circumstances be neg- 
lected, and locally the following lotion 
should be applied: 


For O1ty or Greasy SKIN. 
Boric acid 
Alcohol 
Rose water 


4 dram 
ounce 
; ounces 


In hot weather drink only weak lemonade and eat cold food. 


Mix and mop upon the face night and 
morning with absorbent cotton, after 
which dust lightly with rice powder. 

Apropos of skin conditions that are 
apt to arise in summer, mention must 
be made of prickly heat and nettle rash 
or hives. The former is caused by at- 
mospheric heat and usually attacks chil- 
dren and fat people. Sometimes the 
eruption breaks out in minute blisters 
instead of in small, red pimples. Simple 
treatment is effective in this disorder. 
The clothes should be of the lightest 
texture, preferably white, and 
pulously clean. Children, especially in- 
fants, should wear as little clothing as 
Adults should avoid meats 
and spices particularly and drink lemon- 
ade. In debilitated cases, iron should 
be taken. Externally cold water and 
plenty of it is the best application; it 
abstracts heat, to which the eruption is 
due, and allays itching. 

A dusting powder that is very eff- 
cacious and can be used upon the most 
delicate skin contains: 


scru- 


possible. 


Gum camphor VE 
Carbolic acid 


ounce 
drops 
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SG SEE EO OPE TIT ¥% ounce 
English precipitated chalk ...... 2 ounces 
Se ER co icas cide siebeaeaee 2 drops 


Rub the camphor to a fine powder. 
Use alcohol to reduce it to liquid form, 
and mix the other components thor- 
oughly. Pass this through fine bolting 
cloth, and keep in a glass or porcelain 
jar. This powder can be made without 
the camphor, but is then not so cooling. 

Nettle rash or hives may appear at 
any season, but is more common in hot 
weather because of certain foods in- 
dulged in at that time. Shellfish, ber- 
ries, and mushrooms give rise to it in 
many instances; as well as plants with 
which one comes in contact, star and 
jellyfish, the bites of mosquitoes and 
other insects, coarse underwear, dyed 
clothing, and the like. This condition 
appears on the skin in the form of 
wheals or hives varying in size from 
that of a split pea to that of a pigeon’s 
egg. Blisters may form and a group 
converge, covering considerable space, 
when the ailment ceases to be a trifling 
matter. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon 
the care of one’s diet and the elimina- 
tion of such foods as disagree. Many 
persons invariably have an attack of 
hives upon eating certain foods, and yet 
—eat them! In children fortunately the 
eruption is more like a pimple than a 
wheal. The treatment should begin with 
an emetic or laxative and a bland diet, 
such as milk, crackers, and rice. Bi- 
carbonate of soda, taken internally, al- 
lays the irritation—a small pinch in a 
little fresh, cool water every other hour. 
Alkaline mineral waters, when available, 
are very helpful. To reduce the itching, 
local measures are necessary. The dust- 
ing powder given above is good, or the 
following lotion: 


Carbolic acid (phenol) ......... Y% dram 
CS TTT eT err Tee 4  drams 
ee MEE... voiveccesicce aes 6 ounces 


Mop on and keep the skin moist with 
absorbent cotton. When this affection 
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is persistent, stronger treatment is called 
for and a physician should be consulted. 

Ivy poisoning is sometimes mistaken 
for hives by those not acquainted with 
its appearance, and when there is no 
poison ivy in the vicinity. But it must 
be remembered that some persons are 
so susceptible to the poison of ivy that 
they can receive it through the atmos- 
phere. Others do not know the poison 
variety ; especially is this the case with 
children, who are the most frequent suf- 
ferers. The five-leaved variety is harm- 
less; poison ivy has only three leaves. 
The beautiful sumach—that is, the red- 
berry variety—is as harmless as it is 
attractive, whereas the  white-berry 
plant is poisonous. 

An ancient remedy familiar to medi- 
cine men, herb doctors, and old gran- 
nies consists of chestnut leaves made 
into a strong decoction; also white and 
black oak-bark decoctions. Physicians 
advise a solution of grindelia robusta, 
from one-half to one dram of the fluid 
extract to four or six ounces of water. 
This lotion is mopped on the affected 
areas and allowed to dry in, or it is 
bound over the parts with bandages 
soaked in the solution. 

Not infrequently the character and 
condition of the clothing worn gives 
rise to skin affections, as well as to other 
troubles induced by the heat of sum- 
mer. In the first place, clothing, espe- 
cially that worn next to the body, should 
be changed every day; if it is only thor- 
oughly ventilated and worn on alternate 
days, it is more hygienic than if worn 
continuously for twenty-four or forty- 
eight hours, because odors and mois- 


tures are reabsorbed into the skin 
unless the underwear is frequently 
changed. 


Linen is an ideal summer fabric for 
dress and bedding. Its fiber consists of 
smooth threads and it conducts heat 


very rapidly, so that it is always cool 
and smooth; but it has the disadvantage 
of drawing moisture and holding it, 

















which makes it undesirable for under- 
wear, as sudden changes in the tempera- 


ture make it cold and clammy. For 
these reasons linen is good for summer 
bedclothing, and for outer garments in 


hot weather, but bad for underwear in- 


hot, damp, variable climates. Cotton is 
better for underwear because it does not 
absorb moisture so easily. Silk is a poor 
conductor of heat and absorbs moisture 
even less readily than cotton. It is, 
therefore, an undesirable summer ma- 
terial. Fine gauze woolen 
is an ideal material for 
summer underwear; it is 
really cooler than any 
other because the mois- 
ture it gathers from the 
body is not chilled but is 
slowly given off, keeping 
the skin at an even tem- 
perature, 

The weight of clothing 
and the fabric should be 
suited to the temperature 
and to one’s occupation. 
Those of active bodily 
habits and vigorous cir- 
culation generate heat 
very rapidly and require 
comparatively little cloth- 
ing; whereas those of low 


vitality and  enfeebled 
bodily functions need Make the 
warm clothing even. in 


in hot weather. Men suffer more than 
women from heat because of the char- 
acter of the clothing they wear. It is 
to be regretted that the fashions for men 
do not change in this respect. They 
could not only be more comfortably and 
more hygienically clad in pongees, and 
linens, but by varying the monotony of 
their raiment they would be more at- 
tractive to themselves and to others. 
Black clothing in summer is extremely 
unhygienic. It is depressing even to a 
beholder—as mark the effect of the 
black frock in the illustration—and low- 
ers nerve tone, for which reason it is 
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condemned for mourning, and fashion 
has substituted white. Besides, black is 
undesirable because it does not show 
soil, and because it absorbs and retains 
heat to a greater degree than any color. 
It should never be worn in summer, and 
this decree includes black shoes and 
stockings, which are unhygienic for the 
same reasons. Wherever possible, white 
should be worn; the next choice is tan. 

The feet call for special hygienic care 
and attention in midsummer. The heat 





feet comfortable with lotions and powders. 


causes them to swell and burn, espe- 
cially when they are not comfortably 
and hygienically shod. They become 
more tired than any other feature, and 
need special baths and treatment. Cool- 
ing powders should be dusted over them 
and clean footwear worn daily. The 
feet should be washed with hygienic vin- 
egar to prevent swelling and fatigue. 
For those who stand much, the follow- 
ing bath is advised: 


Powper For TiRED, BURNING FEET. 
MMS 2 25. /os, peau aie nee a Rules IT ounce 
ES Sena ee ee ey 2 ounces 


perk sthalnes etienitaiien oa’ 3 ounces 
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Add a teaspoonful to a basin of tepid 
water and soak the feet fifteen minutes. 
Dry thoroughly with a coarse towel and 
rub with hygienic vinegar, allowing it 
to dry in. 

HyGIENIc VINEGAR. 


Tincture of BENZOIN .......6ceeses I pint 
CNTR ns ciccpcinnsssedsedeess 1 dram 
SeEaNe ER oss hace ve eee I dram 
CON OF MAFIOFAM © 6.65. 5sccsdcscwvans % dram 
Mix and add acetic acid (30 de- 

Os Ee OP Tee CETTE Y, pint 


Mix; shake well; let stand for sev- 
eral days; then filter. 

Excessive perspiration of the feet 
calls for stringent measures. As a rule, 
such feet are soft and require harden- 
ing. They should be bathed morning 
and night, then painted with a ten-per- 
cent solution of chromic acid; a weaker 
solution should be used if the skin is 
broken. The hosiery should be soaked 


for one hour in a one-two-thousandths 
solution of corrosive sublimate, then 
rinsed in hot water and dried. If the 
perspiration is so great that it soaks 
through the shoes, they should be 
painted all over the inside with a solu- 
tion containing one ounce of salicylic 
acid to ten ounces of spirits of wine; 
not, of course, until after the shoes have 
been well dried and aired. 

Changing the footwear several times 
daily, and giving it and the feet faithful 
care, as outlined above, will completely 
restore them. 


Nore: Other formulas for foot pow- 
der and lotions, as well as for corn and 
bunion cures, will be sent on applica- 
tion, 

Formulas containing cucumber juice, 
ideal for summer toilet use, are available 
to all readers. 


Answers to Correspondonts 


SnHopcirt.—You will find this lotion cura- 
tive for falling hair: 


Corrosive sublimate .....2.cccsece IO grains 
Chloride of ammonia ............. 2 drams 
Water of eucalyptus ......:...5. 6 ounces 


Mix, and rub into the scalp at night upon 
retiring by means of a sponge or piece of cot- 
ton. Label poison. 


E_mo.—The high winds of spring are very 
trying to a delicate skin. Do not use dry 
powder at all. Many women like milk of cu- 
cumber in place of powder. The so-called 
French massage and liquid “enamels” are 
preferred by others. Have you ever tried 
any of these? Should you send for the 
enamel formulas, see that you select a com- 
petent druggist to put them up. If poorly 
made, they are quite worthless. 


Jumete.—Thanks! I am so glad you 
found them satisfactory. Read reply to 
“Shop Girl.” 


ParENT.—I am only too glad to help you. 
Now, a “sore” that will not heal points to an 


impoverished condition of the system, and 
you must keep the child out in the fresh air 
as much as possible, feed her carefully on 
plain, nourishing foods, and give her iron in 
a form that is immediately taken up by the 
blood. The name of such a preparation will 
be sent you. Locally use this powder: 


For Sores, ULCerS, AND THE LIKE. 


Powdered red cinchona bark 
Subnitrate of bismuth—of each I ounce. 


Mix, wash off the inflamed surface with 
hydrogen dioxide, and then dust on the pow- 
der once or twice a day. 


Denver.—It. is quite easy to make up the 
creams and lotions if the directions are care- 
fully followed. Cucumber is specially rec- 
ommended as a cosmetic because it is cool- 
ing, soothing, and the arsenic it contains 
gives it bleaching properties. There are a 
number of remarkably valuable formulas 
with cucumber as the chief ingredient that 
you would find very useful during the hot 
weather. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 
or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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Are you so satis- 
fied with your pres- 
ent job that you 
don’t want to earn 
more money? 


Do you want to go through life holding down a cheap man’s job? Or 
would you be better satished if you knew that your future was assured ; 
that you were ready to take that better job when the chance came? 
Opportunities come suddenly ; be prepared to grasp yours. 


If you are ambitious, if you need more money, if you actually want to 
get ahead, the International Correspondence Schools will help you in your 
odd moments, at a cost of a few cents a day. They will raise your salary 
just as they have raised the salaries of thousands. 


For 23 years the I. C. S. have been fitting men and women to get ahead in life. 
They can do the same for you, but you must mark and mail the coupon. 


a 
DO IT NOW! 
TT 
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You know this trade-mark through National Periodical Advertising 


HE control of in- 

dividual trade- 
marks compels manu- 
facturers to maintain 
certain standards or go 
out of business,because 
their goods can always 
beidentified and there- 
fore are easy to avoid if 
they do not give sat- 
isfaction. It induces 
manufacturers of sim- 
ilar trade-marked 
goods to compete in 
quality and service, as 
that is the only way 
they can win—by mak- 
ing their trade-marks 
stand for something. 


Advertising reduces 
the price of goods be- 
cause it reduces the 
cost of producing and 
selling them. It does 
this by adding volume 
to sales, thereby divid- 
ing certain fixed man- 
ufacturing and selling 
costs among vast num- 
bers instead of only a 
few customers. 

Trade marks and national 
advertising are the two 
greatest public servants in 
business today. Their 
whole tendency is to raise 
qualities and_ standardize 


them,while reducing prices 
and stabilizing them. 
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79 SEVENTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK CITY 


MEMBER OF THE QUOIN CLUB 
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After Your Dip—aA Cigarette 
Rolled In Riz La Croix Paper 


gives you just the keen, lively relish you want — full of tasty 
mellow flavor of your favorite tobacco. That’s why men who 
know always use these world-famous cigarette papers — Riz La 
Croix Quality guarantees 100% smoke-satisfaction. 


R1IZ LA 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


Rolled in a jiffy—presto! A round, 
smooth, firm cigarette that holds 
shape, smokes perfectly and 
doesn’t “come undone” — 
that’s Riz La Croix. 


The thinnest, lightest, purest 
“papers” made. Their combus- 
tion perfect — no “paper taste” 
in the smoke. \ ; Zt nates, intereat- 
ot - > 2 Z ing, i trate ook- 
Naturally adhesive, because a ae ee 
made of best flax-linen — a pure, 4 — CROIX Cigarette Papers, the other 
4 showing how to “Roll Your Own” 
vegetable product. 


cigarettes — sent anywhere in U.S. on re- 


. . quest. Address The American Tobacco Company, 
You try Riz La Croix—today. . Room 1319, 484 Broome St. N. ¥ pony 
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SEPTEMBER PEOPLE’S 


Complete Book Length Novel 


HIGH SPEED 


The last race for the Vanderbilt Cup 











THE MOVIE MAKERS 


By CLINTON H. STAGG 


A thrilling new series of the film artists commences with 


THE CAMERA OF COURAGE 





A New Serial of Adventure 


THE PLUNDER SHIP 


By HEADON HILL 








Short Stories by Your Old Favorites 








ON THE STANDS JULY 30th 
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ing wi 
Fever. Use Himalya, the 
DEPENDABLE remedy. 


Keep Your Head Clear 


all the time. Let us show you 
testimonials from hundr 
who were benefited. 
Send for FREE Trial 
Bottle to-day. 


HIMALY A eo: 
86 Wi nm Ave.,W. 
Detroit, Mich. RELIEVED 





Fresh skin and matchiess gape 


naturally and surel 
Dr. James P. Cam Campbell's Safe 


Arsenic Complex on Wafers 
they are abso harmless, they make 
the roughest, od akin affected il ont —— 
skin shows a velvet 


H's : Wafers act from the inside through 
the a bited and their wonderful tonic quatiies bu 
ad testimonial fi 

an. Los ANGELES, CAL. Gonitomon: En- 

closed please find for whlch. send me oy fepurn 
mail Dr James P. Campbell's Sele Arsenic 

hey are surely little wonder ra they build up the whole system 

eal tonic for weak pereone-- -as well as a complexion beautifier..When 
shall not worry, forl hope to keep age 

Dr. Campbell's Wafers. ours truly. Send for a box 

$1 by mail in plain cover on receipt of price from 


Richard Fink Co., Dept. 54, 396 Broadway, N. Y. 
Every druggist can get Dr. Campbell's Arsenic Wafers for you 
from his wholesale dealer. 


Wrinkles 


used this for- 
















Thousands have successfully 
mula to remove traces of age 
illness or worry: 1 oz, of pure 


Powdered 
SAXOLITE 





dissolved in *2¢ pt. witch hazel; use as a 

face wash. The effect is almost magical. 
Deepest wrinkles, crow’s feet, as well as finest lines, 
completely and quickly vanish, Face becomes firm, smooth, 
fresh, and you look vears younger, No harm to tenderest 
skin. Get yenuine Saxolite (powdered) at any drug store, 


REMOVE oer 
SIGHTLY 
DISFIGURING HAIR ON 
FACE, NECK AND ARMS 


No pains, scars or irritation. Use it like a 
face cream. Applied to the affected parts, 
it removes the hair a leavin _ 
skin white and smooth ‘AIR 

put in collapsible tin tubes. — be 
handled without fuss or bother. Large 
sample tube mailed in plain wrapper— 
strictly confidential— upon receipt of 50 
cents. Made to remove hair—and does 
it. Drop a postal for our free booklet— 
A Fair(Y) Tale. 


TH FO nce Eee. 
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REAL HAIR 
GROWER 


FOUND AT LAST! 
Grows Hair in 30 Days. 





$1000.00 Reward If We Fail On 
Our Guarantee—Try It At Our 
Risk—Mail Coupon To-Day. 





Beautiful Hair and Lots of it, if You 
Use Crystolis. 


In Europe “Crystolis” has been called the most won- 
derful discovery of the century. 

The judges of the Brussels and Paris Expositions en- 
thusiastically awarded Gold Medals to this marvelous 
hair grower. 

Already since we secured the American rights hun 
dreds of men and women have written telling of the 
phenomenal results obtained by its use. People who 
have been bald for years tell how they now glory in 
beautiful hair, Others who have had dandruff all their 
lives say they have got a clean, healthy scalp after a few 
applications of this wonderful new treatment. 

We don’t care whether you are bothered with falling 
hair, prematurely gray hair, matted hair, brittle hair or 
stringy hair; dandruff, itching scalp or any or all forms 
of hair trouble, we want you to try “CRYSTOLIS” at 
our risk. 

We give you a binding guarantee, without any 

“strings” or red tape, that it won't cost you a cent if we 
do not prove to you that “Crystolis” will do all we 
claim for it, and what's important, we have plenty of 
money to back our guarantee. $1,000 has been deposited 
in our local bank as a Special Fund to be forfeited if we 
fail to comply with this contract. Cut out the coupon 
below and mail it today to Creslo Laboratories, 390-W 
Street, Binghamton, N., Y. 





FREE COUPON 


The Creslo Laboratories, 
390-W Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Tam a reader of SMITH’S MAGAZINE. Prove to 
me without cost how Crystolis stops falling hair, 
grows new hair, banishes dandruff and itching 
scalps and restores premature gray and faded hair 
to natural color. Write your name and address 
plainly and 


PIN THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTER. 
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PICTURE-PLAY 
WEEKLY 


==> PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 











The Superior Magazine Dealing 
with Motion Pictures 


Has Something for Everyone 





IF YOU LIKE 
Good Fiction Stories 
The Best Picture Plays 
Special Articles on Motion Pictures 


Interesting Notes About the Players 
Or Anything Else to do with Photo Plays 


GET PICTURE-PLAY WEEKLY 


An Article by a Popular Player Every Week 





At a Price Within the Reach of All 


FIVE CENTS A COPY EVERYWHERE 
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Plain or Cork Tip Made of Selected 
Pure Turkish Tobacco, with a dis- 
tinctive blend which is appreciated by 
smokers of discrimination and taste. 
100 Bud Cigarettes securely packed in 
Red Cedar Wood Boxes, with Brass 
Hinges and Spring Catch. Send us 
$2.00 for above box of 100. Sent post- 
paid to any address. You'll be glad to 
smoke ’em. The Bud Cigarette Com- 
pany, 2 Rector Street, New York City. ; 





[PRR on | 
| Cigarettes | 











ae 








im 
valu A. before equalled in our Himproweren models. 
WRITE TODAY for our big ca: to our com- 
lete line of 1915 bic’ aes, Ti ries and parts, and 
earnthe wonderful new offers ‘and terms we will give 
you, Auto and Motorcycle Supplies at factory to user 
not until you know what we can do for vou 


MEAD CYCLE CO. DEPT.G-38 CHICAGO 


:: POCKET I EDITIONS 3 


Sheldon’s Letter Writer; Shirley’s Lover's Guide; Woman's 
Secrets, or How to Be Beautiful; Guide to Etiquette; Physical 
Health Culture; Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Develo) 
ment; National Dream Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; The 
Artof Boxing and Self-defense; The Key to Hypnotism; U. S. 
Army Physical Exercises, 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 








YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 


A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER 


Sent postpaid for 25 cts. Address, 


Turko Roller Co., Box 38, Station H, New York City 
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DIAMONDS 


EDIT 
aes 20 


4 fee 
Ves 


Wonderfully brilliant 
Genuine Diamonds, any 
style solid gold mount- 
ings; also Diamond La 
Vallieres, Ear Screws, 
Brooches, Scarf Pins, 
Studs, etc., on credit 
terms as low as 
$2.50 a month, 


Jewelry Catalog No. 57 


containing over 2,000 beautiful illustrations of Diamonds, Watches, Artistic 
Jewelry, ilverware, Cut Glass, etc. Select oustping desired, either for per- 
sonal wear, or for agift to friend or loved one, then ask us tos — the selec- 
tion for your examination. will be sent, “ail ‘charges prepaid 


YOU PAY NOTHING—NOT ONE "CENT 


until you see and examine the article a right in veer If you like it, 
gee a ae Oy a urchase price keep i Pes sade needed into eight 
ual anew vable monthly. If not ak eattatactory, estar s at our 





no risk; you are under no liga’ Our Catalog 
eect es Our segue Credit Plan. Send for it Today. It is FREE. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., The National Credit Jewelers 
Dept. C844, 100 to 108 N. State Street, Chicago, Illinois 
(Established 1858) Stores in: Chicago; Pittsburgh : St.Louis : Omahe 





June 15, 1820 


After court adjourned, 
I brought the Judge home 
to dine. Werelated many a witty 
anecdote after dinner over our bottle of 


Old Overholt Rye 


“Same for 100 years” 


For over a century the superior merit 
of Old Overholt has won 
the appreciation of men of 
highest integrity. Possesses a 
uniform quality and exquis- 
ite boquet. Aged in the 
wood, bottled in bond. 


A. OVERHOLT & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THIN FOR YEARS 


“Gains 22 Pounds in 23 Days’’ 


“T was all run down to the very bottom,” writes F. Gagnon. 
“TI had to quit work I was so weak. Now, thanks to Sargol, I 
look like a new man. I gained 22 pounds in 28 days.” 

“Sargol has put just 10 pounds on me in 14 days,” states W. 
D. Roberts. “It has made me sleep well, enjoy what I ate and 
enabled me to work with interest and pleasure.” 

“I weighed 132 pounds when I commenced taking Sargol. 
After taking 20 days I weighed 144 pounds. Sargol is the most 
wonderful preparation for flesh building I have ever seen,” de- 
clares D. Martin, and J. Meier adds: “For the past twenty 
years I have taken medicine every day for indigestion and got 
thinner every year. I took Sargol for forty days and feel better 
than I have felt in twenty years. My weight has increased 
from 150 to 170 pounds.” 

When hundreds of men and women—and there are hundreds, 
with more coming every Gay—living in every nook and corner of 
this broad land voluntarily testify to weight increases ranging 
all the way from 10 to 35 pounds, given them by Sargol, you 
must admit, Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Thin Reader, that there must 
be something in this Sargol method of flesh building after all. 

Hadn’t you better look into it, just as thousands of others have 
done? Many thin folks say: “I’d give most anything to put on a 
little extra weight,” but when someone suggests a way they ex- 
claim, “Not a chance. Nothing will make me plump. I’m built 
to stay thin.” Until you have tried Sargol, you do not and 
cannot know that this is true. 

Sargol has put pounds of healthy “‘stay there” flesh on hun- 
dreds who doubted, and in spite of their doubts. You don’t 
have to believe in Sargol to grow plump from its use. You 
just take it and watch weight pile up, hollows vanish and your 
figure round out to pleasing and normal proportions. You 
weigh yourself when you begin and again when you finish and 
you let the scales tell the story. 

Sargol is absolutely harmless. It is a tiny concentrated tablet. 
You take one with every meal. It mixes with the food you eat 
for the purpose of separating all of its flesh producing ingre- 
dients. It prepares these fat making elements in an easily assim- 
ilated form, which the blood can readily absorb and carry all 
over your body. Plump, well-developed persons don’t need Sargol 
to produce this result. Their assimilative machinery performs 
its functions without aid. But thin folks’ assimilative organs do 
not. This fatty portion of their food now goes to waste through 
their bodies like unburned coal through an open grate. A 
few days’ test of Sargol in your case will surely prove whether 
or not this is true of you. Isn’t it worth trying? 




















Plump, well developed men and 
women attract attention at 
the beach as well as 


ara 50¢c BOX FREE 


To enable any thin reader, ten pounds or more under weight to easily make this test, we will give a 50c 
box of Sargol absolutely free. Either Sargol will increase your weight or it won't and the only way to 
know is to try it. Send for this Free Test Package today, enclosing 10c in silver or stamps to help pay 
postage, packing, etc., and a full size 50c package will be sent by return mail free of charge. Mail this 
coupon with your letter to the SARGOL CO., 390-H HERALD BLDG., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


If you want a beautiful ‘COME, EAT WITH US AT OUR EXPENSE 


and well rounded figure 
of symmetrical propor- This coupon entitles any person to one 50c package of Sargol, the con- 
tions, if you want to gain centrated Flesh Builder (provided you have never tried it), and that 10c 
some solid pounds of ; F 7 A 
healthy “stay there” flesh, is enclosed to cover postage, packing, etc. Read our advertisement printed 
if you — \~ —— above, and then put 10c in silver in letter today, with emepen ane 1 full 
Lome dicen. pe, inary ache, 50c package will be sent you by return post. Address: The Sargol Com- 

witalt-tanaess 7this "Sas pany, 390-H Herald Bldg., Binghamton, N.Y. Write your name and i 


50c Package today. address plainly and PIN THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTER. 
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Rolled in Fresh Cigarettes the World Over 


“Bull” Durham has acquainted smokers throughout the world with a dis- 
tinctive kind of tobacco enjoyment. Millions of men now make their own 
cigarettes with this pure, mellow tobacco. They find that by “rolling their own” 
with “Bull” Durham they can sui! their taste better than in any other way. 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


The millions of “Bull” Durham smokers are Ask for FREE pack- 


i 7 i age of ‘‘papers”’ 
men of wide tobacco-experience. They have used Oe Sa aah 


tobacco in many forms. They prefer “Bull” Durham 
in fresh, hand-made cigarettes above all—because 
of the supreme tobacco satisfaction and wholesome, 
lasting enjoyment insured by “rolling their own.” 


“Bull” Durham is distinguished from all other 
tobaccos by its wonderfully pleasant, unique aroma. 
This fresh fragrance is combined in 
“Bull” Durham cigarettes with the 
most delightful mildness, mellowness 
and smoothness—a smoke of unusual 
character. 

An Illustrated Booklet, showing 
FREE correct way to “Roll Your Own” Cigas 
rettes, and a package of cigarette papers, 


will both be mailed, free, to any address in U. S. on re- 
quest. Address “Bull” Durham, Durham, N.C., Room 1303 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 











































































Whenever 
Now see an 
Arrow think 
¥FCoca-Cola 

















Here's a man will {ell You 
that 


%,. 
has the call ——_ oS 


= 
The standhj of the thirsty- 
the delight of the hot «nd tired 


=the treat forthe multitude 
6, and 
Demand the genuine and 


—make sure dou get it 
THE COocA-COLA COMPANY 


“, ATLANTA, GA. 
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